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“If I had not started a SEa-HorsE myself with 
one pull of the rope I would never have believed 


° . 9 ° . > 
it could start so easily,” said an eminent engi- 


neer, prominent in yachting circles* “This John-e= 


son Release Charger is 
undoubtedly one of the 
greatest achievements I 
have cver seen in out- 


y?? 


board motoring! 


Said a nationally known 
yachtsman*, “The John- 
sonUnderwater Exhaust 
is the biggest step for- 
ward in outboard motor: 
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ing history! 
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All agree that these revolutionary im:/ 
provements make outboard motoring 
vastly more enjoyable than ever before. 
And: famous drivers are enthusiastic in 
their praise for still another new Johnson 
achievement —the Rotary Valve in the 
Sea-Horse 32 and Sea-HorseE 16, which 


makes possible an enormous power increase. 
Make no mistake. There is a big difference be- 
tween outboard motoring of a year ago and SEa- 
HorsE motoring of today. Ask your dealer for 
a demonstration. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1583 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. 


. Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterborough, 
Ontario. Distributors for British Columbia: 
Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


Write for Catalog 


There are six SEa- 
Horse models—the 
Single; the 3, 10, 14 
and 16, all twin cyl- 
inder; the 32, four 
cylinder. Price $115 
to $325. 


F. O. B. Waukegan, III. 


Sold on free trial 
and easy payment 


SIF ICSE 
Coley am 
No Exhaust 


The 
SEA-HORSE 32 plan 
~ : Four Cylinder 


Johnson 


Outboard .-~<=-.Motors 


MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD 
ume ue a eee” 


* Name on request. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MOTORS 
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PFLUEGER BAITS 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


Catch Fis 


Pflueger Muskill Bait—Spotlite Finish 


This bait is constructed primarily for taking Mus- 
kallunge, but is effective for Bass, Northern Pike, 
Pickerel and other game fish. Our two new finishes, 

ite and Striplite, have proved wonderfully 
successful. Price each, size 7, 75c—sizes 9 & 12, $1. 


Pflueger Luminous Tandem Spinner 


For day and night fishing. Polished nickel 
top. Luminous Enamel under. 6 sizes, 3/0 to 
3—Trout to Muskallunge, 35c to 75c. 


Lowe Star Bait 


For Bass, Trout, Pike, 
Pickerel, Muskallunge, 
etc. Sizes 6 to 3/0, 


50c to $1.50 each. Pflueger 


Pal-O-Mine Minnow 

Floats, dives, wiggles and 

wobbles. Sizes 3% and 44 
—75c ta $1,00. 


Pflueger Harp Pork 
Rind Spinner 
Practically weedless; Bal- 
lasted —rides with hook 
— up. For Bass, Trout, 
ike, Pickerel and Mus- 

kallunge—Price 75c each. 


Black Bass. Weight 10% Ibs. 
Caught with Pflueger Akron Reel 
and Pflueger Pal-O-Mine Minnow 
by P. C. Frederick, at Stuart, Fla. 


Pflueger Flilite Floating 

Bass Bugs are ideal lures 

furnished in 12 original 

and distinctive patterns. 

Natural cork bodies to which buck 
tail and squirrel tail hair and feath- 
ers are attached by patented “‘hold- 

tite” method. Price 50c each. 


Write for Free Copy Pocket Catalog No. 148 


Tells all about game « 
fish and how to 
catch them. Illus- ,4 
trates Pflueger g 
fishing tackle @ 
ommended o 


Experienced fishermen for three generations have “‘banked”’ 

on Pflueger baits. They have always found in them the qual- 

ity of material, the careful workmanship and the designing 

skill that has established world supremacy for Pflueger Seeman 

Reels and Tackle. é \ ee, Mail 
In Pflueger bait you will find more than the designing \yy a i ~ the 

skill and quality that denotes prideful craftsmanship; you we 

will find in them the actual fishing experience of three 

generations of Pfluegers. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. FS-5, Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, President 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUN "“FLEW~GER’ 


FISHING TACKLE ‘ 
Leaders Since I864 o 


BR? ENTERPRISE 
ve MFG.COMPANY 


Z idstemen: 
o / Please send me, free of cost, 
of your Pocket Catalog No. 148. 
y 
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MEEK No. 3M—A splendid reel of an ex- 
cellent size—the reel used by nine-tenths of 
our customers for bait and tournament cast- 
ing. Watch-nickel silver reel, balance handle 
forward, click or click and drag, screw-off oil 
caps. Price $30.00. 


EM inPan Sik 
1 Fed SLACK WONDERS 
4c 


KING FISHER BLACK WONDER—The 
choicest Japanese silk extra hand braided and 
thoroughly saturated with a soft waterproof 
dressing makes a line that is truly a “black 
wonder.” Unaffected by salt water. Price per 
100 yards, 18 lb. test—$3.60. (Other tests 
in proportion. ) 


BRISTOL No. 33—Eight ounces of superior 
steel bait casting rod. Fashioned semetaeindl 
carefully from selected materials. Specially 
selected agate mountings throughout. Dur- 
able electroplate-finish handle trimmings. 
Lengths 4 10 6% feet. Equipped with exclu- 
sive patented alignment device. Price $12.00. 


If your dealer can’t supply you with 
the above, order direct enclosing price. 


— 


ForEST AND STREAM 


LATTER the FISH 


with THIS TACKLE 


TS smartest, biggest 
fish for which you'll 
ever cast could feel no 
shame at being caught 
with tackle such as is 
shown on this page. 


In Bristol No. 33, King- 
fisher Black Wonder and 
Meek No. 3M, you have a 
combination of the three 
most popular and most 


finely and skillfully 
made items of bait cast- 
ing tackle we produce. 


There are no better steel 
fishing rods, reels nor 
silk fishing lines than 
ours. Neither is there a 
greater variety of models 
and prices. It is worth 
your while to look over 
our catalog. 


A 
Steel Fishing S 


ITE for our new complete catalog. Everything that’s 
newest and finest in fishing tackle at the right prices. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
25 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents; Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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THE BEST FISHING IS ALWAYS JUST AROUND THE BEND. 





Rushing the Fly Season 


The Early-Season Fly-Caster Can Usually Take a Few Trout 


once the fly-fishing habit 

becomes firmly fixed, the 
bait-fishing proposition ceases 
to be attractive to the trout 
fisherman. ‘True, many good 
fly-casters occasionally resort 
to bait, especially early in the 
season; but it seems safe to 
say that the majority of: genu- 
ine fly-fishing fans eventually 
pass up bait-fishing altogether, 
preferring to rely solely on 
flies, perhaps with the addition 
of certain other artificial lures, 
of which more later. Inevi- 
tably, in the process of resolv- 
ing to forego bait-fishing in 
the future, the angler must 
ask himself, “But how about 
the early days of the season, 
when admittedly bait-fishing is 
the most succesful way of tak- 
ing trout, and flies are gener- 
ally rated as unsuccessful ?” 
For, as we all know, there are 
apt to be days during the fore- 
part of the season when the 
urge streamward is no easy 
thing to resist. 

Often, on reporting back 
from the stream with a pretty 
fair catch of trout, prior, say, to the last week in April, 
and upon my admitting frankly that I had taken those 
trout on flies, I have been met with the remark, “Flies? 
Why, I wouldn’t think of using flies till after the first 
of May, anyhow!” And the stock answer to the query 
as to why not is as follows: “Because trout don’t take 
flies till the water warms up and the natural flies come 
Out. 

Curiously enough, the gentlemen who have commented 
along the above lines seemed one and all to pass up the 
evidence before their eyes and to be as firmly fixed as 
ever in their belief that trout do not take flies during the 
opening days of the season—though it occurs to me now 
that just possibly they didn’t believe me. 

Now, of course, it is quite true that fly-fishing is at 


[: OFTEN happens that 
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By SAMUEL G. CAMP its 


When bait fishing is more successful. 


best when the warm 
weather has come on and the 
natural flies common to the 
stream are more or less in evi- 
dence—sufficiently so that the 
trout have begun to feed at 
times on natural insects. To 
that extent those who believe 
that succesful fly-fishing is de- 
pendent upon the advent of 
fairly warm weather and the 
consequent hatches of natural 
insects are entirely correct— 
that is the time when real fly- 
fishing begins. But, speaking 
now of wet-fly fishing, appar- 
ently holders of the warm- 
weather theory lose sight of 
the fact that, so far as we can 
determine, trout very often 
take an artificial fly not be- 
cause its action impels them to 
strike, but because it resembles 
some form of bottom-food 
such as the larvae or nymphs 
of water-bred insects, or be- 
cause there is something min- 
now-like in its color and 
action. 

And right there we have 
the reason why the fly-casting 
specialist who chooses to rush 
the real fly-fishing season can usually rely upon taking 
at least a few trout, always provided he goes about it 
in the right way, and barring a too high stage of water. 
In other words, “fly” fishing is not entirely what it is 
cracked up to be, and trout can be taken on a properly 
fished wet fly; trout which, at the time, have little or no 
inclination to feed on natural insects but, for example, are 
not averse to collecting a specimen or two of the min- 
now tribe. And it naturally follows that really charac- 
teristic fly-fishing conditions, implying among other 
things weather favorable to the development of insect 
life, are not actually imperative for some degree of suc- 
cess with the feathers. Also it would seem that success 
is most apt to crown the efforts of the angler who, in 
selection and working of his flies, least attempts to simu- 
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late the appearance and action of a natural winged insect, 
but, instead, endeavors to suggest a minnow or a natural 
insect in the larval stage of development. That this is 
not real honest-to-goodness fly-fishing is freely admitted. 
But for lack of anything better—until actual “fly-time” 
arrives—it will do. 


T should be understood—and probably is—that the 
flies and the method of casting and working them 
when proceeding on the minnow-imitation theory are quite 
different from the patterns and methods most successfully 
used for suggesting the natural insect in the larval form. 
At any rate, if the angler clearly understands the line of 
demarcation in fly patterns and methods, success is so 
much more assured ; though, of course, some patterns may 
be successful in either method. Methods merge into one 
another, and, in the final analysis, one can never be posi- 
tively certain as to just why a trout took his fly—dry-fly 
fishing barred, of course, when it is usually a moral cer- 
tainty that the artificial is “taken” for the natural. 
Good minnow-imitation patterns are those old favorites: 
the Coachman, Royal Coachman, Grizzly King, Seth 
Green, and Reuben Wood. (Familiar names—Seth 
Green, “Rube” Wood! Did those old-timers know what 
it was all about—this fly-fishing business? We think so.) 
Particularly good also are flies with silver or gold bodies 
such as the Silver Doctor and Wickham’s Fancy, featur- 
ing a minnow-like flash from the tinseled body when 
played through the water. The Silver Doctor may, I 
think, be correctly designated as the typical and foremost 
fly of the minnow-imitation class. In my experience, how- 
ever, it has never been particularly successful in small- 
stream fishing in the East. Used in large sizes for the 
salmon and big trout of the North, it is generally rated as 
one of the most dependab!e of all patterns, 
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Gold-ribbed Hare’s Ear, Cahill, Brown and Gray 
Hackles, Black Gnat and Cowdung are just a few of the 
more sombre patterns which may be successfully fished in 
imitation of the action, principally, of the “creepers” of 
natural insects, as in their shape and general appearance 
(except color) they are far from being replicas of the 
real creepers. Better imitations of the natural creepers 
are the artificial nymphs which may be had in several pat- 
terns; but whether or not, in actual fishing, the artificial 
nymphs are really more successful than the ordinary pat- 
terns such as those above mentioned, is a matter concern- 
ing which the writer is not prepared to go on record. 

Now as to the manner of casting and working the two 
classes of flies which, for the purposes of this article, we 
may designate as the minnow patterns and the nymph 
patterns. As noted above, “methods merge,” and I pro- 
pose to briefly outline the two methods merely for the sake 
of clearness—after which the reader can scramble his 
methods to suit himself, even to the extent of using repre- 
sentatives of the two classes of patterns on the same cast, 
which the writer often does. Not that I am suggesting 
going about the business in a haphazard way. Success 
comes to the fly-caster who not only does things but 
knows why he does them. 


IRST, the minnow patterns. In view of the condi- 

tions ordinarily prevailing on most any fair-sized 
trout stream early. in the season—fairly high and strong 
water—it will usually be found, for a variety of reasons, 
most advantageous to work downstream. Cast across the 
stream, or slightly up and across, let the current take your 
flies downstream,: but at-the same time give them appre- 
ciable action in a series Of, starts and pauses. Try, how- 
ever, not to use too tight ‘a liné, in order that the flies may 

(Gontinued on page 350) 


Fly-fishing is at its best when trout are feeding on natural insects. 
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The Bravest Little Cuss 


Courage Is a Purely Relative Quality 


S a sort of prelude to my 
A story, I am going to take 
the liberty of quoting a 

little, two-stanza poem, which is so 
old that I have forgotten who wrote 


it. It runs as follows: 


He held 
them in 
the palm 
of his hand, 


“T met a little Elf-man once, 
Down where the lilies blow, 
I asked him why he was so small, Pic 


Af 


P ghee? “s 
—t ; 
| ' 


And why he did not grow. 


“He slightly frowned, and shook his 
head, 
He looked me through and through, 
‘I’m quite as big for me,’ he said, 
‘As you are big for you.’” 


Courage is a purely relative quality. 
Hunters of big game argue endlessly re- 
garding the comparative courage dis- 
played by the various species encountered in the field. 
The lion, the grizzly bear, the African buffalo, and the 
tiger, with many other fierce beasts, come in for a share , 
of the praise. 

I cannot recollect, however, that I ever heard any 
hunter sing the praises of the mouse. “Timid as a 
mouse” is a byword, and practically everyone thinks that 
a lack of courage is one of the major characteristics of the 
tiny creature. 

Let me, therefore, recount an adventure which befell 
Leverett Byram, a famous Allagash guide, and myself, 
ali in the merry month of May, 1928. Mayhap it will 
upset some of your preconceived ideas as regards the 
timidity, or otherwise, of mice. Leverett, Slayer of Many 
Moose, was helping me pack our canoe and duffel around 
a log jam in the Middle Allagash region. It was hot, 
sweaty work, and we were persistently devilled by a 
horde of black flies. We left the first load of duffel 
bags and outboard motor, put down the canoe on a 
grassy little bank 
and went back after 
our second load of 
duffel bags and 
pack sacks. When 
we returned with 
thm, Leverett 
threw down his load 
and called me over 
to the canoe, point- 
ing down interested- 
ly at a tiny little 
creature less than 
four inches long 
which was racing 
angrily back and 
forth in the canoe, 
leaping over the ribs 
that impeded its pas- 
sage and uttering 
shrill squeaks of 
rage. 

It was a woods- 
mouse, and Lever- 


By ALLAN A. DALE 


At once the mother mouse charged him! 


ett, who is a keen student of Nature, said 
at once, ‘““We must have put the canoe 
down teo near its nest. Boy, ain’t she 
mad!” He advanced a tentative finger to- 
ward the mouse, which immediately ac- 
cepted the gage of battle, standing up on 
its hind legs and squeaking a miniature 
War cry, even making spasmodic jumps at 
the guide’s finger. 

Leverett grinned at me as I hastily dug 
out the big camera and prepared to film 
the impending battle. “Wait a minute, an’ 
mebbe I c’n find the nest,” he said. Stoop- 
ing over, he listened for a short moment, then 
reached down and uncovered a little bunch of baby 
mice less than an ‘inch in length. They could not 
have been more than a few hours old, yet their 
eyes were open. 

Very carefully Leverett picked them up and de- 
posited them in the bottom of the canoe. He held 
them in the palm of his hand, and at once the 
mother charged at him, seized one of the babies in her 
mouth and carried it into the bow of the canoe, returning 
a moment later for the other one. 


T WAS interesting to note that so long as Leverett 

held the young mice in his hand, she did not offer 
to bite him. But the moment they were safely stored 
away, she returned to the attack, jumping savagely at 
Leverett’s fingers and squeaking angrily, offering to lick 
the pair of us if we didn’t “git to Glory outa there” 
and leave her babies alone. 

Leverett dropped my handkerchief over her and tried 
to pick her up in it, but she bit him twice through the 
cloth before the nerves of his fingers had time to tele- 
graph his brain that all was not well. The mouse never 
showed any desire to retreat, but was on the aggressive 
every second and “rarin’ to go.” 

Finally, after we had what pictures we needed, we 
lifted the youngsters out and put them safely back into 
the little grass nest, 
where they prompt- 
ly curled up and 
went to sleep. Then 
we tipped the canoe 
slightly, allowing 
the mother mouse to 
get out. She ran 
straight to the nest, 
sniffed momentarily 
at the babies to be 
sure they were safe, 
and then came out 
and stood between 
us and the nest, oc- 
casionally raising 
erect. on her hind- 
feet and squeaking 
to let us know that 
she had her eye on 
us... that the war 
was not over, and 
that she was merely 

(Cont. on p. 387) 





Hunks, Chinks—and a Lunk 


Hunting in the Okanagan Is a Worth-While Experience 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 


HIS tale of excitement in 
small adventure concerns 
the Okanagan, B. C., and 
when you have been up there for a 
while you just naturally fall in 
line and speak of “cot,” “cants” 
and “cukes,” “toms” and “macs” 
and with similar bobtailed brevity 
of other products of that rich soil. 
The cause of such verbal .trench- 
ancy in the inhabitants was obscure 
to me until I met the “Hunks” 
and “Chinks,” which are short- 
cuts respectively to Hungarian partridge and Chinese or 
ring-necked pheasants. It is not due to the fact that the 
folk of the region are too busy scratching for a living to 
waste words, but to their insatiable habit of speed. The 
Hunks and Chinks are like that, too. At least they are 
that way from Oct. 15th—beginning sharp at sunrise— 
till Nov. 15th sundown, sharp. As for the lunk, I own 
up. I was far too slow for those Okanagan birds. 

But no matter. Hunting—just hunting—most any- 
thing in the Okanagan in mid-October would be a mighty 
worth-while experience. The weather is delightful— 
just enough frost in the mornings to put snap in the air, 
and the air itself so racy that every chestful carries the 
kick of a cocktail; sunrises and sunsets across the purple 
lake to rave over; color of eastern maples in the cotton- 
woods, and every little draw and ravine in the tawny hills 
aflame with the glory of autumn; and what is equally to 
the point, plenty of birds that have not the slightest ambi- 
tion for being roasted and that know most of the fine 
points of the game and will lead you a merry marathon. 

Contrary to the usual run of things we did not raise 
Ned among the birds on the day of the opening of the 
season. Neither Fred nor I, strangers both, knew the 
chief haunts of the enemy and so we wandered up on the 
side hills above the lake and began our campaign in rather 
a barren quarter. Our Mentor of the region, whom we 
knew would have the latitude and longitude of every 
covey, and the first 
names of all the 
heads of families at 
least, had not ar- 
rived and the only 
satisfaction in the 
sad matter was that 
we knew the delay 
hurt him fully as 
much as it did us. 
We had no dog, but 
our Mentor had 
said we did not need 
one. We would just 
walk up our birds. 

So Frederick and 
I did our part and 
walked about on 
those hilly slopes 
and combed thickets 
and old fields and 


ih 


Hungarian partridges. 


When birds come down with enthusiasm. 
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pastures. We learned afterward that there was but one 
covey of partridge there. We did not find it. There were 
two or three coveys of pheasants perhaps, but we were not 
very successful in locating them. We found feathers and 
droppings and dust baths in the pocket gopher mounds, and 
Frederick, who is an optimist in such matters, said we 
were “walking all over them” and kept sighing over and 
over for his good dog Bango, but only a scattering hen or 
two and three cocks took the air. It was near noon that 
I had my first chance, when of a sudden out of the grass 
almost between my feet burst up a great bejeweled man- 
darin, and when I had recovered my wits and recalled that 
I had a gun he was still in deadly range and got it fine. 
Soon my companion polished off another cock and as we 
were working homeward he had an opportunity to repeat. 
That was one of the shots I will remember. I stood on 
the hill and saw it all below in the field of yellow grass— 
saw that gaudy bombshell with crazy cackle explode from 
cover under the hunter’s very nose; saw the start, and 
spring to action, the hurried aim and the little flinch to 


_ the recoil and then another aim that brought no response 


as the bird sped chuckling for cover. That much I saw; 
the rest I heard. Frederick is like that when he pulls the 
left barrel first and then tries to find another trigger where 
there isn’t any. 


OW can a hunter—an old hunter whose hair has 
grown gray at the game—in the absolute open, 
armed with a scatter gun, miss a bird as big as a cock 
pheasant that rises underfoot and streams off in a straight- 
away? So have I asked many a time, especially just after 
I have achieved this impossible thing myself, when I have 
put a load of sixes where the bird was not. I leave it for 
you to answer. 


One other very vivid memory lingers of this opening 
day. It was here we met the “spear grass.” A new agra- 
rian product has come into the region and possessed every 
yard of the hillside. A grass with a seed that looks and 
acts like a cross between a wild oat and the quill of the 
prickly porcupine. It has been especially designed to spoil 
the day for the hunt- 
er. If he should go 
abroad in woolen 
knickers and woolen 
sox, as I did, it will 
spoil not only his 
day but two or three 
of them. It travels. 
If there is a bit of 
wool anywhere on 
your person, that 
grass will find it, 
and find every seam 
and crack and eyelet 
hole in your foot- 
wear. It is never sat- 
isfied. Even buried 
in your clothing it 
keeps going. Fred 
once groaned that a 
million of the prick- 
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ers were Skipping around in his shoes like jackrabbits. At 
first I tried to pluck them out. Then I gave it up. When 
we reached home the most of the skin of our outraged legs 
was in a fever and we spent the rest of the day “picking 
stickers.” My comrade, cheerful fellow, was sure that the 
worst was over and that there could not be many stickers 
left on that hillside; the housekeeper with an eye to the 
floor where we worked, thought the same. But I said, 
“No, thank you!” I would hunt elsewhere. 

Taking it all in all, that day scarcely seemed the success 
we had been led to expect, but that evening friend James 
came along and told us he would be pleased to lead us to 
a real hunting ground on the morrow. He had shot six 
partridge and two pheasants, and missed—the details here 
were ,a bit obscure 
but it was quite sev- 
eral. The Hunks 
had been buzzing 
around “like flies,” 
“thick as peas” and 
there were lots of 
pheasants — mostly 
cocks —in the ra- 
vines,etc.,etc. James 
was all but excited. 
He was now in 
what I judged might 
be called a killing 
complex. In the 
morning he had gone 
out with his old 
twelve and came 
home at noon with 
one Hunk, a head- 
ache, an inferiority 
complex and no am- 
munition. He had 
gone back in the 
Pp. M. with his little 
twenty and a dozen 
shells and scarcely 
knew how to miss. 
Tomorrow there 
would be deadly do- 
ings across the lake. 
It was evident that 
Fred and I had 
hunted on the wrong 
side. 

So in the morn- 
ing we invaded the 
new territory. A 
leisurely sort of a 
game, this; for 
James, after some 
four miles at the 
wheel, parked his 
car in a hawthorn thicket and said we had arrived. The 
hour was not even early. “Let the birds get their break- 
fast and settle down,” he said. 


ET they did not seem so settled. In a few moments 

as we followed the shore trail in order to reach our 
own shooting ground—having no permission in this 
little corner—I was startled by the small thunder of wings 
as twenty-odd Hunks burst out of the roadside grass and 
whizzed over the knoll. Another flock and another shot up- 
ward as though blasted out of the cover and buzzed over 
the rise. Birds—and not ashell in gun. There were guns 
rapping away merrily down on the flat in the orchard lands 
toward town, but not a gunner in sight up here in the hills. 
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Ringneck pheasant and Hungarian partridges. 
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A gunner’s paradise!—open rolling hills rising to scat- 
tering timber on the skyline. Ridges and hollows and 
sharp-cut ravines at intervals full of hawthorn and snow- 
berry and choke-cherry thickets and short-grassed cover 
everywhere right from the water’s edge to the sagebrush 
slopes on the higher crests. Grass for the little pattering 
partridges; heavier cover for the sly and elusive Chinks. 

We got through the gate and spread right and left and 
the rumpus began. I saw Frederick start up the grassy 
slope, clutching his gun hard and oozing a determination to 
pull the right barrel first and begin the day with a double. 
He didn’t; but that was all I saw of him, having trouble 
enough of my own in an initiation on Hungarian partridge. 

It was positively heartrending. Bang—bang! I was 

slow on that first one 
and I knew when I 
‘pulled that the sec- 
ond one was safe. 
Whir, whir, bang, 
bang—never a feath- 
er! I knew I was 
off my wing shoot- 
ing, but this was too 
much. I took to tak- 
ing time and driving 
only one shot after 
them, but I hit. them 
where I did the oth- 
ers. In fifteen or 
twenty minutes I[ 
had made the finest 
string of “straights” 
in my life, but they 
were the wrong 
kind. I hoped the 
other fellows were 
not looking, and I 
remembered that last 
evening I had been 
guilty of owning to 
ten or elevenstraight 
kills on prairie 
chicken; and it was 
some consolation to 
hear the spiteful lit- 
tle 20 snapping and 

Fred’s heavier artil- 

lery booming back 

with reckless disre- 
gard of ammunition. 

For there seemed to 

be partridge all over 
the lower slopes of 
those hills. Most of 
my misses were 
scored on_ straight- 
away rises. When 
finally I downed a 
bird on a more difficult angling shot, I did not feel .a jot 
better, as it was not the bird I fired at! 

In an hour my initiation was complete; I had learned 
a lot. I was not half a mile from the starting point and 
had three times combed the same knolls along the shore. 
Among other things I had learned that this little feath- 
ered immigrant cannot easily be driven from his ground— 
his flights usually being very short; that he rises just 
anywhere, under foot or out of range, just depending on 
the way he feels about it; that the covey rises like a burst- 
ing rocket and gets out of there so that greased lightning 
is but a stroll by comparison; that he.alaways pitches.down 
again behind a knoll where you cannot see him, and when 
you get there he is somewhere else—thanks to the nimblest - 


If these birds are to 
supplant the native grouse, they are a good substitute. 
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legs on earth; that his dry-throated “cricking” in the 
cover is not really intended as a taunt to you but a rally- 
ing call to the covey; that when winged and a “runner” 
only a professional sprinter in the pink may hope to catch 
him; that you need not look for him at all in really heavy 
cover, as he sticks to the open with undying determina- 
tion ; that in short he is a mighty likeable little game bird, 
a wondrous substitute for our native grouse, and a target 
a trifle too shifty for a great many gunners. 


7: regard to the latter, I had been humbled into count- 
ing myself in the great majority. But I was getting 
on; had killed a single or two. Doubtless that explosive 
burst of the covey, that always seemed to bunch for a 
moment and then scatter like shrapnel, was too much of 
a nerve strain. I did better when I got a little fellow in 
a tight corner by himself. I had never on earth jumped 
so many birds in so short a time—jumped them again and 
again—and got my hands on so few. But I was having a 
splendid time. The only fly in the ointment, or more 
truly in my cup of happiness, was a haunting uneasiness 
that my comrades soon would be returning with limits 
apiece (ten birds each) and that my munitions were melt- 
ing away in this steady barrage. 

Then something happened. I killed two Hunks in 
succession—though not a double by any means—and soon 
got another and found now that I had six of the plump 
little beggars in my pocket. It just came of a sudden— 
how, I do not know. I have seen a day of misses turn 
to a day of hits—a day when I could do nothing right 
suddenly become one in which I could do no wrong, and 
birds came down as though with enthusiasm. Some fac- 
tor in the combination of eye and hand and nerve has be- 
come righted—that is the only explanation I know. Any- 
how I knew now that I could go at them again and 
annihilate them. A lunk-head no longer, I was sure of 
it, felt it in my bones and all over. But why go on and 
make .a limit? I wanted to hunt again in the P. M. 
Enough! 

So I sat on a knoll and pondered on the way of this 
wonderful little foreigner that has of his own free will 
and by right of conquest taken possession of those Cana- 
dian valleys and bids fair to multiply and inherit them 
for some time. I could hear the dry little protests off on 
the knolls at hand. For this small European has come up 


Mid-October in the Okanagan hills. 
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into this region from Washington and taken so kindly 
here as elsewhere to dry-belt conditions that he is offering 
to supplant the native grouse. For the latter come and 
go and leave us in the lurch, whereas the hardy and capa- 
ble Hunk seems not due to such fluctuation. Right here 
was the lesson to be read and understood. Within a few 
years sharp-tailed grouse and blue grouse had offered good 
shooting in the ravines cutting these very hills. Now 
there were so few that the blues in their open season 
earlier had not been at all worth hunting and the other 
grouse, both sharp-tailed and ruffed, were now so scarce 
that there was no open season. And this through no fault 
of overshooting. I had to feel that if we must fill the 
deficiency of our native grouse, by a substitute, here for 
a certainty was a good one. 

What little beauties they were! I hauled a pair, male 
and female, from the shooting-coat pocket and smoothed 
and patted them in the sun. Plump and solid-fleshed, 
strong of leg and wing, and for a bird of the grouse kind, 
heavy and cunning. Beautiful of feather, too, in a deli- 
cate, subtle way. Not the splashy magnificence of the gor- 
geous ringneck, nor the sober beauty of the ruffed grouse, 
whose coat is borrowed from the carpet of the new-fallen 
leaves of autumn, but a quiet quality of color, soft grays 
and browns, even the red tail and fine chocolate horse- 
shoe on the breast of the male tempered with brick or 
earthy tone to melt the whole into a beautiful harmony— 
and also into the dead grass. Crouched on the ground [ 


found them as hard to see as any other grouse bird. 


WAS watching two distant khaki-coated figures on the 

slope working back to starting point and wondering 
just how many birds it took to satisfy some folks anyway, 
when I saw a sight that called for action. A big, long- 
tailed Chink was swimming along the hillside making a 
getaway from the other hunters. He went over the rise, 
leaving them safely out of sight and then sailed into a 
ravine, spreading himself out like a Tom turkey as he 
checked his momentum to get his nimble legs working. 

I started up the slope. I could see that wily oriental’s 
game. He was going to retire into that choke-cherry 
thicket for his noonday snooze and then walk down the 
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Ducks—and How! 


A Close-up of America’s Breeding Grounds 


By TONY LASCELLES 


HERE the flies go in 
the winter time has al- 
ways been the subject of 


much speculation, but it is of greater 
interest to the sporting fraternity to 
not only know where the ducks go 
in the summer time, but how they 
fare during their absence. 

Northern Manitoba with its ex- 
tensive lakes and marshes is without 
doubt one of the greatest breeding 
resorts of migratory waterfowl in 
Canada, and this, at least, answers 
the question respecting the where- 
abouts of countless thousands of 
ducks during the summer months. 

From among the numerous bodies 
of water in Manitoba one would 
not choose Waterhen Lake for its 
scenic beauty. It has a greater 
charm for lovers of sport. The vast 
marsh lands bordering the eastern 
shore are the largest individual 
breeding grounds for the delectable 
canvasback in the north. 

The preference of this locality is 
assuredly the food supply. A species 
of wild celery, moderately deep 
water and the greatest measure of | 
natural protection appeals not only 
to this breed of duck, but to many 
other waterfowl. 

A conservative estimate of the 
bird population would amount to 
very many thousands. 

Wild celery appears to be a 
peculiarity to this district alone, as 
its prevalence has not been noted in 
any other locality within the. Lake 
Winnipegosis area. 

The season of 1928 was excep- 
tional for ganvasbacks, and a visit 
to the Waterhen Marshes in the fall 
disclosed few late broods. It would 
appear from observation that unsea- 
sonable nesting, with the resulting 
late broods, is a phenomenon which 
occurs in cycles, but whether or not, 
and for what reason, a satisfactory explanation is not 
forthcoming. 

The season of 1927, on the other hand, was especially 
bad. The early freeze-up caught a large number of birds 
in the flapper stage, who, unable to rise from the water 
Preparatory to their migratory flight, were frozen in. 
Others, more mature, managed to leave at the last mo- 
ment, but were physically unfit for the great journey and 
perished miserably in the snow after a futile attempt to 
satisfy the nomadic instinct. This condition was not 
peculiar to canvasbacks alone, but to other late nesting 
species, 

To the casual waterfowl nesting in the marshes about 
t! Indian reservations within the Lake Winnepegosis 
ar.\, and elsewhere in Manitoba, late broods are an an- 
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HE prohibiting of 

which has been in force internationally 
for some years, and the efforts at organized 
protection during the breeding season and 
until young birds are mature, leaves little 
doubt that there will be preserved for pos- 
terity a plentiful supply of waterfowl to 
grace the tables of future generations and 
to foster the spirit of sportsmanship and 
the love for the great outdoors. 


nual occurrence. ‘There is, how- 
ever, an explanation for this condi- 
tion. Indian residents of the re- 
serves have an ingenius method of 
insuring a fresh food supply during 
the spring and summer months. 
Realizing the food value of eggs 
when fishing is precarious and big- 
game hunting out of the question, 
they seek the nests of broody birds 
before laying commences. The nests 
usually selected are those of pintails 
or mallards. Marking their position 
with poles, they await the appear- 
ance of eggs. Upon two being laid 
they remove one, and thereafter one 
or two at a time as they appear, al- 
ways leaving the original, which 
they mark, as an inducement to fur- 
ther production. 

It is said, but the writer is un- 
able to verify the fact, that eggs are 
secured in this manner until the end 
of July, or even later, when the In- 
dians depart to the bush lands in 
search of senesa root for the market. 
The Indians state that eventually 
the birds will lay a full clutch of 
eggs and again produce for them a 
supply of food between seasons in 
the fall, when upon the formation 
of thin ice on the marshes, the young 
flapper birds are easily dispatched 
with sticks. Some of the more ma- 
ture broods manage to escape and 
attempt the long flight south. They 
are often found in the snow at the 
commencement of winter a few 
miles from the marshes in which 
they were raised. 

Unfortunately there is no means 
of controlling this practice. Exist- 
ing game laws do not apply, for 
Indians enjoy all privileges regard- 
ing the taking of game within the 
confines of their reserves. 

Similar, depredations a-e perpe- 
trated by these primitive people 
when traveling by water more or less on vacation. Se- 
lecting a slough or marsh with possibilities for a generous 
food supply they will camp in its vicinity and during the 
ensuing days secure eggs by the pailful, remaining until 
the supply is exhausted. ‘They then move on to fresh 
fields with similar intent. No egg, however, is wasted, for 
any stage of incubation in nowise impairs its food value to 
them. Happily this practice is becoming less prevalent, 
due to the efforts of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
in behalf of the Migratory Birds Convention Act, far 
traveling Indians are selecting eggs elsewhere of less sport- 
ing value, not in preference but through force of thought- 
ful necessity. It is a case of a choice between two evils, 
but with a view of protecting birds of value the taking 

(Continued on page 372) 
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Spring Training on ’Chucks 


Days Afield During the Closed Season on Big Game 
By KENNETH FULLER LEE 


bull elephants in Kennebec 

County, State of Maine, 
so the Lady and I decided to 
go out and garner us a mess 0’ 
woodchucks. Not a very lofty 
ambition, perhaps, for a pair of 
experienced big game hunters— 
but what of that? 

Woodchucks, considered im- 
personally, are pretty fair game 
after all, and considered from 
the standpoint of “the greatest 
good to the greatest number,” they rank high indeed. 
oe are not enough bull elephants to go ’round, any- 

ow. 

“Take the glasses. I think there are two right on top 
of that knoll in the middle of the field,” said my shooting 
partner, pointing eagerly with the muzzle of her little 
.32-20 Marlin as she passed me the binoculars. 

Resting my elbows solidly to prevent vibration, I 
focussed the Zeiss lenses on the knoll some two hundred 
yards distant. And sure enough, there were two of them. 
One was flattened out in the little earthen bowl at the 
entrance to his den, just his head showing as he enjoyed 
a sun-bath. The other, a fat, dark ’chuck, was feeding 
in the short grass of early May, not yet high enough to 
hide his body. 

“We'll slip something over on that pair of clover- 
eaters,” I told the Lady. “Stay right here while I walk 
cross the field and scare them into their den. The min- 
ute you see them go out of sight, hustle over until you 
get within good heading distance of the dens, then sit 
down, train your rifle on the nearest mound, and wait.” 

As I walked leisurely across the thin, newly-sprouted 


I T was the closed season on 


“Good morning.” 


grass, I took pains not to look squarely at the two ’chucks, 
They had spotted me, of course, the moment I left the 
edge of the woods. But I was not walking directly to- 
ward them, my course would take me past the little knoll 
at a distance of twenty or thirty yards, so they eould not 
be sure that I had spotted them. ‘There’s a bit of psy- 
chology to woodchuck shootin’, at that! 

Out of one corner of my eye I watched the feeding 
chuck edge over toward his den, enter it, then emerge to 
rest his chin on its edge and scan my gradual approach 
warily. The other did not move until I was quite close, 
then the gray tip of his nose disappeared in the dark en- 
trance. He whistled angrily, and the second ’chuck also 
disappeared . . . but almost immediately stuck up an 
inquisitive nose to make sure that I was walking right 
along about my business. 

At the far edge of the field I sat down and trained the 
glasses on the scene of action. The Lady had followed 
instructions beautifully and was flattened out in a nice, 
comfortable prone position fifty or sixty yards from the 
knoll, her little Marlin commanding the nearest ’chuck 
den. Right then I commenced to feel sorry for that 
chuck; knowing well the grief that was in store for him. 


SAW his gray nose top the little dirt-heap; then his 

ears and_eyes showed and part of his fore-shoulders. 
He was still watching me, utterly unsuspicious of any 
other source of danger. His head jerked oddly . . . he 
slid down into the little basin and thrashed about for 
a moment, the crack of the smokeless sounding flat in my 
listening ears. 

“Number One! That starts the day off right!” I said 
to myself, waving frantically to my partner to stay where 
she was instead of getting up and showing herself . . . 
there was another ’chuck on that knoll to be reckoned 


Keep your head down, Fritzie boy! 
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with. But she couldn’t 
wait, she just natur- 
ally had to see that 
first one of the season, 
so | slumped back re- 
signedly and waited 
for her to investigate 
the results of her 
shooting. 

Triumphantly she 
held him up, pointing 
to the hole left by the 
soft-nosed .32-20 un- 
der the unlucky 
’chuck’s ear. “I hit 
him within an inch of 
where I held.” So 
then I knew why Mr. 
’Chuck hadn’t been 
able to slide clear into 
his den, as he invari- 
ably will unless hit in 
the brain, heart or 
spine. He’s a tough baby, and can carry more lead than 
a tomcat . . . which is saying plenty. 

“We'll get the other one on the way back, maybe!” I 
said, as we cut off the first one’s tail and put it in the 
brown paper envelope which we always take along for this 
purpose. Woodchucks, the Maine variety, are too heavy 
to be carried home as trophies . . . and some of our 
friends are inclined to be skeptical. So we save the tails. 
Everyone knows that woodchucks do not shed their caudal 
appendages except under duress, and a display of six or 
eight freshly-cut woodchuck tails is proof in any man’s 
court that the former owners have run into some form 
of disaster. 

A meadow-lark sang from a fence-post as we left the 
first field, and allowed us to approach closely enough to 
see the plover-like brown markings on his back when he 


finally did fly. 


E entered a narrow strip of woodland, crossed it, 

and on the far side sat down to scan the flat, 
rocky hillside ahead, basking in the warm Spring sun- 
shine. “Ought to be ’chucks out there in those rocks,” I 
suggested. ‘We didn’t get them all, last Spring.” 

The Lady was using the glasses industriously. ‘Yes, I 
can see one . . . a whopper, too!” she exclaimed excited- 
ly. “He is in the stone wall at the top of the hill, right 
beside that dark rock. Here, take the glasses!” 

In a moment I spotted him, a big, plump ’chuck, gray 
with age and rotund with good living. Removing the 
glasses which had rendered his location easy, I noted with 
pleasure that he could be seen fairly well with the unaided 
eye. So I climbed onto a big boulder, spread-eagled in a 
comfortable prone position, and held the tiny ivory bead 
of my .250 Savage on the distant quarry. It was upwards 
of a hundred and fifty yards and the small ivory bead 
pretty well covered up the mark at that distance, but my 
rifle is sighted for just that sort of work. I had used a 
life-size ’chuck silhouette in sighting it in at a hundred, 
and the hundred-grain, open-point bullets would strike 
about three inches high at the distance, allowing me to 
hold at six o’clock on a woodchuck and hit him dead 
center . . . barring accidents. 

My partner watched the proceedings with keen interest, 
having seen me perform too often to offer any criticism. 
When I was all set, I whistled sharply. Instantly the 
‘chuck sat up on the edge of his den entrance . . . the 
ivory sight settled into position just where his brown form 
met the earth, then, ever so gently, I squeezed the checked 
trigger. 
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The end of a long stalk. 


.few minutes later the Lady tugged at my arm. 
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“Wham!” spoke 
the little .250. I saw 
a white patch of 
stone-dust leap from 
the wall directly be- 
hind the falling 
chuck, who slid for- 
ward and lay still at 
the foot of the little 
dirt-pile. That’s one 
thing in favor of the 
little rifle, one rarely 
loses a ’chuck that is 
hit at all squarely 
with it. The fast, 
open-pointed _ bullets 
mushroom on impact, 
and do an appalling 
amount of damage, 
especially if the 
‘chuck suffers an ab- 
dominal hit. 

If you like them to 
eat, don’t use the .250! A woodchuck wrecked with one 
of those 100-grain speedsters is fit for nothing except, 
maybe, soup. This one was no exception. We did man- 
age to salvage his tail, however. 

Then we went on, over the hill and down across a wide 
field that sloped away toward Seven Mile Brook. A 
“There! 
Over in the field near that little pine.” A fat ’chuck, far 
from his den, was scuttling slowly along in the grass, 
sitting up now and then to take a look around in search 
of a possible foe. It was a bit over a hundred yards. We 
didn’t know where this one lived when he was at home. 
If he dived into the thick fringe of woods we probably 
wouldn’t get another chance at him, so, “Give it to him 
when I count three!” I said, throwing off the safety and 
tossing up the little Savage. 

That bewildered ’chuck must have thought a creeping 
barrage had lit in his precinct. My first shot drove mud 
all over him . . . as the lever shot forward and back I 
heard the report of the Lady’s Marlin and saw a streak 
of brown soil spring up a foot in front of the flying wood- 
chuck, who immediately “swapped ends” and started back 
toward the center of the field. Leading him a foot, I shot 
again. The bullet apparently struck right between his 
legs, lifting him bodily with its impact. But he lit run- 
ning, and beside me the little Marlin chattered away 
savagely, keeping up a swift accompaniment to the full- 
throated song of my high-power. 

We think it was the Lady who finally turned the trick 
. . . for it was after one of her shots that the fleeing 
’chuck dropped and started kicking. The hole in his neck 
didn’t look big enough to have been made by the Savage. 
However, why argue about it? We got him! And a 
third tail joined the first two in the brown envelope. 

Then, crossing a strip of plowed land, we met a farmer. 
I knew him; had met him once before when I was out 
taking pictures of some of the same ’chucks we had just 
been shooting. On that occasion he had not appeared 
particularly friendly, seeming to think that anyone who 
bothered to take photographs of a “pesky crittur” like a 
woodchuck must have something radically wrong about 
him. 


O-DAY, however, he was all smiles, having heard 
the rifle duet a few moments earlier. “Gittin’ any ?” 
he called, cordially. We walked closer and displayed our 
trophies. “Good fer you... git all ye kin of ’em, the 
cussid things *bout ruint my gardin last year,” he said 
approvingly. 
(Continued on page 346) 





The tumbling waters of Black River harbor hundreds of fighting speckled trout, 


Trout of the Rocky Bottoms 
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An Interesting Day on an Upper Peninsular Trout Stream 


ad HAT’S what I call plain down- 
right hard luck,” remarked 
Charlie as the car slowed down, 

then stopped at the top of a small grade. 

“Why didn’t you let us know this old tote road was 
under construction before we started,” I asked Thompson, 
who had been responsible for directing us over the bumpy 
roadway that led us to the upper reaches of the Black 
River. 

“Heck, how did I know? ‘They take a notion to tear 
up a county road any time up here. I’m sorry we can’t 
ride any farther, but it’s only about two more miles to 
the river anyway,” replied our guide. 

“Well, let’s get going then,” I chimed in. “I’m anxious 
to limber up my fly-casting arm and listen to the ripple 
of the rapids.” 

We had left our cottage on Little Martha Lake at 
daybreak and had made good time over the splendid high- 
way between Mercer, Wisconsin, and Ironwood, Michi- 
gan. But after leaving Ironwood—well, the roads just 
weren’t built that way. Deep holes, ditches, and boulders 
were scattered along the winding trail. No wonder the 
residents of the community decided to build a real road. 

Running the car to the side of the road, we unloaded 
our duffel and fishing tackle, then shouldered our loads 
and hit down the broken road to the little trail that led 
to the river. Two miles is not a long ways—sometimes. 
It may have been our extreme anxiety to start fishing that 
made the trail seem so long—then again, it may have been 
the fact that we wore our hip-boots to hike in—a very 
amateurish thing to do. Still, the man who is supposed 
to know better*sometimes does wrong. 

The gentle gurgle of the tumbling rapids soon reached 


By CAL JOHNSON 


our ears and we peered through the heavy 
foliage towards the welcome sound. | 
caught a glance of the silvery sparkle of 
the flowing river as the trail turned suddenly to the left. 
Another few minutes and we were standing on the bank 
of the Black River watching the clear, cold waters dance 
and tumble over rocky formations. 

“Glory be! What a sight for a fly fisherman,” said 
Nash. 

“She certainly is a daisy,” I said in reply. “Bet there 
are plenty of brookies hiding in the pools below the rapids. 
Looks like trout for dinner today ?” 

We were soon busy rigging up our rods, selecting flies 
and adjusting our creels for the day’s angling. No party 
of fishermen ever possessed greater anticipation at the 
start of a fishing trip than did this humble gathering of 
men, 

“What kind of flies did you say were best for the Black 
River?” I asked Thompson. 

“My best luck has been with the old standby—royal- 
coachman, but a professor, Montreal, Cahill and Mc- 
Ginty usually get results,” he revealed. 


” HIS should be a good day for a dry-fly,” remarked 
Nash. “I like to see ’em swirl and take the fly off 
the surface.” 

“Me too,” I nodded. “These waters are too clear for 
a wet fly anyway, unless you want to sink a bug down to 
them in one of the deep, dark pools. 

My rod was of the split-bamboo type, nine feet in 
length and weighing 434 ounces. A size “E,” double- 
tapered, enameled line graced my automatic fly reel, with 
a fine tapered gut leader of six-foot length attached to the 
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line. My flies were of 
the eyed type, which 
are the best for dry- 
fly fishing. Why? 
Because the loop in 
the short leader of the 
snelled fly scoops up 
water when the fly is 
lifted off the surface. 
Short casts can be 
executed in a satisfac- 
tory way with the 
snelled fly, but for 
long casts and _all- 
around. dry-fly fishing 
the eyed fly is really 
the best type. 

“Being that there 
are four of us, I will 
suggest that two fish 
downstream and the 
other two upriver,” 
suggested —Thompson. 

“Correct, that’s 
the only way to do,” agreed Nash. 

The result of this suggestion sent me downstream, 
much to my disappointment. Past experiences had proven 
to me that upstream was the real successful method when 
dry-flying. However, we were all experienced trout 
fishermen and what decision was made was good for me 
as well as any of the others. To give vent to my inward 
feelings would be unsportsmanlike. So that ended it. I 
went downstream with Nash. 

Sometimes I wonder just why anglers feel that up- 
stream is the only way to fish. It’s true, of course, that 
the trout lie with their heads pointed towards the onrush- 
ing waters and the possibility of their seeing you is greater 
when approaching them from above. But even so, if the 
fisherman watches his shadow, casts across the waters ‘and 
makes his way downriver quietly he will get -his share 
of trout. 

I have taken many trout from the boiling pools that 
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Charlie and I held a post-mortem over our catch. 
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form at the lower side 
of a boulder in the 
center of the stream, 
or from the foamy 
commotion of small 
falls that widen into 
a broad pool at the 
foot of a short rapids, 
when fishing down- 
stream. Then there 
have also been times 
when I approached 
likely-looking bends 
in the river, on hands 
and_ knees’ through 
the brush and high 
grass along the banks, 
dropping my fly with 
a flip-cast. So, a bit 
of science coupled 
with common sense is 
after all the greatest 
factor in catching a 
creel of trout, 
whether fishing up- or downstream. 

“You don’t mind if I go on ahead?” asked Nash, with 
a broad, kindly smile across his tanned face. “I’m all 
hooked up and am anxious to get going.” 

“Go to it,” I answered. “I'll be along in a few min- 
utes and may catch up to you within an hour or so.” 


HE splashing of water as all three fishermen waded 

out into the boiling river soon died into the normal 
laughter of the stream itself, and I was left alone. I sat 
on a log to wait a half hour before trailing Charlie down- 
river. It is not well to follow too closely when trout fish- 
ing and the time spent in meditation usually more than 
makes up for lost time on the stream. 

I watched Nash as he sent his fly sailing back and forth 
through the air, finally dropping it lightly upon the sur- 
face of the stream. He worked his rod back and forth, 
controlling the floating fly with the line held in his left 

hand. I also saw him bring his 
rod back quickly and noted the 
bend along its shiny length as a 
trout took his fly. He turned 
and shouted something to me, 
but his voice was drowned by 
the noise of the bubbling rapids. 


(Continued on page 361) 


Thompson and his partner waded 
out into the stream, 





DIMINUTIVE darky, carrying a 
A toy gun, with a mangy hound fol- 
lowing at his heels, was dragging 

a cottontail about the yard of an un- 
pretentious farm house. It was a picture 
too good to miss. I stopped my car and 
with my camera at ready, I hailed the 
youngster and he readily agreed to pose for 
me. But before I could click the shutter, 
a stream of children began pouring out of 
the house followed 
by an_ ebony - hued 
giant who stopped 
and grinned happily 
at the idea of having 
his offspring photo- 
graphed. 

“Dat chile is trail- 
in’ right ‘long lak his pappy; jes give ’im a 
gun an’ dat houn’ an’ he aint want t’play 
wid nuffin’ else,” he boasted. 

“Many rabbits around here?” I asked. 

“Is dey enny rabbits ’roun’ heah? White 
fo’ks, deys mo’ cottontails roun’ heah dan dey 
is kuklux in Georgia. Dey feet prints mos 
kivers de groun’ deys so thick.” 

That information had the same effect on 
me that reading a cook book would have to 
a hungry man. 

“Effen you jes had some sho nuff houns, 
you kin git all de cottontails you wants.” 

I thanked him for the information and 
climbed in my car and headed for Poyner’s 
Store, for Walter, the junior member of the 
firm, was owner of a pack of beagle hounds 
of which he said, “There are no better.” 

I immediately unfolded my plans for an 
afternoon’s hunt. He was busy measuring 
off yard after yard of ginghams and percale 
for a feminine customer. 

“Can’t go,” was his reply. “Just too busy 
to stop and go rabbit hunting.” 

Never liking the idea of leading a man 
away from his business, I started for the 
door when he called, “Wait a minute, I 
think the rush is over for the day and I 
believe I will give the dogs a little exercise.” 

“If-business interferes with pleasure, cut 
out the business,” misquoted a star customer 
as he ejected a thin stream of tobacco juice at a pop-bottle 
stopper. 

“Let’s go,” said Walter as he gave his dry-goods cus- 
tomer her change and started for the door. 


“Need another one in the party, ought to have three 
to hunt rabbits,” I suggested. 

“T’m just waiting for an invitation,” spoke the star 
customer, taking another shot at the pop-bottle cap. 
“Gimme a box of shells and I’ll hurry along home and 
get my gun. You fellows stop for me,” he added with- 
out waiting further for an invitation. And with the 
shells tucked safely under his arm, he started off. 

As Walter lives only a short distance from his place 
of business, he rushed off to get the dogs and his gun 
and was back in short order with seven of the best 
hounds of his pack. 


“This’ll be enough dogs, won’t it?” asked Walter. 

“‘Where’s old Bill?” puffed Allie, the star customer, 
as he came running up, out of breath. 

“Never mind about old Bill, that’s enough dogs for 
one rabbit hunt,” I ventured. 

aaa Bill’s the jumpingest dog in the country,” urged 
Allie. 


“Is dey enny rabbits 
*roun’ heah? White 
folks, dey feet prints 
mos’ kivers de groun’ 
dey’s so thick!” 


Carolina 


A Picaninny and a Toy 


By RUPERT 


UT old Bill was left behind and we were off on a 
rabbit hunt in territory where their foot prints 
“kivered the groun’.” 

We left the highway and started out across the fields 
to the woods that the old darky had assured me was 
“Ses plumb full ob cottontails.” We had no more than 
reached the edge of the woods, a scrubby pine thicket, 
before Dink, one of the old dogs, jumped a rabbit and 
the others packed in. 

There was music in the air. Allie started, running 
down a nearby path to head the rabbit off one way, 
and Walter started off after the dogs. Believing in 
that old adage that a cottontail will come back to where 
he was jumpéd, I decided to hang around and save my 
legs and let the dogs do the work. And they were work- 
ing. They were half a mile away in less than nothing. 

I decided that they had jumped a fox as I didn’t think 
a rabbit would do such running as that. Evidently 
there was no trace of tularemia in that rabbit’s family. 
I could hear Walter yelling to the dogs once in a w hile, 
but they didn’t seem to be making much headway in 
returning that rabbit to his home station. 

All at once the barking stopped. “Lost that one,” I 
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ottontails 


Gun Start Something 


E. WEST 


heels and a moment later I heard Allie’s old 
single-barreled gun go off. Then, “I got 
im,” yelled Allie. 

And when he started over to pick him up, 
he kicked out another one. “There he goes, 
right to you!” he yelled. 

The dogs had smelled him and took right 
after him, and away he went over about the 
same course the first one took, only he didn’t 
go all the way. Walter was standing just 

in the right place and 

iii aia eae when that cottontail 

elk ti ates: tibel showed himself, Wal- 

but happy; for there’s br we him < ~_ 

nothing like a day of No. 8s and keelec 

‘steep Ciealine him over. Then he 

ieee called the dogs and 

; showed him to them 

and they evidently 

knew that it was up to them to jump an- 
other one. 

Slo Gal, a bench-legged beagle in her first 
year, was the next to jump one. 

“Listen at that hound,” said Walter 
proudly. ‘“That’s some dog.” 


LLIE, hearing Walter’s gun and not 

hearing him call the dogs, surmised 
that he had killed the rabbit and so started 
to us just as Slo Gal jumped. That rab- 
bit ran right by him, and he almost broke 
his neck twisting around to take a crack at 
him. But he was a trifle late, for that 
long-eared cottontail proceeded to broadcast 
his tracks over a considerable acreage before 
the dogs could get him straightened out. 

I soon found that these twentieth-century 
cottontails were very much like flappers, they 
believed in cutting things short. No more 
of this “take your time and let the hounds 
enjoy themselves.” It was a matter of “the 
best man wins,” with them. And that rab- 
bit made a dash for the tall timbers. 

Allie, who claims to know all about 
cottontails, made for the nearest crossing 
point and climbed up on a stump while Wal- 
ter stood in a pathway waiting for the rabbit 
to start on his return trip. Then all at once 
that organization of dog flesh ceased to func- 


thought, and I repeated the thought aloud. tion and became quiet. 
But Walter kept yelling at them and a moment later “Lost that speed king,” I murmured. 
they picked up the trail again and Sousa’s band couldn’t Then I heard the tenor voice of Pot Licker, a seasoned 
beat the music they made. And then Bang, Bang, veteran, give one long howl and I looked up just 
went Walter’s gun. in time to see Walter make a grab at something. 
I was just fixing to yell and ask him if he had He had his gun in one hand and was grabbing 


killed the rabbit when I heard him call 
the dogs, then 1 knew that he had 
missed. The dogs opened up again and 
headed in my direction. 
They were fully five hundred yards 
away when suddenly I heard a tap, tap, 
_ tap—something coming through the 
weeds. And out hopped that cottontail, 


right in front of me, and stopped. He 


wiggled first one ear and then the other, 
listening for the dogs. I drew a bead 
on him and pulled the trigger, but just 
a fraction of a second late. He made 
one hop that took him out of sight just 
as the gun spoke. 

“Heah, heah, heah!” I yelled. 


But the dogs were already on his 


with the other. There was a puff of 
smoke and a bang, then I heard the 
cottontail squeal. Pot Licker had run 
him right between Walter’s legs. It was 
too close to shoot so Walter tried to 
catch him. Pot Licker grabbed at the 
same time and then Walter’s gun went 
off and came near blowing the top of 
his head off. 

“What you shooting at?” yelled Al- 
lie who had witnessed the performance 
from a grand-stand seat on the top of 
the stump. “Rabbits can’t fly.” i. 

Walter took the rabbit away from 
Pot Licker and stuck him in the pocket 

(Continued on page 367) 
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FTER the long Winter 

months of rain, slush and cue. 

sleet, not to speak of furnace 
fires and ashes, the angler is more 
than ready to greet the warm days 
of Spring when the midges first 
make their appearance, dancing in 
little clouds in the windless sunny 
places. When the robin is doing his best to make life 
miserable for the early worm, and the lady of the house 
makes tentative remarks concerning skeeter screens, house 
cleanings, moth balls and rugs, then does the dyed-in- 
wool angler really sit up and take notice of the good 
times just ahead. 

His preparations were completed weeks ago;_. rods 
varnished, reels cleaned and oiled, new lines reeled on, 
hook points filed to needle sharpness and, everything is 
ready for the first trip of the year, that occasion so long 
awaited and now almost at hand. The boy with his first 
long trousers doesn’t get any more real “kick” than the 
surf angler who is at last on his way to the beach. 

Your path through the dunes is in itself a glance at 
Old Mother Nature. On either hand nesting snipe start 
from their hiding places, run ahead, rise and circle 
around you in a frenzy of fear for their eggs 
or recently hatched youngsters. Fiddler crabs 
duck into their holes in the damp places, while 
sand-foxes and big gray sand-spiders scuttle 
away in the dry sand. As you emerge from 
the dunes onto the open beach you uncon- 
sciously hitch your packsack to a more com- 
fortable position and stand for a minute and 
look over the scene before picking out your 
fishing grounds. 

Off to the northeast you may see 
the smoke of a steamer, hull down, 
and bound for some port where 
adventure in one form or another 
awaits her ‘crew, or perhaps a 
lumber schooner sliding along in the gentle 
breeze, all sails set, laden with pine and 
spruce from the lumber regions of Maine and 
Canada, or again a snowy-white banana boat 
bound from the warm countries to the great 
seaports of the country. The grass on the 
dunes makes a dry sharp rustle as the wind 
blows the stalks together and the sibilant hiss 
of the backwash of the waves on the sand 


and circle around 


while sand-foxes 


Worth 
fishing 
for. 


OUR path through the dunes is in 
itself a glance at Old Mother Na- 
On either hand nesting snipe start 

from their hiding places, run ahead, rise 

you. 
duck into their holes in the damp places, 
and big gray 
spiders scuttle away in the dry sand. 


Beached. 


makes music in our ears. Oh Boy! 
Out on the open beach again, blue 
sky overhead, nothing to interfere 
with your view of the horizon, feed- 
ing shorebirds scuttering along, 
teetering and bobbing, lazy seagulls 
sailing by, crows cawing and fight- 
ing for broken clams and bits of 
dead crabs washed up by the tide. 

The old-timer at the game needs no hint as to tackle, 
bait, habits of the fish he seeks to catch, beach formation 
and the other things which tend to make surf fishing 
so interesting, but every year there are many new faces 
in our ranks, and it is for them the following lines are 
written. 


Fiddler crabs 


sand- 


N selecting your tackle pick the best equipment you 
can find, not necessarily the most expensive, but the 
tackle best fitted for the surf-casters’ game. You will 
eventually reach the critical stage where only the best 
tackle will satisfy, so if possible start with that best. 
There is an angle to surf casting not found in any other 
kind of fishing, the fact that your catch may range from 
a kingfish to a bass, and these bass (both channel bass 
and striped bass) are real fish and test fully 

the anglers’ skill and tackle. 

The split bamboo rod is the choice of most 
casters, having better action and more back- 
bone than a wood rod of the same calibre. It 
requires somewhat more care than a wood 
rod, one made of greenheart, bethabarra or 
dagama wood, as the silk wrappings must be 
kept well varnished and tight, but a split 
bamboo rod will outlast most wood rods if 
accorded the proper care. The wood rod is 
far more likely to take a set than the split 
bamboo, and it may have a check in the wood 
not showing on the surface, but inside, and is 
apt to break at some inopportune time. | 
have had this happen to wood rods which I 
had used for a number of years and which 
to all appearance were as strong as when first 
made. 

A surf stick of six-foot length is the stand- 
ard rod, but one of six-foot six-inch length 
is an easier rod with which to cast, but has 
the inconvenience of being more difficult to 
carry around on the various trips due to its 
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added length. ‘There are a number of seven-foot rods 
that are being used, mice to cast with, but hard to fit 
into a car while traveling. 

Many beginners make the mistake of choosing a rod 
of heavy calibre, thinking that the heavier rod is 
of necessity stronger than a lighter one, and 
therefore more to be desired for surf work. 
This is a big mistake, for a stiff heavy 
rod is harder to land a fish with than 
one lighter and more springy. It is the 
spring and bend of the rod that takes 
much of the strain off your line. 
When you have a big fish hooked your 
15-thread line could not possibly check 
him, having a breaking test of slightly 
over 30 pounds, but the spring of 
the rod takes the tension off the line 
while it exerts an even pull on the 
fish. A heavy flagpole may easily snap 
off in a gale, while the limbs of trees, 
of smaller calibre and more limber 
bend and ease back into place again. 

To test a rod, grasp the butt end cf 
the tip firmly in your hand and strike the 
rod sharply with the other hand several feet 
above the butt end.- If it has a good vibratory 
action, sharp and lively, the chances are it will serve your 
purpose. Some rods are green, that is, the bamboo is not 
properly dried—place the tip end of the rod on the floor 
and bend the rod into the form of a bow, then hold it up 
and glance along it. If there is a slight bend, or set, 


try it on the other five faces of the rod in the same way. 
If it takes a bend easily then do not buy it, however cheap 
the price may be, it will take a set every time you cast 
or hook a fish, 

When buying your rod take into consideration the use 


to which the rod is to be put. We all of us like a light 
rod, it is far more sporty when playing a fish, but the 
casting end of the. question must also be considered. A 
three-ounce pyramid sinker is generally used in a quiet 
surf or where there is little current, but in a pounding 
sea, or where the tide is pulling along the beach, then it 
is necessary to use a heavier lead, one of four or five 
ounces in weight. Add to this weight the big baits 
necessary when fishing for bass or sharks and you can 
readily see that a light rod would be out of place for 
this sort of fishing. 

Agate casting tops and agate guides are best on this 
type of rod. Your 
line, literally flying 
when making a cast 
or playing a big fish 
during its first rush, 
would cut grooves in 
all-metal guides and 
tops and only the 
agate mountings will 
Save wear and tear on 
your line, and a 
frayed line may easily 
spoil your trip. The 
off-set casting top is 
generally used for surf 
casting, as the line can 
in no way come in 
contact with either 
your rod or the metal 
mounting of the top. 
The straight stirrup 
type of casting top is 
‘cheaper, but allows the 
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I ran him up on the beach. 
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line to touch the metal mounting at the U-shaped part of 
the top. It is a wise precaution to take along an extra 
casting top on your trips, as agates are easily broken and 
you may find yourself with a broken casting top during a 
good run of fish. 
Spring butts are generally used for surf cast- 
ing, most butts of this type ranging in length 
from 24 to 36 inches. For myself I pre- 
fer the heavier type of butt, the so-called 
“clubby butt,” as I have broken a num- 
ber of spring butts casting heavy baits. 
A machine-wrapped rod of the above 
general description may be 
bought in most sporting 
goods stores for somewhere 
between $15.00 and $20.00 
and in many instances I have 
seen very good rods for sale 
at a lower price, special sales, etc. Of 
course a hand-wrapped and finished rod, 
or one wrapped the entire length of the 
tip, will run higher in price, from $25.00 
to $40.00. 
The surf reel is a very important part of 
your equipment. Your rod may be of the 
best, but if your reel is not a good one your cast- 
ing will suffer in consequence. The free-spool reel of 
from 250 to 350 yards’ capacity is most generally used. 
The free-spool level or button, as the case may be, allows 
the gears to be thrown out of contact when casting, thus 
allowing the spindle, or spool, to revolve without turning 


the handle. The 300-yard reel will be found the best 


Gull’s 
eggs in 
nest, 


- for all-around use, as it allows you to have enough line 


at your command for almost any size or type of fish 
caught in the surf. I have two reels I use for surf work, 
a 350-yard free-spool reel holding about 560 of 15-thread 
line and a 250-yard reel holding about 560 feet of the 
same size line. The big reel I use for channel bass, 
stripers and sharks, and the smaller for weakfish and blue- 
fish, as it is easier to cast with than the large reel. 


A German silver mounted reel with free spool and 
made by a reliable concern may be bought for as low as 
$10.00. Most reels, however, sell at a higher price, from 
$12.00 to $40.00 and even more. 

I have always found it wise to pack the bearings of my 
reels with vaseline. Oil is too light and runs out too 
easily, while vaseline, having a heavier body, will last 
much longer. After a few casts the vaseline will melt to 
a certain extent and allow the reel to run freely. The 
first few casts, how- 
ever, will be below 
normal as to distance, 
due to the body of 
the vaseline. I have 
seen many reels bind 
because of improper 
lubrication at the 
bearings, but using 
vaseline for packing I 
have never known of 
a reel to bind, either 
casting or playing a 
fish. 

The 12- and 15- 
thread lines are those 
most commonly used 
for surf casting. It is 
easier to cast with the 
lighter line as it takes 
up less water than the 
heavier line and offers 


(Cont. on page 352) 





The Sea Beast 


A Thrilling (?) Adventure on the South Jersey Shore 


By HY. S. WATSON 


O the north nothing 
but sand dunes and 
the spume of the tire- 


less, restless surf; to the 
south misty and vague was 
Atlantic City’s skyline. Here 
was the loneliest stretch of 
coast on New Jersey’s shore 
line. Back of this tumbled 
jumble of dunes are miles of 
salt marshes and then to back 
up the marshes, to make this 
few miles of waste land with- 
in sight of a famous play- 
ground isolated and lonely 
with the mystery of the sea 
hanging over it all, is Bar- 
negat Bay. 

By water was the only way 
to reach this strip of no 
man’s land. You hummed 
down Barnegat Bay in your 


cruiser and took to the sea by way of an inlet that. 


bounded our story on the north; you followed down the 
coast, wallowing in the trough of the sea, for five miles 
to nose into another inlet that was the southern line of 
the place where things happened. You found there a 
good anchorage, neighborly to the life-saving station. 

A certain few of us made this trip just as often as Dame 
Fortune smiled. Sometimes the lucky one was on every 
trip. If a regular was frowned on by the lady and a va- 
cancy left on the cruiser a friend was asked to go and 
make the party full. Five could live very comfortably on 
board for three or four days without running short of 
fresh: water and-ice. To go fishing we took the dinkey 
and rowed to the north shore of the inlet, and for two or 
three miles north of the inlet waded in the surf behind 
the bars that made this shore dangerous for shipping. 
These bars twisted and turned with every storm, but al- 
ways they were there, changing, making deep channels 
and crawling out to sea; or stretching along the shore and 
in the channels between the bars were fish. 

Sharks, five or six feet long and good sporty scrappers, 
channel bass, stripers, and, of course, the despised ray, 
abound in these waters. (When I 
call the ray names I am speaking as 
a surf fisherman—not as an icthy- 
ologist. ) 

We called the coast-guard men 
friends and part of our cargo al- 
ways went to their library or larder. 
The house was dull gray and 
weatherbeaten, just back of the 
dunes and a rifle-shot from our an- 
chorage. No insignificant member 
of the guard was old Eli, the dun- 
gray horse which wandered at will 
over the island in the summer and 
whose stable door was always un- 
locked. When the soft west wind 
blew onto the island it brought 
hordes of green heads—flies that can 
bite through a flannel shirt—and 


The “gang,” preparing for battle. 


Old “Els.” 


mosquitoes that bored and 
bored deep. When you could 
hear the chimes from the 
mainland and the pests ar- 
rived, Old Eli hied him to 
the surf edge, which the 
flies and mosquitoes shun. If, 
perhaps, Old Eli had been 
bitten and needed cooling off 
he went through the surf and 
swam out to sea or along the 
shore. His head sticking out 
of the ocean was a familiar 
sight on west-wind days. If 
some of us happened to be 
fishing, the chances were ten 
to one that he would come 
ashore near the fishermen and 
plop over the wet sand to say 
“Howdy,” beg for a little 
friendly petting or an apple 
out of the lunch basket, and 
he was always sure of a welcome. In summer he carted 
our duffle up the beach in a wide-tread, two-wheel cart. 
If the flies and mosquitoes were bad and he was harnessed 
to the cart, his friend and driver squirted a devilish mix- 
ture over him with an atomizer pump of the kind the good 
housewife goes after moths with. In winter, Eli carted 
driftwood for the roaring fires necessary on that lonely 
spit of land, and it isn’t necessary to state that he didn’t 
indulge in surf bathing at that time of the year. 

On this trip, Dame Fortune frowned on one of the 
gang and we filled the empty berth with a friend who had 
never made the trip before but who was a surf fishing fan 
of 100% enthusiasm. 


E nosed through the channels and bounced through 

the surf to our anchorage at the end of a cloudy 
day. We drew lots for cook and helper and soon the gal- 
ley was sizzling with the aroma loved best by hungry 
men. Salt-sea hunger is the best hunger. I somehow am 
sure that all surf fishermen will agree with me on that 
statement. When the galley was spotless and everything 
in racks and the riding lights turned on, two of the coast 
guards came aboard as a welcoming 
committee to extend to us the cour- 
tesy of the port and to tell us how 
the fish were running. After an ex- 
change of greetings and the usual 
encouragement, advice and talk with 
regard to fishing, tides, etc., the ra- 
dio was plugged in and a poker game 
started. 

Our guest went from one end of 
the cockpit to the other, standing at 
each end for a few minutes with his 
nostrils twitching like a gun dog on 
4 point, scenting fish out in the inky 
darkness where the surf rumbled 
and tumbled. One could see he was 
holding himself in leash, nervous as 
a race horse at the starting line. 


(Continued on page 366) 
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A Few Shots 


The Long Bow Demonstrates Its Effectiveness on Jacks 


By DONALD M. COLE 


HERE are hunters and 
hunters. Some, I suspect, 
go to enjoy the relaxation 

from routine duties and join in 
the general good fellowship that 
a hunting party affords. They 
are congenial souls and care little 
if the day’s bag be small. Others 
hope for a happy medium, pleas- 
ant companions and a fair bag 
with the setting sun. Still others, 
and I believe they are very small 


The archer. : ) : 
in number, are killers. Without 


the limit the day for them is utterly and completely. 


ruined. ‘There is another class of hunters, too, who are 
just plain lazy and I belong to this select group. 

Many years ago I learned some of the rudiments of 
still hunting and found that they were admirably suited 
to my idea of a good hunt, namely much sitting and 
watching. Companions I have had that were splendid 
fellows, but always a trifle too energetic. Just when I 
would get comfortably settled, my back against a tree, 
rifle across my knees and a pair of glasses drawn from 
their case, they would imagine that game was just over 
the next knoll. Polite and obliging by nature I would 
hoist myself and against my better judgment follow over 
the hill, and, nine times out of ten, see no game. Often, 
however, I hunted alone and I will confess that the zeal 


with which I sat occasionally was the cause of my falling 
asleep. In some measure, however, I was always re- 
warded, and while the mist of years may have obliterated 
it, I cannot ‘now recall a single hunt from which I re- 
turned empty handed. I loved the bark of that old rifle. 
The greatest moments were when I held it tucked firmly 
against my shoulder and squinted through the peep sights. 
It rests in its cabinet today, oiled and with most of the 
bluing worn off, yet ever shall its sight recall golden days 
in autumn, and the buoyant spirits of youth. 

Finally the plains called to me and with the great 
rolling prairies stretching away on every hand I was 
forced to alter my methods of the chase, if it could be 
called that. My rifle held its place firmly in my affec- 
tions until suddenly and almost without warning I found 
myself carrying a bow. ‘Today I look at that ancient 
gun as an old friend. One who stood by and gave his 
best. There are no regrets because it has ceased to bark, 
no feeling of guilt because of a friend deserted, only 
pleasant memories. 

Yesterday was a rare and golden day and no wind in 
a country where it blows almost constantly. Nowhere 
on earth is there more sky visible at one time than on 
these great plans. Mile after mile they stretch, offering 
for cover only bunches of grass and thistles. Here is the 
natural home of the jackrabbit. He has survived through 
nearly every hand has been turned against him, and he 
is a gift from the Red Gods to the archer. 


A Berkshire warren. Conditions in the East differ greatly from those in the West. 
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All morning I thought of the favorable conditions, and 
at noon sharpened a dozen broadheads which packed my 
quiver and, bow in hand, set forth, first calling my dog. 
He is a spaniel, obedient but clumsy of foot, 
and in his heart is a love of master and 
the earnest desire to please. Truly 
an archer’s dog, for in addition to 
retrieving game, he is a great 
help in locating lost arrows. 

Occasionally I rub the shafts 
with a cloth containing a 
few drops of oil of cedar. 
This pleasant odor he 
quickly and easily detects 
when an arrow has scut- 
tled under the grass and 

is lost to sight. 

A pasture a mile 

square was our objective. 

Here and there were 

bunches of grass perhaps a 

foot high, and also meadows, 

where this long grass would 

cover a half an acre or more. 

In such places a jack loves to sit. 

His “form” gives perfect conceal- 

ment despite the whiteness of his 

coat. Many, many times I have un- 

wittingly approached to within a few feet 

of a rabbit, totally unaware of his presence, until like 
an explosion he burst out of the grass. Under like cir- 
cumstances did we sight our first game. As he leaped 
into view, Bunker, who followed at my heels, sprang 
forward mightily, but ere he could gather himself for a 
second bound I spoke sharply and he fell back. What 


more thrilling sight than game fleeing for its life and 


a pursuing arrow? And when it hits there is an exulta- 
tion that compensates for the many times your shaft flies 
wide. 

We moved slowly and I often looked back over the 
ground just covered. Now and then a jack sprang into 
view but out of range. I stooped to examine an old 
form and as I rose saw a jack not fifteen yards away 
and head on. No better shot was ever offered archer. 
The blade of my shaft was an inch and a quarter wide, 
keen as broken glass and would plow through him from 
end to end. I doubted if he would move a single foot. 
He did though, and was quickly out of sight. My 
arrow had barely parted the fur on his back. 


We pose with our game. Note 
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The depression that settles over a man like a fog, when 
he misses a close and easy shot is, I think, chiefly disgust, 
What nitwit could not have done better? Even Bunker, 

I thought, mirrored my feelings. 
All eyes, we tramped on and at some 
distance ahead I saw what was either 
a stone or a jackrabbit. Ap. 
preaching as far as _ seemed 
prudent the outline still re. 
mained indistinct. Usually | 
carry one or two arrows 
having blunt heads, called 
rover. It occurred to me 
that one of these 
would be preferable 
to a good broadhead 
providing the object 
proved to be a rock. 
If it were a jack 
the blunt head would drive 
clear through and a rabbit 
so hampered would be at a 
disadvantage even against my 
slow dog. Once before I had 
shot a rabbit with a pile point. 
It cut down his speed but he was 
still out of my class, and I swore 
that never again would I make such a 
sorry mistake. Circumstances alter cases, 
however, and I concluded that bumblefooted as Bunker 
was he would prove equal to the occasion. 

I loosed and as the arrow ripped through the grass a 
trifle high, I thought I detected a slight movement and 
quickly fitted a broadhead to the string. Straight for the 
mark it flew, yet I half expected to see sparks fly and 
hear the splintering of wood. Instead, that unmistakable 
sound came to my ears of a keen blade cleaving through 
hair and hide, bone, and muscle. The jack in his first 
leap showed that death had clutched him. It is for such 
moments that Bunker awaits. A yelp of joy as he bears 
down on the game, and how heroic he feels carrying a 
rabbit nearly as large as himself. 

The grass was sparse as the edge of the pasture was 
approached and here it joined a stubble field. Is it not 
strange that often in traversing ground having but little 
cover we do not see the quarry from afar even though 
it be outlined boldly and distinctly, but become aware of 
it suddenly and at a short distance as though a hand had 

(Continued on page 379) 


Where 
he fell. 


the type of country hunted over. 
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The Lost Spinner 


Concerning a Small Boy and a Bass Stream 


By DR. ROYDEN E. TULL 


Winner Third Prize in the 
Forest AND STREAM Prize 
Fishing Story Contest. 


AVE you ever had 
an almost _irresis- 
tible impulse to 


surrender to complete panic 
when your only _ possible 
course was one of quick 
thinking and decisive action? 
No? Well, listen. 

The Apple River Canyon 
is an anomaly. Set down 
in the northwest corner of 
the “Prairie State,” its sev- 
eral miles of sheer stone 
walls form a miniature rep- 
lica of the wild grandeur 
that has made the West fa- 
mous throughout the world. 
Between these walls sings 
a perfect small-mouth bass 
stream. Clinging to its preci- 
pices are the Arctic prim- 
rose, innumerable mosses, and 
ferns, Alpine plants in pro- 
fusion, great curtains of 
Canadian yew, hardy speci- 
mens of red cedar, white 
pine, several of the dog- 
woods, and many other in- 
teresting and unusual botan- 
ical specimens. The benches 
and the rimrock are perfect 
sylvan museums, providing 
ideal habitat for all manner 
of trees, shrubs, and wild 


life. There stood Junior calmly reeling in his line. 


Breaking the rim at fre- 
quent intervals are ‘“‘canyonettes,” crevasses so narrow 
that the sky is almost obscured, and the sun never reaches 
their depth. So precipitous is their descent to the water 
that their exploration presents a real hazard, the braving 
of which is justified by their beauty. The ensemble makes 
it just as possible for one to get lost, or to meet with a 
serious accident, especially if one is inexperienced, as if one 
were in the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

I want to emphasize the potential dangers of the deep 
pools, the precipitous walls, and the dense woods, for they 
furnish the background for the present yarn. 

Labor day provided two consecutive holidays. To these 
my wife, our two small boys, and myself, who spend most 
of our weekends camping off the beaten trail, added Satur- 
day afternoon and Tuesday morning. There are fish in 
the river, and this is a necessity in any site we select. 
Charles and Mrs. C were invited to accompany us, 
for they are kindred spirits. 

The two boys are fishermen, but as they are only nine 
and fourteen, they have not mastered the technique of 
fly and bait rods, but are ardent still-fishermen, digressing 
into the more skilful branches of the sport as opportunity 
offers, “June,” the younger, is the more venturesome and 
Persistent. I sometimes think he fishes for the very sake 
of being in, or near, the water that he may revel in the 
charm of unspoiled Nature, for the adventure, and for 
the thrill of seeing what is around the next bend, rather 
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than for the sake of catching 
fish. Mark, the elder, is 
more inclined to become dis- 
couraged and to return to 
the quieter pleasures of camp. 

The critical hour came on 
one of those perfect days Sep- 
tember sometimes gives us. 
The boys were still-fishing in 
the pool under the bridge 
where I had caught five nice 
bass on a previous visit. Ap- 
parently they were located 
for the remainder of the day. 
Even if they did move, they 
were together. No accident 
was probable that would re- 
quire any assistance they 
were not able to render each 
other. The two women went 
on a voyage of exploration, 
seeking wildflowers of which 
there was a great profusion, 
both in variety and quantity. 
Charlie and I spent the after- 
noon investigating the West 
rimrock, a territory neither 
of us had ever seen. 

As we neared camp toward 
evening, my wife rushed to 
meet us crying that Junior 
was lost! Mark had tired 
of fishing and had left his 
brother casting a spinner in 
the pools of the sweeping 
bend that formed three sides 
of our camp site. When his mother returned, June was 
nowhere in sight. Mark had searched the course of the 
stream for nearly a mile in either direction, calling as 
loudly as he could, with no response. 


HE river is tumultuous in places, the water rushing 

with a very decided force into deep pools, some wide 
and quiet, others with a considerable current. Always one 
bank is a sheer unscaleable wall of rock. Everywhere the 
stream bed is paved with stones of all sizes and shapes, 
which, when wet, are slippery and treacherous. A little 
fellow might easily lose his balance, strike his head on a 
rock with sufficient force to stun him momentarily, and 
either fall into a deep pool, or be swept beyond his depth 
before he recovered consciousness. Or, if he had wandered 
into one of the narrow side gullies he probably was lost: 
or maybe he had fallen from some precipitous height. 

And dusk was rapidly approaching. 

Mark was confused, but inclined to think that his 
brother had followed Charlie and me. This was possible, 
but did not seem reasonable. If he had, he could neither: 
find us nor his way back. As Charlie and I had descended, 
to the stream and had returned by the water-level route, 
we knew he was not downstream. Charlie decided to 
go upstream while I retraced our steps of the earlier 
afternoon. 


(Continued on page 366) 





The Rock Bass 
or Red Eye. 


"Little Rock Bass 


The Rock Bass Believes in Bugs and Backs His Convictions 


OR more than a dozen years 
we have been taking rock bass 


By ALBERT E. ANDREWS 


and they are often taken together 
in the same pools, and when taken 
on light tackle, it puts up a fight 


with the fly rod, and we like 
this little fellow. We have also 
taken this fish with the casting rod, 
and have found him a gamy fin, 
well worth the attention he is be- 
ginning to receive. For the rock 
bass believes in bugs and backs his 


s6¢N the selection of habitat, its taste 
coincides with that of the small- 

mouth bass in Minnesota waters, and 

they are often taken together in the same 

pools, and when taken on light tackle, it 

puts up a fight second only to this gamy 

cousin, notwithstanding the statements to 
the contrary by Dr. Jordan.” 


second only to this gamy cousin, not- 
withstanding the statements to the 
contrary by Dr. Jordan.” 

So there is the view of an author- 
ity and it is exactly opposite the 
estimate of Dr. Jordan. One says, 
“°*Tain’t”; the other says, “ Tis.” 


conviction with his life. He is as 
ready to strike the floating fly or 
bass bug as the black bass or trout. 

There were days when the rock bass was considered 
a pest by the bass fisherman, and the angler, catching 
many of them on his minnows and crawfish, seemed to 
believe they would never disappear but would remain 
always in our streams. 

The rock bass is disappearing from many of our waters, 
but the culturists are now turning their attention to it, 
and recently George Berg, superintendent of the Indiana 
hatcheries, told me he liked bass fishing with a fly-rod 
with enough rock bass thrown in to fill in the time be- 
tween the strikes of large-mouth or small-mouth bass. 
Our children’s children will know the rock bass, because 
it will be saved. 

If you have read Jordan and Evermann, you know what 
they say about the rock bass, giving it a poor name as a 
game fish. You know that many writers have repeated over 
and over what these famous naturalists have said, evi- 
dently believing that the statement slandering the rock 
bass is based on scientific facts. The truth is, of course, 
that these scientists were giving their own preference for 
fishing and not drawing a scientific deduction. For ex- 
ample, they and others speak of the rock bass turning 
sidewise in the water, thus making some struggle against 
the rod. The same thing might be said about a brook 
trout, a small-mouth bass, a musky or a tarpon. 

In 1920, Thaddeus Surber of the state game and fish 
commission of Minnesota, in his publication, “Fishes and 
Fish-Like Vertebrates of Minnesota,” said this of the 
rock bass: “In the selection of habitat its taste coincides 
with that of the small-mouth bass in Minnesota waters, 


I have taken rock bass over a 
fairly wide range, from the Wabash Valley of Indiana, 
through the lake district into southern Michigan, and up 
near Duluth in Chubb Lake. The best fishing I ever had 
was in the St. Joseph River of southern Michigan, below 
the great dam that is north of Centreville in St. Joseph 
County. The fastest rock bass fishing I ever enjoyed was 
in the Nottawa River, which empties into the St. Joseph 
above Mendon, Michigan. In both cases the fish were 
taken on spinners, cast with a long, light -casting rod. 

The casting tackle might be mentioned here in some 
detail because it is the kind that will be used by most 
anglers. Any casting rod will answer the purpose but a 
light one is. best. I buy a willowy, light bait rod and 
substitute large guides for the small ones, re-winding the 
rod throughout. An offset tip top is used. You might 
not like such a rod but I do. It casts a light spinner 
back-handed, overhead or from the side. 

Your reel should be a multiplier such as you use ‘for 
bass casting. The line need not be heavier than a !5- 
pound test. This is enough for a pike up to twenty 
pounds if you handle it right, and it will take care of any 
bass you tie into if you let the fish have a little line when 
it threatens your tackle. 


NO. 3% spinner is my choice, though a half size 

smaller or larger will be about as good. The best fly, 
I think, is the oriole, but a black hackle, McGinty, yel- 
low Sally or any pattern you favor probably will catch 
as many fish. The size of hook may be a 2-0 if you wish, 
for the rock bass has a large mouth, but I like the No. + 
for almost all fishing of this kind. The sinker I use 
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is a non-kink or keel which has a belly of lead and a 
swivel that keeps the twist out of the line. 

With this tackle we had the greatest of sport below the 
dam in the St. Joseph River. The water was swift and 
dangerous to wade, but we were in it from four to seven 
hours and suffered no ill effects. Wading sometimes 
nearly waist-deep, we would cast above logs and into the 
shadows and take rock bass, small-mouth black bass and 
occasionally a‘ pike. (Esox lucius). Many a time, on 
having a good strike, I called out to the others that this 
time I had a small-mouth, and found I was deceived by 
the fight a rock bass made. My friends had the same 
experience. We were often unable to name the fish until 
we could see him. Never have I taken rock bass so 
gamy as those of the St. Joseph. 

In the Nottawa 
they came faster to 
the same lure and 
furnished most excel- 
lent sport. In_ this 
stream we often saw 
them follow the lure 
a distance of a few 
feet before they 
struck. 

When we first 

fished the Tippecanoe 
—in the days when it 
was necessary to carry 
an axe in the front of 
the canoe to cut the 
way through the 
drifts of western Kos- 
ciusko county — we 
used a fly rod for this 
gamy little fish. Our 
tackle then was tan- 
dem spinners of No. 
1 size, with a black 
hackle or Lord Balti- 
more fly on a No. 2 
hcok. The same lure 
would take either 
rock bass or small- 
mouth and we _ had 
wonderful sport. 

Some of the lakes of 
the Tippecanoe drain- 
age area contain rock 
bass, but not all of 
them, I believe. Not.“ 
all of the lakes of 
other drainage  sys- 
tems of northern In- 
diana and southern 
Michigan seem to contain this fish, and the reason to me 
is not apparent. I have taken them from Webster Lake 
In recent years, from Wawasee, from Twin Lakes, Loon 
Lake, Lime Lake and others, but they do not seem to in- 
habit Tri Lakes near Columbia City, Indiana. I have 
never caught them there and George Berg, the state 
hatcheries superintendent who fishes these lakes often, 
said he never saw one taken from these waters. 


The reason for this unequal distribution is not the 
nature of the bottom. One naturally suspects that the 
rock bass wishes an environment of rocks or gravel. At 
Lake George in Indiana, it frequents the east ‘shore where 
the waves keep the boulders washed bare. In Winona 
Lake I have taken them on both east and west shores, but 
usually over gravel. In Lime Lake and Webster I have 
taken them over muck and marl. But if a lake has a 
stream flowing out of it, rock bass are likely to be found. 
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When fishing a lake, one 
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HEN fishing lakes in recent years, I have used the 

fly rod almost exclusively, and the lures were the 
modern floating bugs. My choice is a No. 4 hook, but 
I have used 0 and 2-0 with success. The feather minnow 
also is a good lure. In No. 6 trout size it is one of the 
best rock bass and small-mouth lures I have tried. 


When doing this sort of fishing, the same fly tackle 
should be used as for bass. Two rods have made up my 
own equipment in recent years. One is an eight-and-a- 
half-foot steel rod as light as it is possible to get; the 
other a bamboo, ten feet long, which is a half-foot too 
much. The authorities will tell you to use heavy bamboo 
rods for bass. They are right in this, not because bass 
will break light tackle that is correctly handled, but be- 
cause the lift of a bass bug is a strain on a rod. And the 
weight of this lift 
also is a reason for 
choosing smaller lures. 

The reel, line and 
leader are a matter 
of opinion and each 
angler seems willing 
to grant the other his 
conviction. The best 
line is cheaper in the 
long run, of course. 
When it comes to a 
choice of bugs you 
may have an argu- 
ment any time you 
seek it. To me, there 
is no one lure better 
than the black queen 
unless it is the Col- 
onel Fuller or yellow 
Sally. The peacock 
is good too, and so 
are some of the bugs 
that contain no cork. 
One of the latter, 
looking like a brown 
woolly worm, black 
at each end, has been 
named for me — and, 
of course, that is one 
of my favorites. But 
the truth is that you 
can take your choice 
from a long list and 
not go amiss. The 
hair from a collie dog 
will make a_ good 
spider, and you are 
welcome to try it— 
only don’t use my dog. 

When fishing a lake one is bound to have varying 
experience, all of them interesting. The fly rod user 
casts to take bass, as a rule, not for rock; but as both often 
inhabit the same kind of water, both will be taken if the 
rock bass is present and the fish are rising. The lure, 
to my own notion, should be cast to shallow water, a 
depth of one to six feet being sufficient. The largest 
bass I ever took on a fly rod, struck in two feet of 
water. 

In making the cast it is bad practice, in my judgment, 
to place the bug directly between the boat and bank. A 
striking bass or rock bass, under such conditions, may start. 
directly toward the boat. I have lost many of them in 
that manner. A quartering cast is better and there is 
chance enough then to lose the fish. 

Over a large patch of potamogeton weeds a bluegill 

(Continued on page 363) 
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Fishing George 


A Tale of the Esopus 


By JOHN S. WISE, Jr. 


brook trout became more than I could resist. There 


G ees years ago, as spring opened, the lure of the 


Was no justification for my quitting business, so_ 


without saying anything to anybody I decided to get a few 
down the old Esopus River and run back without account- 
ing to anybody. I simply grabbed my tackle, quit business, 
and ran away on an afternoon train for Phoenicia, New 
York. : 
When I put into my quarters at Phoenicia, and looked 
over my tackle, I found there were a few things I needed. 
I went down to the drugstore, knowing I’d find what I 
wanted there. I was sitting at a little table 
looking over some flies and leaders, and in 
the zest of my anticipation, doubtless the 
whole room radiated with my feelings. 
I was hardly conscious there was 
anybody in the place, when I was 
aroused, by the fact that a person 
was drawing up a chair and in the 
act of sitting down with me. 
I looked up and there I saw 
“George.” 
I had never seen George 
before. I hope I may meet 
him in heaven, for he was 
altogether one of the most 
interesting, engaging and pic- 
turesque characters I have 
ever met. He did not intro- 
duce himself. He simply 
entered into my undertaking 
and became a part of it. He 
did not need any introduc- 
tion. He was in perfect 
sympathy and harmony with 
my every impulse. 


George’s 
face wore 
a sublime 
smile. 


complete 
confidence. 


He simply came in on it as 
though it were the original 
intention of both of us to 
take up something long pend- 
ing and ready for consumma- 
tion. He knew all I was 

He thinking about and proceeded 

admitted to tell me just what I wanted 

he was and did not want. He was 

the best utterly irresistible, and from 

fisherman the start had my confidence 

in the as a man who not only could 

county. put me right, but was in the 

act of so doing. I hardly 

noticed his appearance. I[ 

was too much overwhelmed 

and possessed by his superior 

direction and unquestionable 

knowledge. Even now I can- 

not say whether I was with 

him fifteen minutes or an 

hour. As I was leaving him 

to go home, he asked what 

time I was going out. I told 

him six o’clock. He simply corrected it to five o'clock, 

and without preliminary suggestion of such thing, told me 

that he was going with me and would meet me at the 
bridge at five o’clock in the morning. 


HIS was news to me but I did not quite realize I was 


surprised by it until I got home. It was settled, and 
I had to start earlier to miss him or go with him. 

In the morning, a few minutes before five, I was 
at the bridge. George was prompt, but when he 
arrived at the bridge, I was about twenty-five 
yards up the stream putting in a few casts. He 
spied me without my seeing him and came up the 
river to me. 

Never will I forget that vision. George was 
one of those sights nobody could ever forget. I had not 
realized he was over six feet in height. His legs were the 
longest legs ever a man wore. He looked more like an 
old spider than a human being. He had about two necks 
in length and half a neck in diameter sticking nearly 
straight out in front of him. He was flat-chested and so 


(Continued on page 364) 
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Pheasants and— 


In Which Will Be Found Helpful Ideas for Increasing the Game Supply 


shade is essential. An old orchard or 

well-cleared grove is ideal. Avoid 
ground that will hold standing water even 
in the heaviest rains. Partial shade is nec- 
essary to protect the hen from too much sun during the 
trying period of incubation. 

Most hens available today are incubator bred, and for 
that reason are not as desirable as the hen hatched in the 
natural way. Some hatcheries today go so far as to claim 
that their strains will seldom, if ever, become broody. No 
doubt in the future, game breeding will necessitate the 
production of vigoreus mothers by the natural method. 
These incubator-bred fowl do not have the hardiness or 
stick-to-it-iveness necessary during damp, rainy periods of 
the early hatches or the extreme heat of the later hatches. 

The common barnyard fowl is the easiest to handle. 
Highly-bred birds are more nervous and apt to break up 
unless very carefully handled. A skilled handler of hens 
will avoid trouble in the hatching yard because of his nat- 
ural tenderness in handling them. 

The time to go for broody hens is mid-afternoon or just 
before dark. Pay cash and treat the farmer fairly. Call 
regularly and you will get:as many broody hens as you 
need. It is well to go before the evening feed, for at that 
time many broody hens will be off the nests. In selecting 
your hens, examine them in the nest yourself. By placing 
your hand gently underneath the hen, you can tell how 
broody she has become. If she is not sitting tight, she will 
leave the nest at your first appearance. 


|; selecting a hatching yard, partial 
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By RER LaPAL 


Continued from 
last month. 


Look over the farmyard and buildings 
carefully before you even consider buying 
hens. Poorly kept and unclean surround- 
ings will bring disease to your game farm. 
Avoid hens with scaly legs. Lice you can 
not always avoid, although a good chicken breeder will 
treat his fowl and keep them clean. The medium-weight 
hens are the best, such as Rhode Island Reds or Plymouth 
Rocks. Mr. Craven, on some large estates, has bred his 
own hens, and says that correct feeding methods have 
made as high as ninety percent of the flock become broody. 
Prices for setting hens run from one to two dollars each, 
depending on size and strain. 

The setting hen is always handled by both wings, grasp- 
ing her close to her body. Open crates are necessary to 
transport them any distance. Common sacks may be used 
for short hauls if they are well spread out and contain not 
over five or six hens to the sack. Some say only the 
lighter-weight fowl are adaptable for hatching pheasant 
eggs. The lightest Leghorn to the heavy black Jersey 
Giant has been used successfully. If a hen is flighty when 
first brought to the hatching yard, take her with both 
hands and give her a few circular swings. This will make 
her dizzy and cause her to settle in the nest. 


E are now ready for the hatching boxes and making” 
the nests. The simplest and best hatching box con- 
sists of batteries of five or ten nests. They are made with 
sloping, hinged covers and holes bored for ventila- 
tion. All hatching coops for game birds are made bottom- 
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less, and should be deep and large enough so that four to 
five inches of earth may be shoveled into each nest. This 
extra earth gives you natural moisture and at the same 
time raises the nest far enough above the ground to avoid 
too much moisture in wet periods. Game-bird eggs are 
always hatched on the ground to approximate the condi- 
tion of the nest in the wild state. Nature has not been 
improved upon. The nest is covered with several inches 
of the finest grass or hay available, and then beaten by the 
fist into a shallow saucer shape. Avoid deep nests. In 
this way the hay becomes somewhat embedded in the earth 
and, with a rounding motion of the hand in the hay, a shal- 
low natural-shaped nest is produced. 

Have two or three glass eggs in each nest before placing 
the hen. These eggs you must have to keep her contented 
until you give her the pheasant eggs. During this period 
you eliminate all flighty birds. Do not disturb them ex- 
cept for feeding until they are settled in their new sur- 
roundings. Hens are broken up by delousing or other 
handling too soon after their arrival at the hatching yard. 

A rearing coop is used opposite the hatching coop. The 
space between the hatching and rearing coops should be 
about two feet for quick and easy handling of the hens. 
Two or three hens may be fed and watered daily in each 
of these coops. The middle top board in the rearing coop 
slides forward so that you may open the coop with one 
hand, your hatching box with the other, then carefully 
and slowly lift the old hen by both wings from her nest. 
She is then dropped in the rearing coop for her daily morn- 
ing feed and water, which lasts from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. In taking the hen from the nest, first run your 
fingers gently under her wings, because some eggs work 
up under the wings and you do not want to break thirty- 
cent eggs. Her feet are under the eggs, therefore she 


must be carefully lifted in order not to crack or break 


them. 

Twenty is the usual setting of pheasant eggs for the 
hen. They are brought from the egg house in ordinary 
bushel baskets lined with soft hay or grass. A memoran- 
dum of the date.you make the setting can be made on the 
under side of the lids on first and last hatching boxes 
used. Other records will be kept if breeding on a large 
scale. 

The best food for the setting hen is fifty percent whole 
corn and fifty percent hard, winter wheat. Do not feed 
too much corn in hot weather as it is a heat producer. 
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Standard scratch feeds can be used if the whole corn and 
wheat are not available. Use earthen dishes for the 
water, as you will need some chemicals in treating the hen 
for intestinal germs. Feed only as much as they will clean 
up. Old feed left standing will sour and bring trouble. 
While hens are feeding the hatching boxes are left open 
unless the weather is bad. 

When ready to place the hen back on the nest, take her 
by both wings close to her body with the right hand, 
With the left hand hold her legs and clean her feet with 
a few scratches on the ground. Clean feet will keep for- 
eign matter from the nest. Now put her slowly on the 
nest, gently grasp her by the tail with the left hand, and 
keep her weight there until her feet are settled among the 
eggs. Loosen the tail, close the lid quietly, and she will 
settle on the nest. 

After all hens have been placed back on the nest, turn up 
the coops to the sun. Gather up all feed and manure. In 
the afternoon place coops back in their original positions, 
One man with this method can easily handle one hundred 
hens an hour. 

The hatching yard should be fenced in with a four- or 
five-foot fence to turn stray dogs or other wanderers. All 
broken eggs should be removed as soon as discovered and 
nest and eggs kept clean. 

The hatching yard, egg house, feed house, and water 
supply should be grouped to save time in the trips to 
and fro. 


HE rearing field should be selected for good drainage 
and natural foods, such as clover, alfalfa, timothy, 
and other small grasses and weeds. Seven-foot fences are 
preferable. The fence is put up in the same manner as 
described for the open breeding pen. The best gate fora 
large rearing field, especially if a main entrance gate, is 
reinforced concrete in the shape of a U. The bottom 
should be rounded or beveled so that it meets the gate 
snugly when closed. Such a gate will last a lifetime, will 
never sag or let in vermin, and is a pride to the owner. 
After your field is fenced in, it should be cleared of ver- 
min. Woodchuck or other holes are cleared of suspicious 
characters by exploding carbon disulphide in them and 
filling with loose earth. All you need is a spade, supply 
of disulphide, matches, and a limber stick with cloth wired 
around one end. Pour a small quantity of the disulphide 
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Live birds ready for shipment. 
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The Tarpon Guide | 


EN is a tarpon guide. Whether by instinct and 
B natural desire or of necessity born of due second 

payments on Florida lots, I do not know. He had 
to be a good guide or a better bluffer cn a certain Satur- 
day when he calmly stated his proposition to Doc and 
myself. 

He would, he said, take us out for the afternoon for 
the sum of $15.00 and we would catch fish, And, to Ben, 
nothing short of tarpon rates as fish. Or, as we did not 
know him or how he stacked up as a guide, he offered 
the alternative of $10.00 a fish—no tarpon, no pay. 
“That’s how confidential we are,” he summed up his 
case. This, however, with the timely advice that the last 
victim of the same proposition caught nine and he, Ben, 
was ahead $90.00. 

The morning was no good, he had said, to which fact 
the empty boats returning at noon testified. We accepted 
his first proposition and set forth with him at noon 
through the tiny inlet at Venice where a swift tide hast- 
ened our progress out, into the calm turquoise waters of 
the gulf. 

Tarpon were no novelty to me, but Ben’s bait and 
methods differed from those in vogue on the East coast, 
where trolling is the custom either with artificial bait or 
split fresh mullet, carefully cut and even more painstak- 
ingly hooked on to prevent twisting and ruining the line; 
the same bait that we successfully use for sailfish, kings, 
bonita, barracuda and most of the game denizens of the 
Gulf Stream. 

Trolling, we now saw, was being resorted to here by 
most of the other boats too. But not for Ben. ‘“That’s 
all right after sundown, mebbe,” he drawled. “Them 
fellers has got lines out, but they ain’t fishin’. No, sir, 
there ain’t a bit of use of fishin’ till the fish come in.” A 
squint at the sun and he continued: ‘That'll be about 
three-thutty or sech a matter. When they come, they’re 
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headin’ straight for the beach and soon as they get close 
enough, they start feedin’ and swing to the south followin’ 
the beach. While we’re waitin’, I’ll just catch us some 
good bait.” 

Whereupon he shut off his engine and produced a tiny 
fresh water casting rod and proceeded to pull in a couple 
of dozen small fish in quick succession. Some were catfish, 
from which he clipped the three sharp spines of dorsal 
and pectoral fins with the casual observation: “The fish 
like ’em better that a’ way. Yuh can’t blame ’em.” 
Others were “pigfish,” “‘sailor’s choice,” “small grouper” 
and “rockfish.” ‘“Them’s the best bait,” about the last 
named. “I’ve cut many a tarpon open to see what they 
feed on. Lots of times it’s crabs and I figure a slow actin’ 
rockfish looks mighty \*ke a crab; leastways they don’t 
never pass them up.” 

Meanwhile a light breeze had sprung out of the south- 
west and within ten minutes of the time he had predicted 
Ben pointed off to port, announced “Here they come,” 
and started the engine. A school of possibly a dozen fish 
were heading straight for the beach, rolling and splashing 
as they came. Another separate school appeared perhaps 
a hundred yards beyond them and now small schools were 
everywhere in evidence. 

Ben held a diagonal course, intercepting the closest 
school, just now passing almost under one of the other 
boats, threw in his reverse and shut off the motor as Doc 
and I, who had unlimbered our tarpon outfits, threw out 
our lines baited with two of the recommended rockfish. 

“Strike!” announced Doc, and “Strike!” I echoed. 
Superfluous in either case as two silver rockets shot sky- 
ward and crashed awkwardly with mighty splashes and 
our reels screeched despite the heavy drags. “Them 
other fellers ain’t got the right bait,” said Ben quietly. 
And, sure enough, the fish hadn’t given their bait a second 
look. They seemed to have given up fishing to watch 
our sport. 

Mine was short lived, however, for the next leap freed” 
the glittering battler of the hook and I waited for Doc 
to wear his adversary down before baiting up again. Each 
leap seemed to magnify its size and Doc, veins bulging 
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A Day with the Canvasbacks 


“A Duck Hunter Must Often Suffer Discomfort to Obtain Good Shooting” 


T the break of dawn I was 
A suddenly awakened by the 
sound of gun fire, thé vol- 
ume of which closely resembled a Mexican revolution. 
Hastily collecting my senses I realized that it was the first 
day of the duck hunting season on the famous Susque- 
hanna Flats, which are located at the northern extremity 
of Chesapeake Bay. Looking out across the Bay I could 
see many canvasback and other species of ducks flying over 
the shallow water covering the wild celery fields. Sink 
boxes, each with several hundred decoys, dotted the sur- 
face of the water, already ruffled by a chilly breeze from 
the north. Here and there, over the Flats, small tongues 
of flame spurted forth from shotguns as ducks decoyed for 
their accustomed early morning feeding. This, indeed, 
appeared to be a paradise for the sportsman. 

The exhilaration that accompanies an early morning 
tramp through the marshes, the whir of wings and the 
test of marksmanship that is furnished by a rapidly-flying 
canvasback appeals to me very much. Unfortunately I 
could not join the hunters on the Flats at the time, but 
before departing from the locality I made plans for a 
shooting trip at a later date. 


By MAJOR A. T. STRONG 


It was in the early part of Decem- 
ber when Holmes and I started out, 
long before daylight in the face of a 
rising storm, on a three-hundred-mile motor trip which 
was to terminate in the vicinity of the Flats. The first 
one hundred miles of our trip was made in a drizzling 
rain which later turned into a combination of sleet and 
rain. The road became very slippery and numerous stops 
were necessary to clear ice from the windshield. The trip 
was a tedious one; nevertheless we were glad to see the 
storm, as we knew it would drive before it many ducks 
and geese from northern waters and thus increase our 
chances for a successful hunting trip. 

We arrived at our camp site shortly after dusk. The 
honking of wild geese feeding in the small streams and 
nearby marshes could be heard distinctly and our hopes 
ran high for the morrow. 


te night brought with it a falling temperature 4s 
the sky cleared and the wind shifted to the north- 
west. 

An early morning inspection the following day revealed 
a field of ice extending from shore to shore, a condition 
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unprecedented in the locality so early in the season. Not 
a duck or goose could be seen in the vicinity; it was evi- 
dent that duck hunting for the day was out of the ques- 
tion. The temperature hovered around the freezing point 
during the day and that night the bottom just missed drop- 
ping out of the thermometer, with the result that on the 
following day the ice was strong enough to support our 
weight. 

There is an old saying that a duck hunter must suffer 
discomfort in order to obtain good shooting. It was ap- 
parent that we would have to suffer the discomfort, but 
the good shooting part was quite problematical. 

We equipped a boat with runners, loaded it with decoys 
and started out on a three-mile trip over the ice to the 
mouth of one of the tributaries entering the Flats, where 
we hoped to find open water due to the combined action 
of the tide and fairly rapid flow of water in and out of 
the creek. We arrived at our destinatiom before noon but 
found ice extending far out in the Bay. Leng black lines 
of ducks and geese in the open water beyond the ice 
showed that the storm had played its part in bringing 
waterfowl to the locality, but it was becoming more evi- 
dent than ever that it would be a difficult task indeed to 
get within range of any of them. Across the water to our 
right the occasional report of a gun indicated that another 
party of hunters from our camp had succeeded in finding 
some open water adjacent to a point of land which ex- 
tended well out into the Bay. 

We decided to pull our boat across the creek and leave 
it, high on the shore, available for future use in the event 
that-the weather moderated. Upon reaching mid-channel 
the ice cracked at every step, but we succeeded, without 
mishap, in reaching the opposite shore, where we left our 
boat, and then hiked back to camp. 


UR third and fourth days in camp were spent in 
waiting for the ice to break up and drift out. The 
monotony of this idle time was broken by two quail hunt- 
ing trips which netted us nine quail on the first day and 
eight on the second—to say nothing of enormous appetites. 
The weather moderated some, although the temperature 
did not get far above the freezing 
point and the ice still held fast. 
We debated the advisability of 
remaining longer, but 
the thought of going 
home empty-handed did 
not appeal to us, so we 
decided to make one 
more attempt at duck 
shooting before 
returning. 
Accordingly, 
on the fifth day 
we started out 
very early in the 
morning over 
an unused cir- 
cuitous road five 
mileslong, 
which termi- 
nated about half 
amile from 
the place where 
we had left our 
boat. The fliv- 
ver repeatedly 
broke through 
the crus t of 
frozen ground 
and often came 
to a standstill in 
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the deepest mud holes; on these occasions an old rail fence 
supplied material for prying the car out for another start. 
Floundering around in the mud and darkness on this trip 
still.stands out in my mind like a nightmare. We suc-- 
ceeded in reaching our boat about dawn and found the ice 
still in place, but fairly rotten. The weather was not 
promising, as a dense fog hung low over the terrain and 
not a breath of air was stirring. 


E decided to break our way through the ice covering 

a small creek about two hundred yards in width, 

gain the opposite shore, abandon our boat for the day and 
walk out to the point of land where the hunting party on 
our second day in camp had succeeded in finding open 
water. Fortunately for us the ice had compelled tiem to 
leave their boat and decoys, and they had given us per- 
mission to use them. ‘This ice-breaking project was not 
an easy one. We took turns in straddling the bow of the 
boat, using our heavy rubber boots as battering rams to 
break a path through the ice, and an oar as a pusher to 
keep the boat nosed up against solid ice in the pathway. 
Occasionally the ice would sustain our weight for about 
a boat-length, and then the man astride the bow would 
suddenly break through and find himself unceremoniously 
precipitated to the bottom of the boat. This performance 
was repeated many times before we pulled our boat ashore. 
We then began working our way through the marsh with 
its dense growth of wire grass. While on this walk a 
light northwest breeze sprang up and the fog began to 
disappear slowly. Holmes, a veteran of many hunting 
trips in this locality, heretofore had exhibited little enthu- 
siasm over the possibilities of the day’s shoot, but as the 
fog began to drift away his ardor knew no bounds. He 
is a husky chap and soon began to set a pace through the 
dense undergrowth that was difficult for me to follow. I 
must admit that I had been on many hunting trips that 
appeared to offer better prospects than the present one. 
However, by the time we had located the boat left by the 
former hunting party, the fog had entirely disappeared. 
We could see that the ice had drifted away from the 
Bay shore line at a point about a mile distant. The open 
stretch of water at that place was literally covered 
with swan, geese and ducks, which were busily feed- 

ing on the wild celery which for several days had been 
covered with ice. Immediately in front of us was a 

* large field of ice which was being rotated 

5 slowly by the action of the current. The 
Time out’ % grinding and crunching of this moving ice 
for tunel. ‘, against the shore and stationary ice had a 
‘s» forbidding sound. As it afforded our only 

3 means of reach- 

ing the open 

water beyond, 

we carefully 

worked our boat 

into a rift in the 

moving ice and 

moved with it 

to the open 

water, where 

we disengaged 

our boat and be- 

gan rowing to- 

ward the feed- 

ing waterfowl. 

The geese soon 

flew, followed 

quickly by the 

swan, and sev- 

eral seconds 


(Continued on 
page 357) 
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JAMES A. REED 


U. S. Senator from Missouri. 


ARTHUR D. HOLTHAUS 
of St. Louis, Mo. 
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Editorial 


Men Who Worked for Refuges 


HE Game Refuge Bill was no sooner signed by 
President Coolidge than the men who had opposed 


it most bitterly made a rush for the band wagon, 
They were led by Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, President of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, who for 
five years had used that organization to delay and defeat 
this bill—the most important piece of legislation for the 
conservation of birds that Congress has ever passed. In 
the past two months Dr. Pearson has flooded the country 
with letters, in which he now calmly assumes the honor of 
having sponsored this bill as well as having marshalled 
the forces that made it a law. 

Dr. Pearson is using the methods of the old school of 
politicians who claimed everything, and got away with as 
much as they could. 

The Congressional Record and the following corre- 
spondence between Senator C. C. Dill and: Dr. Pearson 
establishes Dr. Pearson’s relationship to the bill that 
makes sanctuaries a national policy. 


Senator C. C. DILL February 21, 1929 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Dill: 

At the behest of the National Committee on Wild-Life 
Legislation, which has organized and sponsored a cam- 
paign throughout the country in the interest of the Nor- 
beck-Andresen Migratory Bird Conservation Bill, I am 
writing to say that we deeply appreciate your interest and 
hearty cooperation in the successful passage of this bill. 

Congress has rendered a vast service to the country by 
aiding in the establishment of a national policy for creat- 
ing and maintaining wild-life sanctuaries for our valuable 
and hard-pressed migratory birds. 

Permit me to assure you that the people of the country 
Owe you a great debt of gratitude for your friendly action 
in this matter. 

Cordially yours, 
(signed) T. Gitpert PEARSON, 
Chairman. 





Mr. T. GILBerT PEARSON February 22, 1929 
1947 Broadway 

New York City 

My dear Mr. Pearson: 

I am in receipt of your letter of February 21, thanking 
me for my assistance in passing the Migratory Bird Bill 
through the Senate and I am a little surprised you should 
send me such a letter. 

You will recall that I was one of the three Senators 
who were chiefly instrumental in killing the Public Shoot- 
ing Ground Refuge Bill, of which your organization was 
one of the most active champions. 

As you know, that bill was a far different measure 
from the one that finally became a law. The changes 
made were the result of the three years’ fight waged 
against the Federal-License, Shooting-Ground, Federal 
Game-Warden Bill. That bill was not a conservation 
measure at all, but a bill to provide public slaughtering 
grounds at places where birds had first been gathered as 
in refuges. 

I most earnestly hope that the refuges to be provided 
under the new law will be forever kept closed against all 
shooting and that they may be indeed refuges for wild lite. 
You can always count on my earnest support for legisla- 
tion working to this end. 


Sincerely yours, 
(signed) C. C. DILL. 
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There is no limit to the audacity of Dr. Pearson. § RTS eS 
Before one group he is the leader of a movement ready - aoe 
to reduce the bag limit and end all shooting. The next 
day he proposes to open federal refuges to gunners on the 
payment of a dollar. He appears before bird life organi- 
zations abroad as America’s foremost friend of birds and 


' returns to this country and in association with officials of 
d by the Biological Survey accepts funds to conduct an aggres- 
osed sive campaign from the offices of the Audubon Societies 
zon. for the continuance of federal laws that permit the legal 
it of killing by one man of three thousand ducks in a single 
» for season. 
efeat The statement which Senator Dill read into the Con- 
- the gressional Record without a single dissenting voice clearly 
In places before the world the record of the Audubon Soci- 
intry eties and also that of Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson as conserva- 
or of tionists : 
alled Senator Dill in the Congressional Record 
“The truth of the matter is that the bill which the 
| of Audubon Societies and the affiliated organizations tried 
th as to cause Congress to pass was a bill which would have 
made out of the bird refuges parks to be used for the 
orre- slaughter of the birds that had gathered in the refuges. 
rson “The bill which came to the Senate provided for a 


that license on every hunter in America who wanted to shoot 
migratory birds, and also provided that a part of the 
grounds which were set aside for the birds to have as 
refuges could be used as places for slaughter. It was 
only through the efforts of some of us in the Senate who 
held up the bill and fought those provisions of the bill 


Lite until they were finally eliminated, much to the discomfort 

a and to the displeasure of our colleagues, that it was made 

‘i possible to have a real migratory bird law enacted. 

pi “Tr want to say this because I did not wish anyone to 

1. get the impression that the real migratory-bird legislation WILLIAM H. KING 
1g that has passed Congress was due to the efforts of the U. S. Senator from Utah. 
aie dudubon Societies or those affiliated with them.’—Con- 

able gressional Record, Page 3719, February 16, 1929. 

’ This record will have to be cleared before the National 

a Association of Audubon Societies can take part in the 

oa wild-life conservation affairs of this country. It will have 


to be cleared before Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson is again per- 
mitted to appear before the International Bird Life Soci- 
eties of Europe. The man who represents the Audubon 
Societies before legislative bodies in this country and 
abroad must have the confidence and support of the 
United States Senate. 

In reply to the unwarranted attack that was being 
made upon United States senators and members of Con- 
gress tho had opposed Dr. Pearson’s blind pool bill, 
FoRESt AND’ STREAM stated under date of November, 


king 
Bill 1926: “Year after year the Bureau of the Biological 
ll Survey in its thirst for power has carried on this battle 
with Congress first in one House and then the other 
cons through its agents and a body of affiliated representatives. 
odie It has built up an aggressive political organization that 
oii has entered the districts of Congressmen who oppose them 
and ruthlessly attacked all who stand in their way. 
sure “There is no question but what Congress is ready to 
ages make an appropriation for the purchase of refuges for 
ged migratory birds. The principal obstacle in the way of 
eral their acquirement at the present time is a small group of 
tion men led by Dr. Pearson of the Audubon Society, who 


ring advocates in connection with the sanctuary a supplemen- 
1 as tary measure that permits of the killing of game in the 
retuges created by the government. The Audubon Society 
‘ded was founded by Forest AND STREAM, its purpose being 
, all to encourage the study of bird life and the development 
life. of sanctuaries where they could breed without molestation. 
cla At no time and in no way did the founders of the Audu- 
bon Society ever contemplate the creation of public shoot- 
ing grounds.” C. C. DILL 
(Continued on page 369) U. S. Senator from Washington. 








About This New Colt .38 Automatic 


T this writing (Feb. 20th), I have been shooting 

with much interest No. 37 of the new Colt 

Super .38, which same is the familiar Model 

1911 or Government .45 automatic with a .38 bore in 

the barrel and the magazine holding nine “hulls” instead 
of only seven with the old .45 turnip-slinger. 

Outside of the fact that it is not a pocket gun and is 
as heavy in weight as the regular .45, it is the nicest thing 
I have ever shot in the form of a big hand-gun. 

To save straining your imagination too much I may 
describe the new gun as merely the modern version of the 
Colt .45 automatic pistol—the model which came out 
some three years ago, with a hump on the rear of the 
grip, and a shortened reach to the trigger and the sides 
of the frame bevelled in the trigger guard. 

The gun looks the same and feels practically the same, 
although I notice a very slight additional weight forward. 

The parts of the gun are the same except, of course, for 
the barrel which the makers thoughtfully bored .38 calibre 
as long as they intended the gun to shoot the .38 cartridge. 
Probably not necessary to explain this but some chaps are 
so literal-minded that somebody would write to me re- 
proachfully if I said the gun was the same as the .45 in 
every way. 

No, I’m sorry, 
you can’t work the 
razzle-dazzle you 
have in mind. I 
had it also, and 
tried it out. 

You can put the 
slide, barrel. and 
all complete, of 
this gun on a .45 
frame, put in the 
.38 magazine, and 
she works nicely. 

But, you cannot 
assemble the .38 
barrel in the .45 
slide and make it 
work. All is lovely 
except the gun 
won't close far 
enough to let the 
trigger have any 
influence over the 
hammer, all of 
which might annoy 
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Top—The old 38 Military; grip is pitched wrong. Bottom—the new Super 38. 
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the fellow who really wantéd a hand gun that worked, 

Also you cannot put a .45 on this .38 frame—at least 
not the model I have. 

The .38 barrel is quite a little heavier in thickness to 
bring it,up to the outside .45 dimensions, but the two guns 
weigh within an ounce—that is comparing my old model 
45 with this Super .38, the weight being within an ounce 
of 2'4 lbs. This is the only detail in which the Luger 
has anything on this .38; it is a half-pound lighter which 
might make some difference if a fellow had to pack one 
day in and day out. 

As before remarked, the gun holds nine “hulls” in the 
magazine and by artful manipulation you can get ten in 
the total gun including the chamber. 

Of course, no automatic ever whelped can equal a 
revolver in balance and trigger pull but this Model 1911 
is the best automatic in the world, and the .38 is a much 
more pleasant version of it—less recoil, a sweet gun to 
shoot, and git-thar ability on the bullet’s part that is both 
pleasing and gratifying. 


ALLISTICALLY the .38 has escaped the notice of 

a lot of parties who talk Luger or Mauser as if we 

had in this country nothing to approach them in velocity. 
The Peters Company loads the .38 to practically 1200 
ft. per second, and 
there is no , reason 
why the others 
who may fall short 
of this should not 
do likewise. The 
.38 has one lovely 
feature — there 1s 
no choice line of 
cast-iron guns 
made for the car- 
tridge, as are made 
with the .32 and 
38 S. & W. and 
which holds the 
ammunition _ boys 
down to the min 
imum lest they 
blow some Spanish 
Beauty of a $3.% 
revolver all over 
the village streets. 
The 7.65 or .30 
Luger is not loaded 
to this velocity by 
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No. 3 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 
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| model PRESSURE GUN IN POSITION FOR FIRING 
1 ounce 


- Luger 


r which . 
ack one Speed with Safety 
’ in the 
- ten in i secure the utmost speed or 
velocity of the shot charge with 
safety to shooters, pressure tests are 
necessary and are made regularly by 
a much ie 
onal the powder maker, the ammunition 
5 both  COMpany and the gun manufacturer. 


This pressure test, which provides a 
safety control, is frequently made 
during the manufacture of du Pont 
smokeless powders. Every pound of 
du Pont powder must develop the 
pressure specified by the ammuni- 
Starting, with the powder, where 7 tion makers, who, in conjunction 
speed begins, the pressures developed > © Giza with the gunmakers, have worked 
otice of by various powders are tested in the out an ample margin of safety. The 
is if we Mi laboratories of the du Pont Com- ot ioe” ammunition loaders repeat funda- 
locity. Mi pany. The pressure gauge is a very ane rneen ate mentally the same tests when load- 
7 pe: strongly constructed gun with a chamber made ing du Pont powders, under typical manufacturing 
, = to standard dimensions. It is provided with a conditions. 
ae hole in the barrel directly above the chamber. The gunmaker likewise makes tests for safety— 
II short Into this is tightly fitted a sliding piston. A lead the most important of which is designated, ‘“The 
ild not ( °Ylinder is held securely between this piston and Definitive Proof of the Gun.’”’ In this test the 
The | 22 adjustable anvil mounted on the barrel. The gun is subjected to a pressure from 25 per cent 
. lovely shells to be tested have a hole cut the same to 40 per cent greater than the service pressure 
here is (™ diameter as that of the piston and in a position thus providing the necessary margin of safety. 
line of #@ that brings it directly under the piston. When The use of elaborate testing equipment operated 
guns ## the shot is fired, the expanding powder gases and supervised by ballistic experts ensures the 
he cat Mi drive the piston sharply against the soft lead uniformity of performance of du Pont Smokeless 
e made @ cylinder and compress it. The amount of com- Powders, and the consequent satisfaction and 


7 « pression is a measure of the pressure developed. safety of shooters. 


ds 3 E, I, du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware 
boys 
\e min- 
they 
Spanish 
1 $3.98 
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ry these Bright, Clean 
Lubaloy .22 Cartridges 






They Shoot Straight, Hit Hard 
















































Western Lubaloy .22’s areloaded with better than they look. Lubaloy big-game the 
Non-Corrosive priming and smokeless oe ee cartridges. Ye 
powder. Rifle cleaning isunnecessary. srentindeniiiiaiies For target shooting, tri 
They won'trust your gun. . . . But the Lubaloy .22's by Lester Western Lubaloy nal 
big feature of these new cartridges is leffrey, of Fresno, Cal., .22’s are in a class Tr 
the bright, shining Lubaloy coating when he shot 3,146 con- by themselves. They os 
on the bullets, a lubricating alloy that secutive bull’s-eyes, fir- ~ shoot straighter gre 
en ow, _ the gummy grease ing continuously for = er. than you can hold, see 
ee . an o yee i _ nearly 23 hours. Think of hitting the contributing to better scores. Winning anc 
able feature of lead- bull’s-eye that many times without a _scores. you 





bullet .22’s. 


Take some of these 
new .22’s in your 
hand. Dump them 
into your pocket. 
There is no grease to 3,146 
soil your hands or _ bull’seyes without 
pockets. Lintand grit ere 
won't stick to them and get into your 
gun. Lubaloy .22’s go into the gun 
clean and keep it clean. They are as 
smooth and clean as the crystal on 
your watch. The Lubaloy coating 
makes them gleam like ‘“‘Bullets of 
Gold!’’...and they shoot even 





single miss! That’s the kind of accu- = Lubaloy .22’s are ideal for all kinds of 
racy these new caftridges give you; _ pest shooting. They'll knock down 
little brothers to the famous WESTERN =a crow or a hawk dead as a door nail. 
wes raee eS They hit harder than 
any .22’s you have ever 
used. Leslie Simson, 
one of the world’s most 
experienced big-game 
hunters, once killed a 
charging lioness at 
close range witha 
single shot from a .22 
rifle, using a WesTERN 
.22 cartridge . . . Mr. 
Simson says, ‘What 
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these little bullets do is surprising."’ 
Yet they cost no more than other car- 
tridges. Not a penny more than ordi- 
nary lead-bullet .22’s. 


Try them! The real test is a target 
test. A single box will prove their 
greater accuracy. And when you once 
see how bright and clean they are, 
and how clean they keep your gun, 
you'll never shoot anything else. 


Upper view—Gun 
always clean, 
when Lubaloy 
.22’s are used. 


Lower view—A 
dirty gun barrel, 
when ordinary 
lead-bullet .22’s 
are used. 


The New 


FuDbaloy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Coated a Z Ss 
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Your High-Power Rifle Needs 
the Extra Protection of Lubaloy 
Center-fire Cartridges 


Western Lubaloy center-firecartridges 
prevent metal-fouling, as well as rust, 
pitting and corrosion . . . Your rifle 
needs this extra protection. 


When ordinary jacketed bullets are 
used, particles of metal lodge in the 
bore. Their presence affects your 
marksmanship. They destroy the 
extreme accuracy of the gun. 


Lubaloy center-fire cartridges prevent 
these metal deposits and lengthen the 
life of your rifle. Gun cleaning is 
ended. Scrubbing the bore with sol- 
vents becomes a thing of the past. 
Championship accuracy and greater 
killing power are yours to the very 
limit that modern ammunition can 
supply them when you shoot Wsst- 
ERN Lubaloy cartridges. All WesTeRN 
rifle and pistol cartridges are now 
available with Lubaloy bullets. 
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Lubaloy has been developed by the 
same ammunition experts who gave 
the shooting world the Open-point 
Expanding and Boat-tail bullets, the 
famous long-range Super-X shotgun 
shell, the load with the Short Shot 
String—and Xpert, the top-quality 
smokeless shell that sells at a popular 
price. 


Write for literature describing Wesr- 
ERN Cartridges and shells—World’s 
Champion Ammunition. A copy of 
Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen’s book- 
let on ‘American Big Game Hunt- 
ing”’ will besent free on request. There 
are WESTERN 
dealers every- 
where. Ask for 
Western. Itwill 
improve your 
shooting. 


American 
Big Game 
Hunting 


\ “ae 
WesTERN CaRTRIDGE * 
Company 


548 Hunter Avenue 
East Alton, Illinois 
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» No. 1A With Lyman 4 
Special Locking Feature 


Sight held rigid in upright shooting posi- 
tion. Adapted to most American sporting 
rifles. Has built in, turn-down peep giving 

‘ two sizes oO 
aperture. No. 
2A similar to 1A 
but with disc, 
$5.00. 








No. 1A Comb. 
Rear Sight for 
Win. Rem, 
Marlin, Stevens, 
Savage, etc, 
$4.50. 





No. 26 Front 
Sight, ivory, 
gold, silver or 
red bead. Used 
with 1A. $1.00. 





No. 3 Ivory Bead 
hunting front 
Sight. Sharp 
definition. $1.00. 


10c. brings you complete Sight Catalog 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


We Will Pay Liberally 


—for— 


Your Spare Time Efforts 


either in cash or valuable articles of merchandise. 
Articles given for as few as two subscriptions. Do 
you want a reel, a gun, a knife, a flashlight, a tent, 
books on outdoor life? Any or all of these are 
within your reach—without any cash outlay on your 
part. Just get us some subscriptions from among 
your friends and neighbors. Ever try it? It’s easy. 
Write immediately to 

















Manager, Subscription Dept., 


FOREST Sy’ STREAM 
80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 


Tell us what article you would like and we 
will tell you how many subscriptions to send. 
We will be as liberal as possible. 
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The man who Knows Oil uses 


Te Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronometer 
oil with the same exacting care. 
Only the best is good enough for 
fine guns, reels and casting lines. 
As essential to their well-being as 
the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil send to 
us direct 85c for handy cans, 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
Dept. E, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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any American company, and the bullet 
weighs but 93 grains against 130 for the 
.38. The sectional density of the .38 is 
slightly better than the .30 Luger so there 
is no place in the flight of the two bullets 
where the Luger is as good as the .38. 
The 9 mm. Luger with its 124-gr. bullet 
is still farther below the .38 in velocity. 

For comparison the much used .38 S. 
& W. Special has little over 900 ft. per 
second. 

The muzzle energy of the .38 is 400 
ft. Ibs. the big .45 with its 230 gr. bullet 
is 325 ft. lbs; the energy of the 9 mm. 
Luger with its 1040 ft. is about 350 ft. 
Ibs. and the 7.65 Luger is about 290 ft. 
Ibs. 

This .38 is the flattest-shooting, hardest- 
hitting cartridge made in this country for 
hand guns. 


A Civilized Set-trigger 


The ordinary set-trigger applied to a 
repeating hunting rifle is open to two 
serious objections, one hanging on the 
other. The first is that unset—most of 
these imported Mausers and Mannlichers 
and the like pull from 7 to 12 Ibs. 

The second is that, because of this hard 
pull, when the trigger is not set the 
owner is almost compelled to set it for 
each shot no matter how urgent the need 
for haste. 

To install a set-trigger in our own 
Springfield is a long and costly job and, 
of course, one for the gunsmith, both the 
building, and the installing thereof. 

If the set-trigger could be applied to 
a rifle intended for use with the telescope, 
or for occasional off-hand target practice, 
without altering in any way the regular 
pull when the trigger was unset, there 
might be considerable merit in the device. 
As you know, practically all of the old 
time muzzle-loading rifles owned by real 
crack marksmen had _ set- or_ hair- 
triggers. 

My old friend R. K. Elliott, of 342 E. 
4th St., Los Angeles, has solved the prob- 
lem for the Springfield in the simplest and 
most effective hair-trigger I have ever 
seen for Springfield or any other rifle. 
The owner can install it himself and not 
even the guard is changed on the rifle. 
Unset, the rifle pulls with the ordinary 
3% to 5 Ib. pull of the military Spring- 
field. Set, it is lightning fast, and can 
be adjusted to an ounce or so. 

You merely install the complete trigger 
in place of the old trigger, then cut the 
wood of the stock 54 inch forward from 
the trigger slot. 

It is the most effective, easiest to install 
and lowest-price form of “hair trigger” 
I have ever seen. The fact of not alter- 
ing the regular pull makes it perfectly 
practical for a hunting rifle and rapid 
fire. 


Help Yourself to an Elk 


Have you a little elk in your home? 

Think how the children would laugh 
and shout if you took home to them a 
nice little woolly elk with pointed ears 
and a curly tail. ; 

All you have to do to obtain one for 
nothing is to write to Frank H. Rose, 
National Bison Range, Moiese, Mont. Mr. 
Rose works for the Biological Survey, 
and they want to give away a lot of elk, 
surplus elk, to deserving citizens who will 
give them a good home. The letter 
states, besides, that it is too late in the 
season for elk meat to be good, so the 
boys read what you had in your mind 
that time. 

If you have any recommendations 
around from any other elks who have 
lived with you it might be a good idea 
to enclose them with your letter, but don’t 
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send stamps to Mr. Rose and give him 
any mailing directions, because there is 
more to it than this. About 1200 Ibs, 
more, I gather, 

The report says that the elk have in. 
creased too fast on this bison range for 
the feed available and the boys are tired 
shovelling down hay for said elk each 
winter. 

Also the buffalo are sore on the whole 
proposition and the Government boys 
have received a lot of petitions from the 
Buffalo Protective Assn. headed by Sitting 
Bull. They are using the slogan, “Down 
with the Elks.” A lot of dirty remarks 
are being passed including the charge 
that these things are not elk at all, but 
wapiti, and that the real elk is a moose. 
In that case I don’t know what a moose 
is; may be a partridge. 

Anyhow if you want an elk, write to 
Mr. Rose. If a whole elk is too much 
I will split with anybody living close by, 
to the extent of a back-strap or a hind- 
quarter or something. 


Hitting Things With the Shotgun 

This tower shooting is about the only 
persuasion for me to visit the trapshoot- 
ing grounds very regularly. Long ago | 
got over any thrills out of finding out 
whether I could break nine birds out of 
ten in the regular 16-yard game or 9.6 
birds out of ten, being persuaded that 
hitting nine out of ten was not hard, the 
difficulty lying in keeping from thinking 
about something else. 

But, this tower thing is different again. 
It is so hard that it is intriguing. Also, 
the regular brothers will have none of it; 
they cannot make scores, they say. Ain't 
that tough? There is no worse calamity 
to a regular trapshooter than being un- 
able “to make scores,” which means to 
break about 99.5 birds out of 100. 

The kid and I were shooting these 
crossing tower babies the other day, 
distance about 35 yards, birds thrown 
70 yards, generally across our line of fire, 
but varying from shot to shot. I was 
shooting a borrowed heavy gun for trial, 
weight 9/10 and 234-inch drop and no 
pitch to the butt plate. 

The kid was shooting his Ithaca 20, 
weight 6%4 Ibs., drop 2%, 2-inch pitch. 
As you will note there is not a lot of re- 
semblance in the specifications of the two 
guns. So we agreed to swap off, I taking 
his 614 Ib. gun firing 2 dr. and % oz. of 
shot and he taking my heavysides with 
1% oz. 

He dropped one bird in the first seven, 
I dropped a couple. Both of us called the 
misses—too far ahead or something. 

The moral of which is that if you are 
a shotgun shooter and know what it is 
all about you can hit ’em with most any 
gun that is not too far from your ordi- 
nary standard. 

But, when we came to explaining to 
the other fellow just where we held to hit 
the crossing birds we found a sad dis- 
crepancy in the stories. 

The young man claimed that he hit his 
birds by leading them about a foot. In 
my own case I know that I broke my own 
by swinging up from behind the bird and 
then giving the gun an emphatic yank 
ahead until I was sure that I saw four 
or five feet of daylight between gun and 
bird when the trigger was pulled. And 
the gun was moving much faster than the 
apparent motion of the bird at that in- 
stant. 

Also did I find a sure and beautiful 
way to miss a bird was to get real care- 
ful, to ride it along, and to try to pull the 
trigger with the muzzle just so far ahead 
of said bird. The explanation is evi- 
dently that in spite of what I thought I 
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did, I really stopped the gun in pulling 
the trigger. 

I have watched the process many times 
—in my own case—and I believe it would 
work with others—that is, swing the gun 
very rapidly past the bird and pull the 
trigger, the process of passing the bird 
being almost a jerk. The rapidity of the 
jerk or swing is to prevent your stopping 
the gun as you pull the trigger. 

The success of this very rapid swing 
past the bird is so marked that I can 
easily understand the firm belief of some 
shotgun shooters that the fast swing of 
the gun imparted a side motion to the 
charge of shot, a belief utterly ludicrous 
if you stop to analyze the time the shot 
is in the barrel and how far the barrel 
could travel sideways in that odd two or 
three thousandths of a second the shot 
was near the muzzle. 


“To Beat the Dutch” 


Our National Rifle Assn. friends are 
wondering out loud these days as to why 
their Free Rifle teams sent abroad since 
1924 have returned home without any 
more medals or cups than a freshly laid 
ostrich egg, but with a fine collection of 
alibis with bas relief decorations and all | 
that. 

For a number of years we had things 
all our own way in this game chiefly be- 
cause we made up for our inferior off- 
hand work in this three-stage match— 
prone, kneeling and standing—by superior 
team work, coaching, and prone shooting. 

Unfortunately the “furriners” watched 
us unpack our bag of tricks often enough 
to identify them and presently they real- 
ized that a sling strap on a rifle could 
be used for other purposes than carrying 
said rifle from spot to spot. In fact a lot 
of theirs didn’t have any slings at all. 

In 1913 I shot through the International 
Matches at Perry and watched with glee 
these 200-lb. corn-fed Swiss drape their 
figures along a 12-inch shelf pointing di- 
rectly toward the target. We Yankees 
put folded blankets down on the wooden 
floor of the shooting house and shot 
prone as Naturé intended a rifleman to 





shoot—so far as the prone position goes. | 


Now that the mystery of proper prone 
shooting and proper sling use and proper 
coaching has been sold to our foreign 
friends, we haven’t a thing left but su- 
perior shooting ability—if any. The re- 
sults of the last three matches prove that 
in this said superior shooting ability the 
Yankee team is a poor bet. 

The trouble is that we’ve got a gang 
nearly as lazy as the trapshooters who 
want to put their guns to their shoulders 
and hold still and have the bird thrown 
up into the line of aim. 

About 99% of our small-bore and big- 
bore shooters want to get right down on 
their old reliable belly and shoot all their 
scores prone. In this. position a fellow 
can sleep quite happily through a ten- 
shot score, using the minimum of effort 
or preliminary practice, and come up 
smiling with a group so nearly like all 
the other groups of that event that you 
need a micrometer eyepiece in a micro- 
scope to tell which is the winner. 

You cannot persuade these parties that 
they have not accomplished a durn thing 
and that you can take any healthy indi- 
vidual with fair to middlin’ eyesight, 
male or female, and in three months’ time 
turn out a first-chop, prone rifle shot who 
makes groups so close to those of the 
expert that quite often they are better. | 
, Offhand shooting is a tough game, and 
It speedily sorts out the riflemen tackling | 
it into their proper classes. It requires 
Practice, and bad physical condition 
shows up where it cuts little figure prone. | 
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FAMOUS 
FOR 
SERVICE 


When danger threatens:—at camp, in your home or while 
driving on lonely roads—your Iver Johnson provides instant 
and positive protection. 

The famous “Hammer the Hammer” safety feature is a guarantee against 


accidental discharge. 
There is an Iver Johnson model and caliber for every type of revolver 


service. 
Send for our new illustrated fire arms catalog, describing Iver Johnson 


Revolvers, Single and Double Barrel Shot Guns and the new .22 Caliber 
Safety Rifle. 


THE .22 CALIBER SUPERSHOT 


Takes the .22 short, long and long rifle 
cartridges. Shells are automatically 
ejected. Handsomely finished and 

fully guaranteed. . 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


41 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 


An Ideal Flashlight 
for Camp, Car or Boat 


Fastens comfortably to your head 
or hat andlightswherever youlook. 
are = the ere Tilts at — 
ie. ts handily, out o 

aa lain or on ele and 
leaves you both hands free for work 
or soa while camping, motoring 
or boating. Also useful on the 
farm and in the home—wherever 

ou need light and both your 
onl Made in two styles: 

Biss Beane ee we? 

(Batteries Extra) 
One of many Barney & Berry Flash- 
lights — a light for every need. 
Ask your dealer. 


B BERR 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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LE TRAP 


NEW folding trap...light- 
weight, compact, auto- 
matic. Ideal for camp, for 
farm, aboard yacht..forevery 
outing. Slips easily into your 
car...occupies a minimum of 
space. Always ready for use... 
unfold trap and drive pin 

in ground. Birds fiy 95 to 110 

eet in any desired direction. 

S birds in ot eocente OF as 

t « slow as you wish. Sturdy con- 
struction...nothing to break or wear out. Heavy Duco 
enamel finish. Weight 10 1-2 lbs. Trap comes complete 


with Duvrock MOLD for 
ing Your Own Birds 


A patented new Bird Mold that tarns out perfect 3 1-8 in. birds 
; .. we furnish simple formula together with 100 sample birds. 
Price for and sample Birds, complete...$20.00, cash 
eee oney back guarantee. 
mi lay fi 
coupon gay for this remarkable trapshooting outfit . . . mail 
UVROCK BIRDS may be’ hased in cartons of 500..$3. 
per carton. Weight 36 be. filustratea Trap folder on maaeeeee 


———— en ee Gree Suomen GNNEEEE ee ee mee 
DUVROCK CO., 245 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. | 
me DUVROCK PORTABLE TRAP I 
and 100 Birds). Dept. 24 t 


Hunting & Fishing 


is a 5: e monthly magazine cram- 


2- 
med full of hunting, fishing, camping 


and trapping stories and pictures, val- 
uable information about guns, rifles, 
fishing tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get tish and game, etc. Big- 
gest value ever offered in a sporting 
magazi 


ine. 
AND HERE’S THE 
Remington Sportsman's Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
sign to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and 
fur-bearing animals. Blades 
are of superior quality steel 
with strong, durable, keen- 
cutting edges. The points are shaped just right for 
@ good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 


SPECIAL OFFER Fitning sacszine tor a note 
s Remingto 


12 big issues, and thi nm Sportman’s 


a 
Both for 


e. 
The Name 
blade Is 
your 

| guarantee 
of quality. 


“Remington” on the 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today to 
(| HUNTING & FISHING MAG., 281 Transit Bidg., Boston,Mass. 
















































Perfect condition. A f 
rare opportunity to get one ie 
of these slightly used “Big 
Berthas” at nearly half price. 


5%” Barrel, blued.....$21.95. 


COLT “Pocket Positive” 


Some used; all good as 

new. This is the “baby” 

of the Colt family; 3%” bar- 
rel; .32 Cal. blued.......$18.75 
Nickel oo. $14.75 


Our usual Money-back guarantee. 
’ 


$2 deposit required on C. O. D.’s. 
Write for Catalog “B’ 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
8-52 Warren St. N.Y. City 
$7@ 


WITH 
YOUR 
“ORDER BRINGS YOU THIS (J 
LONG RANGE REVOLVER 32 | 
OR 38 CAL., 6 IN. BARREL 
Pay expressman balance due, 
$3.98 plus postage. Greatest bare 
ain ever offered, full $16 value. 
lue steel, rified barrel, checkered 
drip. Ideal for trapping, hunting, and target prace 
tice. Accurate and powerful, fully guaranteed. 
Rush your order vith $1. Pay $3.98 on delivery. 
SENKIBS, 621 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, DEPT. 5S-L-263 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer gp 
and Fall gathering bar eet 

terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 

aie. Sete et to $7 each. Simple out- 

door work with'my instructions, pictures, D' ice-list. 

Send 10 cents (not geome) fon my Mlgstrated Eo 

Tests het creects, Dept. 9, Box 1424, San 

‘Diego, Calif. 
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While the sort or offhand shooting in- 
volved in the Free Rifle game is not very 
practical for game or war shooting, be- 
ing merely our old friend, Schuetzen, it 
is still plenty sport, and, ‘in a measure, 
good practice for any sort of rifle shoot- 
ing. And, so far as that goes, the chap 
who goes to sleep on the butt of his rifle 
and takes sixty seconds to squeeze off 
one shot prone is not engaging in any- 
thing very practical either, much as he 
may enjoy it. 

What the National Rifle Assn. needs is 
recognition of the fact that prone shoot- 
ing amounts to very little; it is easily 
and speedily taught, and results very soon 
in a level of ability that makes it hard 
to tell the expert from the tyro. 


ox. 
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At least 50% of its events should be 
offhand. Then if it will add 25% kneel- 
ing and 25% prone, it will have a fair 
programme, a programme leading up to 
the development of real all-round rifle. 
men and reflecting just about the pro- 
portion of time it takes to become profi- 
cient in each branch of the game. This 
offhand need not necessarily be “free 
rifle’ or set trigger variety, any sort of 
off-hand is better preparation for this 
foreign competition than this everlasting 
belly-whopper stuff so beloved by the 
rifleman, and so utterly meaningless as to 
the relative ability of the riflemen as real 
rifle shots, 
































Foreigners that have invaded these valleys and bid fair to inherit them 
for all time. 


Hunks, Chinks—and a Lunk 


(Continued from page 314) 


ravine to drink at the lake. There was 
cover all the way. In a few minutes I 
had toiled up the hill and suddenly 
breasted the rise and halted panting 
within a few yards of the spot where that 
gaudy Chink had landed. I had com- 
mand of the situation perfectly. I men- 


-tally patted my back for my generalship. 


“Now get up and cackle, you! Come on, 
take a chance!”—but nothing stirred. 

Scanning the ground with one eye, and 
holding gun ready, I looked for a rock 
and found a dozen. One, two, three— 
I hurled them noisily into the cover. 
They crashed, bumped, bounced and 
pounded into the little cut and galloped 
down like living things. I covered the 
place with my rock barrage; any one of 
which ought to have broken the nerve of 
any cock pheasant. But nothing stirred. 
I did not dare to go down into the ra- 
vine myself, for by so doing I must lose 
my vantage of position, so I hurled a few 
more rocks. 

He was not there, I decided, and I set 
to figure it out. He went up or down. 
That much I was sure of. No such bird 


would run out and up the half-bare short 
grass slopes. So I went up twenty-five 
yards and again opened a general en- 
gagement with another peck of young 
boulders. Then just when I was stoop- 
ing to loosen another missile from the 
sun-baked soil, there came from behind 
me and down the ravine the explosive 
wing-burst and derisive jeering cackle of 
a cock pheasant and I saw the gaudy 
beast fanning the air in desperate haste, 
having left almost the spot from which 
I had picked the rocks so cleanly! I 
fired instantly, but even as I pulled I 
knew I was too late. 

Of all our birds of the grouse kind, a 
ring-necked pheasant is the most full of 
deep-dyed duplicity—yes, he has ten 
times the craft of any other. He 1s 
plumb full of low cunning. He may be a 
fool occasionally and allow a sleet or ice 
storm to freeze him down by his long 
tail, but when it comes to matching 
wits with a hunter, he is a giant of guile. 
Tricks come just naturally to him. He 
never loses his head. In one glance he 
can take in a situation and plan 4 
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counter campaign that will keep him out 
of a roasting pan when any other game 
bird would be lost. He can run—how he 
can go!—and he can fly at a surprising 
clip, too, and he is a master of curves and 
angles. The very voice of him is cal- 
culated to get the goat of the seeker for 
his life—and it frequently does. His legs 
are marvels. He will make an acre of 
tracks to puzzle a dog and when the poor 
pup is trying to unravel them he will run 
clear out of the neighborhood. If he is 
winged, you might just as well kiss him 
good-bye at once, as have to do it per- 
force after you have been beaten to fag- 
ged frazzle while chasing him into cover. 
In spite of his great size and ornate color 
he can hide anywhere, disappear miracu- 
lously under your very nose. In short, 
he is the ornithological personification of 
the wiles of the Orient, and when I get 
the chance to fire at him I pull with a 
vindictive energy that I do not feel when 
I am holding on any other grouse. I like 
to see the beggar’s long tail go skyward 
and his collared neck to earthward and 
his spurred trotters go which-way as his 
gaudy plumes drift in the breeze. I never 
apologize to a Chink when I batter him 
down. 

So I was thinking, as I strolled toward 
the gate, when suddenly, and as usual 
without warning, on the knoll that al- 
ready had been three or four times 
combed, up got a cock pheasant within a 
few feet of me. A young one, as yet only 
a freshman in the school of gunning, his 
education was never completed. 

I waited for the others at the machine, 
as I loafed and watched two marsh hawks 
busily hunting along shore, and generally | 
soaked my being in the all-abroad feeling 
of autumnal blessedness in the genial at- 
mosphere, wondering meanwhile why my 
predatory partners could not be satisfied 
with less than the limit apiece. But by 
and by they trudged down and gave an | 
account of themselves. Frederick was | 
beaming through his radiant sunburn. | 


ONE TRIGGER for TWO BARRELS 
L. C. SMITH GUNS equipped 
with the HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


Prevents jammed, in- 
jured trigger fingers, 
jiggling and flinching. 
o—=—~ You’ve only one trigger 
finger — you’ve need for 

but one trigger. 
Ask your dealer to show you an 
L. C. SMITH GUN, equipped 


The Hunter One-Trigger, 

which can be furnished 

with all L. C. SMITH 

GUNS, is a great contri- 

bution to shooting. It en- 

ables you to choose right SEED 
or left barrel at will. With it, 
your gun FITS at all times, for 
the length of the stock remains with the Hunter One-Trigger. Or 
constant. write for Booklet E-41. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN% 


ew titran ve & WwW ¥yY OR K, 
McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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ENUINE Duxbak Coat, Hat-Cap, Pants 

or Breeches—that’s the rig for ramming 

around in mean weather. Night or day, fair 

Style F Duxbak OF Wet, your clothes take the right care of you. 
Hat-Cap Ask your dealer, or write us. 


New book “‘Serviceable Clothes” FREE. 
Utica-Duxbak Corp., 10 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 
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He had never seen so many partridge 


outside the fence of a game farm—not | 


even in England. He had had the time 
of his years, enough thrills out of those 
Hungarians to wreck two nervous systems, 
My word, how they could travel! Sport— 
I should say! But he thought his eye 


must be off or something; maybe the | 
bright light here in this dry belt or— | 
Oh, three Hunks | 


How many had he? 


MILITARY 
POLICE 


HOLSTERS 


Gun cannot be pulled 

or fall out of FOL- 
SOM-AUDLEY Pat. Hol- 
sters, but releases instantly 
when wanted. Holsters of 
all kinds; Sam Browne 
Belts ; Leather and Canvas 
Gun Cases; Rifles and 


Howling coyotes, wild shooting, 
loud cussing? How about the 
gun? It needs the same care 
in Arizona as in Maine or Min- 
nesota. You can’t prevent rust, 
jeading and metal fouling any- 


and a pheasant, he thought! James now Police Equipment. where with neglect, powder resi- 
admitted that his 20 had not been quite | HsD.FOLSOM due or with furniture polish. 
doing its stuff this morning as per expec- RI Get, Hoppe’s No. 9. At your 
: . dealer’s, or write us. Cleaning 
ies _ but he owned up to five partridge, Guide FREE. 
; and two long and gaudy tails were pokin , 
-five ae po — t ps Send 10cinstamps _ FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
en- P S. forsample 2311 N.8thSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 
yung We returned about mid-afternoon to Sa TIT NE RONPOR EAR Martine ie 
oop- pay our respects in an evening shoot. I, 
the for one, was particularly anxious to get 
hind going again. I had a new hunch that | 
sive Was worth a million. had discovered | 
le of my alibi—don’t laugh yet—it isn’t time. 
vudy Yes, I know hunters are absurd in their 
aste, superstitions, but I had worked this out 


hich 
foe 
od I 


to a mathematical certainty. I knew why 
I missed so many Hunks. I had a slow 
gun—too much drop for fast-rising birds. 
The cure?—simple: shorten the stock. I 


Roger Roberts, Jr., 15 year old 


d, a took off the butt-plate—but carefully boy champion of California, 
1 of cached it with the screws in an out-of- began to shoot better when he 
ten rer pocket. “Watch my smoke!” I began shooting an Ithaca 
e is told the boys. double in the field and over 

be a That really was a faux pas, or, in the the traps. Roger thinks Ithaca 
+ ice colloquial, a bum steer. I know now that lock speed will improve any- 
long I should have kept it dark. For on the one’s shooting. 
hing first knoll just where we began in the Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 

uile. morning, away went a dozen of those 

He gray little clucking whizzers and I Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N. Y. Box 

> he missed; and I hit the next one where I - 


a 


missed the first, as Pat put it, and then 
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VALUABLE REWARDS 


Given In Exchange 
For Your Spare Moments! 


As a reader of Forest AND StrEAM you know its value and 
the instruction and entertainment it brings you. Tell your 
friends and neighbors of it, get them to subscribe. Offer to for- 
ward their subscriptions to us. We give some of these articles 
for sending a single subscription, others require more. Read 
and act. It’s an easy matter to obtain subscriptions in spare 
time and get these valuable rewards. 


No. 3766 Pflueger O’Boy 
Minnow. Size 23% inches. 
One of these given for 
sending us one yearly sub- 
scription to FOREST AND 
STREAM at $2.50. 




















No. 3767 Pflueger Pal o’ 
Mine Minnow. Size 34% 
inches. One of these given 
for sending one subscrip- 
tion to FOREST AND STREAM at $2.50. 





No. 5107 Pflueger Mus- 
kill Muskalonge Bait. 
Spotlight finish. Size 9. 
One of these given for 
sending us one yearly sub- 












No. 4525 Pflueger Lumi- 
nous Big Minnow. Equally 
effective for day or night 
fishing. Two of these given No. 5013 Pflueger Alpine :Level 
for sending one yearly sub- Wind Reel given free for sending 
scription to FOREST AND 10 yearly subscriptions to FoREST 
STREAM at $2.50. AND STREAM at $2.50 each. 





Send Your Subscription to 





80 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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every one a beautiful example of perfectly 
rotten shooting. They rose near and they 
rose far. I took to snapping at them and 
again took aim in agonized deliberation 
with equal lack of success. Shades of 
old Dr. Carver and Bogardus, not to men. 
tion Ann Oakley!—what a spectacle! | 
got down behind a knoll and put back 
that butt-plate as fast as a broken-bladeq 
jackknife would do the trick. 


But the day was gone; the sun sinking 
into the hills. I routed up one more rise 
and to my utter astonishment I killed it 
But enough! Enough! Nothing but a 
new start, a new day and a new supply 
of shells, could wipe this out! I had 
finished as I began—a lunk-head. By 
my initiation was over. Things would be 
different to-morrow—I° was sure of it 
Dead sure of it. 













A long chance. 


Spring Training on ’Chucks 
(Continued from page 317) 


Wishing to further our endeavors, he 
added, “Th’ south piece is all cluttered up 
with woodchuck dens, whyn’t ye take a 
look down there ’fore ye leave?” 

Thanking him, we did just that... 
and found three more ’chucks. But one 
of them was a wily old scoundrel who 
refused to have anything to do with us, 
and persisted in staying snugly ensconced 
in his den, from which he fairly whistled 
himself apart trying to express his con 
tempt of all our proceedings. 

I made a pretty ricochet shot at one of 
these three ’chucks, who was basking on 
the flat surface of a big stone. We were 
above him, so I held my front-sight a 
few inches lower than was necessary in 
order to make a direct hit. This is an 
interesting experiment, one which I have 
used with excellent and abiding results on 
more than one crow. 

_ The fast bullet “blew up” just in front 

of the dozing ’chuck, who was hit by at 
least a dozen small bits of lead and cop- 
per rock, which drove him back about 
three feet and left him too dead to skin 
As luck would have it, the farmer wit 
nessed this shot, and it evidently made 
almost as much of a hit with him as 
had with the woodchuck. 

That made five, and it was lunch-time 
so we went down to the brook and dug 
out our sandwiches, wrapped in oiled 
paper. Propping the rifles up close # 
hand, we ate and talked and _ rested, 
listening to the high, thin whistle of # 
soaring hawk, the chatter of a flock 
grackles, and the melody of the singiNé 
water close at hand. 

After lunch we went on, finding plenty 
of game in every field which we visite 
Missing a few long shots, we finally 8% 
back to Field Number One, where we had 
left the survivor of the first pair ° 
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settled down to a fine string of straights— 
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‘chucks that morning. He was out, feed- 
ing in the short grass on top of the little 

oll. 
newe'l sock this one and call it a day,” 
I told the Lady, who was commencing to 
get leg-weary, for we had hiked a good 
ten miles in the course of our sport. She 
assented readily enough. 

“How are you going to get him, 
though? He’s better posted than he was 
this morning. We can’t pull that crossing 
stunt on him again today, and you can’t 
reach him from here.” 

“Get comfortable. I’m going to stalk 
this one,’ I informed her. Working 
around through the edge of the woods, 
in five minutes the top of the little knoll 
cut off my view of the feeding wood- 
chuck, so I knew that he was unable to 
see my approach, which was made on 
hands and knees. It was a slow job, for 
I took pains to avoid thumping the hard 


earth, realizing that sound thus produced | 


can be heard a long way by an animal as 
close to the soil as a ‘chuck. 

Getting close to the knoll, suddenly I 
saw the Lady waving to me to lie down 
and keep still. Then the ’chuck’s head 
topped the skyline above the little knoll 
as he sat up to inspect his surroundings. 
In a moment it disappeared as he started 
feeding again. Sitting up, I wrapped 
both arms about my knees and trained 
the muzzle of the .250 on the spot where 
my quarry had vanished a moment 
earlier. In a minute he sat up again. 
Pulling well down into the grass, I 
squeezed the cold trigger. And it seemed 
as though that woodchuck fairly ex- 
ploded—bits of fur blew sidewise and he 
collapsed like an empty paper bag, the 
result of a fast-expanding bullet in his 
“butler’s pantry.” 

So we wandered back to the waiting 
car, feeling that the day had been well 
spent. Woodchuck hunting in the off sea- 
son for big game is mighty fine practice 
and good sport as well. [Et calls for 
close and steady holding; shots are offered 
at all sorts of ranges, and the ’chucks 
themselves do enough damage to warrant 
killing them. Ask any resident in a rural 
community if you doubt this statement. 

The average big-game trip offers but 
few shots at game, even in excellent hunt- 
ing country. In an average day in the 
woodchuck country one will use ten to 
twenty shells, enough for a fine day’s 
shooting, and if he averages a ’chuck for 
every three shots he is doing pretty ex- 
cellent work, 

A wounded woodchuck will invariably 
get away to die in his den, and the true 
sportsman uses a rifle that precludes this 
sort of thing as much as is humanly, or 
humanely, possible. The 6.5 Mannlicher 
is a dandy tool for ’chuck hunting, also 
the .25 Remington rimless, the .250, the 
270, and the .30-06 in a variety of loads. 
These are all fast, flat-shooting, exceed- 
ingly accurate loads, although it does 
seem a bit like “picking on a ’chuck” to 
hunt him with guns which have been 
thoroughly proven on Kadiak bear, Afri- 
can lions, and other forms of dangerous 
game. 

However, the clean, instant kill is the 
true objective of all who hunt for sport— 
or it should be, and these loads will cer- 
tainly do the required work if held close 


enough. Woodchucks, plenty of them, are . 


killed with the various .22 rim-fire loads, 
but even the best of these loads frequently 
= in the loss of badly injured ani- 
s. 
. The prevalence of the lowly woodchuck 
in well-settled regions is one of the things 
that tenders him a factor in the life of 
the rileman. There will be -woodchucks 
when all the other game has disappeared. 
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The best selling trap gun ever. 

Also a $16.00 hammerless single, and a 
double hammerless for $28.25. 

Who ever saw a broken Lefever? 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
ITHACA, N. ¥. BOX 14 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


YOUR CHOICE OF ANY ONE OF THESE NOVELS 
THE WHIRL OF YOUTH 


A scintillating story of the younger set 
By EvetynN CAMPBELL 


FLAME OF FIRE WEED 


The romance of a Western homestead 
By JAMES FRENCH DorRANCE 


A PRAIRIE PRINCESS 


The thrilling story of a cattle war 
By FRANK C. RosBertson 


Sign and Mail the Coupon Today 


a one entet [ems ponaie, spe pew - oa out > gietnes omen and = =, send 
g membership in e Readers’ Guild, Inc. Mem- y one novel—free—just for your trouble. ill it 
ae is -— three = a ~— = more out and mail it today. Don’t miss a single story. 
than the price of one —and it wi ring you 

a new novel every month for one year, postpaid, I; 
right to your home. This is not a rental plan. The The Readers’ Guild, Inc. 
novels are your property—to keep. 80 Lafayette Street, 12th floor. 

These novels are all new copyrights—not reprints New York City, New York 7 1929—5-29, 
—by leading authors of the day, and are carefully 2 “ 
selected tor you by a Literary Board composed of Please send me full particulars of your offer of 
the Editors of several of the most popular maga- twelve new novels (one every month for one year) 
zines. The stories will run the gamut of literary postpaid direct to me, for three dollars. In 
expression, Romance, Detective, West, Adventure return for my signing this coupon you are to 
and Love stories—all will be found in the novels send me, free and postpaid, a copy of (fill in the 
you will get—and every story will be the kind you name of the novel you want, .................. —___..— 
will be glad to have on your library table. NSS cee, er aac i 

Three dollars—less than one cent a day—will ia 
bring you these novels. There are no other charges; Address ... 
you don’t even have to pay postage. 


"|The BULL’S EYE fistor 


Sensational Gun Sale! 
for Practice 


1 Off Made by shooters 
of national reputa- 


tion. Each pistol 
LIST tested by an Olym- 
pic Team man. 
Guaranteed to 
group in % inch 
circle at 10 feet. 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
and deus not break win- 
dows. Magazine ‘holds 60, , 
and loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the highest 
“ , order use them for practice 
Unusual : and pleasure. Set includes bull’s- 


r " eye stamp, bird targets and extra 
to buy high-grade guns ammunition. $3.00 prepaid 
ADAMY DeLuxe Over-Under (30-30 Rifle underneath) 12 and 16 guage; Ask your dealer first 


Blake rere eacecercer nes 
Gver-Under (non-ejector) ali ga. List $200, Special $133.33 Box 482 

ADAMAY Our Under (with sjector) ail ga, List $250, Spec. $166.66 BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. Rawlings, Wyo. 

MERKEL Over- (non- ejector) all ga. List $300. Special $200.00 

HEYM & MERKEL Over -Under (with ejectors): some = wees ee 


rib: some single ti rs, all ga. List $400 D 
ADAMY3 , allga. .80-80under: List $200. Spec.$133.33 


Barrel 
MERKEL 3 Barrel, all ga., 30-30 under- List $250. Special $166.66 
Springfield Sporter 30-06, with micrometer sight; remodeled: $59.50 U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER Rifles: genuine; guaranteed 50 imported Arms, Ams munition Forte te. 
Sorting wees: 2; eeeas -Luger- 0s. -Manalicher, - Webley - Scott, etc, 
3600 etnaton tee! oS thd be walnut ales #100, $ 4 g50 Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
Quantity Ae faa Spe ane, Springfield’s Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
. Largest stock in America of fine'new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
tive list **S’’ of these and Trap Gu: Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 


Trades accopted--send descri: ne. 
Any gun shipped C. oe ‘culdect to examination on receipt of $10 Repairing.* Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


4 ‘ dine A..F. STOEGER.Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
Suoans Sptg. Cds. Co. nevvor 509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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Racing and— 


designers considered the outboard seriously. This 

year will see some of the most famous marine archi- 
tects turning their attention to the outboard hulls and 
the advancement which may be expected is nothing short 
of amazing. Both in the racing and so-called family type 
of boat, the design has been so improved and the results 
in seaworthiness and speed so apparent that I venture to 
say that very few people who love the water will be satis- 
fied with their last year’s model. All kinds of new hulls 
are on the market 
and for the racing 
fan, there are even 
one or two that are 
built on the “hydro- 
foil” principle, 
which lifts the 
whole boat from the 
water and allows it 
to ride on one or 
more small metal 
planes, similar to an 
airplane. 

There is also the 
so-called “three 
point” design which 
promises speeds of 
over 45 miles per 
hour, with racing 
motors. 

The Albany race 
and those at Wor- 
cester, Mass., a lit- 
tle later on, are, of 
course, the main 
events this Spring, 
but no matter whose 
motor or what boat 
wins, remember that 
racing is one thing, 
and camping and 
fishing another and, 
like the saying “any 
good automobile 
will run if taken 
care of,” the same 
thing applies to an 
outboard. Any good 
outboard will get 
you there and bring 
you back again, and 


I T was not until last year that the well-known boat 


We gave her a fresh coat of paint. 
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is there an angler anywhere who still prefers to row? 


Albany-New York Outboard Race 


There will probably be 120 to 130 starters in the 
Albany-New York outboard motorboat race on April 20, 
in the opinion of William M. Eldridge, official timer of 
the American Power Boat Association. Last year there 
were about 100 entries and forty-seven starters. 

It is planned to charter an airplane to fly down the 
Hudson with the official timers. If so, it will be the first 
time in the history 
of boating that 
members of a race 
committee used a 
plane as a committee 
boat. 

The race this year 
will be a_ one-day 
affair. Motors in the 
“B” class will start 
five minutes ahead 
of the “C” class 
motors, and ten 
minutes ahead of the 
“DPD” class motors. 
As I understand it, 
this is not to handi- 
cap the larger 
motors, but to facil- 
itate starting. 

This race is un- 
questionably the big- 
gest outboard event 
of the year, in this 
part of the country, 
and serves a better 
purpose than just 
sport for the en- 
trants. It proves the 
wonderful stamina 
which is built into 
these motors and 
boats. 

Last year’s win- 
ner of the race, Carl 
Widegren, who had 
never entered a race 
before, averaged 
better than thirty 
miles per hour for 
the 133 miles. Sev- 
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Cracker Ja 


Four Cylinder Motor 
for Your Boat 





After all, quality does count. 
And that’s the element 
which has given this 4 
cylinder line such a world 
wide reputation. 


No wonder these motors 
stand the gaff. To begin 
with, the basic design of 
this 4 cylinder model is 
sound. Every feature is 
modern. Nothing but qual- 
ity materials are used, such 
as highest grade grey iron 
cylinder blocks and cast- 
ings — interchangeable 
bearings—a sturdy 5 bear- 
ing crankshaft made of 
drop forged 40 point car- 
bon steel, extra large 
clutch and reverse gear for 
long life and extreme de- 
pendability. 


If you want the most for 
your money, write for the 
latest Kermath catalog. 
Send today. 


3to200H.P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


“A Kermath Always Runs” 
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Jia) Au-STEEL 
[i FOLDING 
“té-dé-aa zz 
pleasure boat as oars. 
Make that fishing or boating trip a real pleasure. Solid 
comfort is assured with the ‘Minnetonka’ as its three 


wide springy cross pieces close together form wide com- 
fortable back. 

Adjustable for incline so as to meet user’s convenience. 
It is light in weight and folds compactly. Slips on or 
of seat in a jiffy. 


- At good dealers or $1.75 postpaid. 
Warner Mig. Company "uiectei.* 
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eral of the drivers made the entire run 
from Albany to Dyckman Street, New 
York, twice, and one, C. P. Stevens, suc- 
ceeded in completing the run three times 
in as many days. 

This year I look for new records to be 
made. With smooth water, speeds of 40 
miles per hour may be averaged. The 
nerve and ability of the drivers will be 
the deciding factor. Due to improve- 
ments in both hulls and motors there 
should be very few mechanical alibis. 

Entry blanks for the Albany-New York 
race may be secured by writing to the 
New York Outboard Motor Boat Associa- 
tion or to FoREsT AND STREAM. 


Plan For Basins in 
Hudson River 


The committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers to make a survey of New 
York and other harbors, have completed 
their work and will shortly submit a plan 
to the Department of Docks and Parks, 
which calls for a series of docking basins 
along the Hudson River, to extend from 
Seventy-second Street to 125th Street. 

The suggested development, according 
to Ira Hand, executive secretary of the 
Association, would care for 30,000 motor- 
boat and yacht owners in the metropoli- 
tan area. 

A series of T-head piers and prom- 
enades would lead back to a terraced 
park. The plan also calls for a large 
exposition building at Seventy-second 
Street. 


National Outboard Association 
Starts Functioning 


The National Outboard Association is 
now not only organized, but has selected 
headquarters location, an Executive Sec- 
retary, and is already actively carrying 
out the purposes for which it was formed. 

According to the constitution and by- 
laws which are soon to be published in 
tooklet form, this organization has a real 
service to offer small-boat owners, and a 
worth-while -ideal to live up to. 

Of particular interest is the fact that 
the Association has succeeded in pro- 
viding a means whereby members can ob- 
tain insurance on small boats at an ex- 
ceptionally low rate, so low in fact that 
on an outfit valued at only $100, the total 
amount of dues and insurance is less than 
the insurance alone would be if bought 
from an independent source. 

The Executive Director is George O. 
Hoehn, who is well fitted through long 
experience to carry on the work in a most 
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efficient way. Other officers are: National 
Commodore, Commander Eugene F. Mar. 
Donald, Chicago; National Vice-Commo- 
dore, O. K. Hunsaker, Los Angeles: 
Treasurer, J. Stern, Milwaukee; Chair. 
man of Board of Directors, W. E. Willis 
New York. . 


Questions and Answers 


QuEsTION—I_ contemplate an automobile 
camping trip through Maine and Canada with 
my wife and son next Summer. I want to 
carry a folding boat or canoe on the car, and 
an, outboard motor to drive it. Can you tell 
me what to buy? 

= J.C. P, 


ANSWER—Thousands are doing what you in- 
tend to do and you will meet many such out- 
fits on the road. With an auto, a boat and 
a motor the whole outdoors is at your feet, 
If you get a canoe you can arrange to fasten 
it to the car top, upside down, and the motor 
may be carried in any one of the ways we 
described in last month’s issue. Get a short, 
broad, more or less flat-bottomed canoe or 
folding boat, and a motor of from one to six 
horse power. If you use a pointed-stern boat 
or canoe, get a special bracket from the 
motor manufacturers, at a slight extra cost, 
which will adapt the motor to such a craft, 


QUESTION—I have ordered a light racing out- 
board boat, which will be delivered soon. [| 
intend to join some friends at our Summer 
colony in racing outboards this Summer. The 
boat I have ordered is 12 feet long and 44 
inches beam, with one “‘step.’”” Can you help 
me by telling me what is meant by “B,” “C,” 
“D” and “E” class motors? How do they 
compare in speed and which is suitable to my 
boat ? 

ANSWER—No one can predict what speeds 
the new model motors will make, but “‘B, C, 
D and E” refer to different classes of motors 
which are limited as to piston® displacement 
and race in their separate classes. According 
to 1929 American Power Boat Association 
rules they are divided as follows: 


Class A—Under 14 cubic inches. 

Class B—14 cubic inches and under 20 cubic 
inches. 

Class C—20 cubie inches and under cubie 
inches, 

Class D—80 cubic inches and under cubic 
inches. 

Class E—40 cubic inches and under 50 cubic 
inches. 

Class F—50 cubic inches and under cubic 
inches. 

Class G—60 cubic inches and under cubic 
inches. 


With a hull as small as yours, you could race 
in any one of the above classes, except per- 
haps the “G” class, which is very powerful. 
For racing in smooth water they use high- 
powered motors in small boats such as yours, 
the whole theory being that the less friction 
surface, or in other words, the less boat there 
is to rub against the water, the faster the 
boat. Don’t forget your weight has a lot to 
do with it too, and the more powerful and 
heavier the motor in a small hull like yours, 
the more likely you are to tip over when turn- 
ing corners or taking another boat’s “wash.” 


The most popular races are held in “B,” 
“C” and “D” classes, and speeds close to the 
50-mile mark are predicted. Ask your local 
dealer to get you a copy of the racing rules 
and record holders, which will give you an 
idea of what speed to expect. 



















Rushing the Fly Season 


(Continued from page 310) 


sink as deeply as possible. Forbear in 
mind that getting the flies well down 
in the water is one of the main factors 
for success in pre-season (not in the 
legal sense) fly-fishing. You will often 
see the use of split-shot recommended for 
sinking the flies. Well, it is remarkable 
what a difference one small split-shot 
will make in the feel and action of a 
fly-casting rig. It slows up the whole 
game and with every cast chugs into 
the water like the bait-fisherman’s sinker. 
Every man .to his own taste; but, per- 
sonally, when I cap’t get depth enough 
by casting as described above, I prefer 


the use and action of a small spinner 
(No. 0) to the employment of a split-shot. 

And in this connection just a suggestion 
which may seem inconsiderable to some, 
but, for my own part, I think it has some 
value. For a long time I have used 4l- 
most exclusively a certain make of wet 
flies. From time to time I tried a few 
flies of other makes, apparently just 3 
well made as my favorite brand, but 
somehow they didn’t seem to measure Up. 
Something seemed to be lacking. Ult- 
mately I sought the reason for this pt 
culiar preference of mine, and believe !! 
to be that’ my favored artificials wer 
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Work the water thoroughly. 


dressed on O’Shaughnessy hooks, a type 
of hook made of heavier wire than ordi- 
nary, and in consequence of which these 
flies get under water faster and sink 
deeper than flies tied on the lighter and 
more commonly-used types of hooks. 


Some makers, in the endeavor to pro- 
duce wet flies which look pretty to the 
fisherman, use too much material. This 
acts as a floatant and such flies are almost 
in the dry-fly class and fish practically on 
the surface. 

As to the very important question re- 
garding what sizes of flies are best for 
this early fishing, I have found that, on 
the average, 8’s are the most useful in 
the minnow patterns; though sometimes, 
on big streams, it may be necessary to go 
up to 6’s, or, again, possibly—but not 
probably—down to 10’s. Generally, how- 
ever, 8’s are best. The sizes recommended 
will no doubt seem large to some readers. 
But remember we are not talking about 
the time when the fly-fishing season is in 
full swing, or the later period of low 
water when the use of 12’s and 14’s is 
customary. Most fly-fishing literature 
deals with the typical fly-fishing season— 
hence what might be called the small-fly 
tradition. But lack of success in early 
fishing is very often due to the persistent 
use of too small flies. As a general 
thing, in the minnow patterns, 8’s are 
hone too large. 

Try a cast made up of a No. 8 Royal 
Coachman for the stretcher and a No. 8 
Wickham’s Fancy for the dropper. Cast 
as described above. Work the water thor- 
oughly—repeated casts in the same place 
—for usually early trout require a good 
bit of persuading. Study the current and 
cast so your flies are quickly pulled under 
and work deep. For example, place your 
fies in slow water and your line in fast. 
In dry-fly fishing we seek to avoid “drag.” 
In wet-fly fishing we invite it. 

Turning now to the nymph patterns, 
to get the right action with these and 
also with the artificial nymphs, the cast 
should be made straight or almost 
straight upstream, then permitting the fly 
to drift down with the current, as deeply 
submerged as possible, and without any 
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CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 


Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (30) 


TWO LARGE FACTORIES 


—_— 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO, | 


102 Elm St. 


202 Ann St. 
CORTLAND 
NEW YORK 


wprsntiga, — (aliscr Place) 


1929—nearly 30% more 
speed than announced 
last year! 

Four remarkable twin cyl- 
inder models—216, 6, 14 
and 20 H. P., with light 
weights of 44, 58, 75 and 
95 Ibs., respectively. A 
size for any craft, from ca- 
noe to small cruiser. Easy 
payments as low as $31.10 down. 


Distinctive Evinrude features: underwater exe 
haust, waterproof ignition, easy starting made 
still easier, ball and roller bearing construc- 
tion, torpedo-streamline, spray-proof air-horm 
earburetor, self steering, full tilt up. Write 
for 1929 Year Book. 
EVINRUDE DIVISION 
OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 

728-27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FREE / 


tinctive 


3t045 miles per hous for 


We show here just three of the great 
values Gray gives. Free catalogs 
show the complete line of Singles, 
Doubles, Fours, Sixes and Eights, 
ranging from 5 to 200 H. P. 


OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—A complete line 
of strictly up-to-d: mod : 

tirely new models for general pleasure use with 
speed of a racer. Built strong, staunch and durable, 
and absolutely safe. 


$44.00 
and up— 

The most complete line ever offered, at real money 
Saving prices. 

$48.00 

and up— 

Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many dis 
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Boats— 
With or without Engine. Fast, handsome craft at 
money-saving prices. 


. Also some en- 


s petrolt 


Five H. P., 4 
cycle. Smooth- . 
estrunningSine Re 
gle. Is also : Peres 


made in two ee 
cycle, 10 H. P. $445 F. O. B. Detroit 


Model ‘‘Four-30”". Smooth, pecan 
—easily installed All parts accessible. Also built in 20, 60 


troit 
$596 F. 0. B. De OnE set “Six-40" 


First choice for 
1929 of America’s 
four larges 
builders o 


vibration, 
diet 
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_ and state whether interested in a Single,T wo, 


\ Four, Six or Eight Cylinder Motor. 


Gray Marine Motor Co, “ - 
650 Canton Avenue Detroit, Mich., U.S. As 





BUILT BY PIONEERS ENGINEERS=LEADERS 





Br THE “early bird” at the happy fishing unds. 
This Old Town square-stern canoe with portable motor 
gets you there in a hurry. 

Write today for free catalog, It shows and prices 
many light, water-tight models. Paddling, sailing and 
6quare-stern canoes, extra-safe Sponson models, dinghies 
and sturdy family boats. Also speedy craft for outboard 
motors—racing step planes and hydroplanes. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 985 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 


KENNEBEC Outboard Speed Boat 
RUNABOUT $344, f. o. b. Waterville 
A strong favorite. All wood 
construction. Built rugged for constant use. 
Handles big motors with ease. Send for 
catalog. 
The Kennebee 
Canoe Co., 


Dent. 44, 
Waterville, Me. 





Own a Pioneer Boa 


WE can ship it all woe to run. 
can build: it yoursel 


frame or. full’ size patterns. 
long. Let us tell you about our outboard 
motor cruiser—‘Neptune.” Our 12’ step 
plane will make 37 miles per hour with 
16-H.P. motor. Send 25c for literature. 


PIONEER BOAT & PATTERN CO. 
BAY CITY, MICH. 
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A 
Hunter’s Wanderings 
in Unknown Siberian 
Asia 


The RIM of 
MYSTERY 


By JOHN B. BURNHAM 


Internationally known 
Sportsman. 


NE of the wildest spots in the 

world, a place almost untouched 
by travelers or by travel books, is 
described in this book, published 
with the approval of the Boone 
and Crockett Club. American Game 
says, “THE Rim oF Mystery is not 
merely a narrative of a hunting 
trip, a scientific expedition, or an 
account of exploration. It is a 
combination of all three and is rich 
in thrilling exploits, scientific facts, 
and rare description of a little 
known part of the world.” 


47 illustrations and a 
map. Small,octavo, $3.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th: St. New York 


WHITE?’S sattnaConee 
WHITE'S B'29' CRUISER—I6 Feet Long 


WHITE’S SPECIAL STEPPER—I2. Féet_ Long 
Two of many; You will be delighted with any 
WHITE built production. Write for complete cata- 
log and ‘attractive prices. 

E. M. WHITE & CO. 


160 White St. Old Town,. Maine 


Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoylder, Carry on run- 
ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strang, yet very light. Won't 
snag, tear or leak.» Thousands have 
seen 10 to°20°years hard service. 
Great with outboard motors. In 
government use hefe and abroad. 
Boat builders since 1890. - Many 
models. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write today for latest literature 
and New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT CO, 
58 Holt St. Miamisburg, Ohio 
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Sportsmen everywhere read Morris Acker- 

man’s “Where to Go” in FOREST AND 

STREAM. Advertising in this department 
pays others. It will pay you. 
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action at all imparted by the rod; thus 
approximating pretty closely the action of 


. a natural “creeper” being carried down- 


stream by the current. The general 
method of procedure is not unlike dry-fly 
fishing, except that the flies are fished 
submerged; and when conditions permit, 
the best way is to work upstream. Note 
that no action should be given to the fly 
by the rod. Gold-ribbed Hare’s Ear is a 
very successful fly for this style of fishing, 
no doubt because to a certain extent it is 
a better imitation of the living nymph 
than most winged-fly patterns. For early 
“nymph fishing” No, 10 flies are recom- 
mended. 

Then, as a final resort, we have the 
fly-spinners and trout plugs. The use of 
lures of this character is even farther 
removed from real bottled-in-bond fly- 
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fishing than the methcds already de. 
scribed. Nevertheless, the general method 
followed is much the same as fly-casting, 
there is an equal amount of “action” to 
the game, and for these reasons casting 
these light lures is considered by many 
more worth while than bait-fishing and 
not a bad substitute for fly-fishing when 
the feathers fail to attract. 

Early in the season, on days when the 
stream is high and the water a bit dis- 
colored, you can take an occasional trout 
on the fly-and-spinner combination when 
practically nothing can be done fishing 
“straight.” Use the smallest size spin- 
ner, No. 0, and a Royal Coachman, 
Grizzly King, Brown Hackle, or what you 
will—mainly it’s the spinner that does the 
business—in size 8. 


-In the Wash of the Surf 


(Continued from page 323) 


less wind surface when casting, but the 
action of the sand in the surf and under- 
tow soon weakens a line, and for this 
reason the 15-thread and sometimes the 
18-thread lines are used. I personally 
prefer the 12-thread line but use the 15- 
thread for its longer wearing qualities. 

For the larger surf fish channel bass, 
stripers, bluefish and sharks—large hooks 
are necessary,—one of the larger sizes of 
O’Shaugnessy or a Sproat hook of 9/0 
or 10/0 size. These hooks come snooded 
with heavy gut loops or wire leaders. 
Gut-snelled hooks are liable to pull loose 
from the snells as a result of the wrap- 
pings loosening through age or use. Then 
again a bluefish will bite through a gut 
leader, while many a channel bass has 
been lost because of the gut snell rubbing 
against his bony mouth formation. With 
a pliable wire leader attached to an eyed 
hook of sufficient strength your fish loss 
from this cause is reduced to a minimum. 
The Sproat hook is made of round wire 
and for this reason will not tear the bait 
to the extent that a hand-forged hook 
will, but then neither is it quite as strong 
as the hand-forged hook of the same size. 
The Sproat hook is perhaps a littie surer 
in hooking a fish, as the point of the hook 
is parallel with the shank, giving a 
straight pull, while the hand-forged hook 
has the point slightly pointed back toward 
the shank. For weakfish and bluefish, 
also croakers, many of us use a Sproat 
hook of 7/0 or 8/0 size, while of course 
for kingfish, smaller sizes are necessary. 

The shedder crab is the best all-around 
bait for salt water fishing, but with the 
high price of shedder crabs and their 
apparent scarcity, they are not as often 
used as they once were, when their cost 
was much more reasonable. The bait 
most often used for channel bass, striped 
bass, weakfish and bluefish in the surf is 


the oily bunker which is caught in the 

pound nets. The other fish, of course, 

croakers, kingfish and flounders, will take 

it readily, but seem to prefer other baits 

better. A list of the baits for the various 

kinds of fish would run something like 

this: 

Channel bass—crab, bunker, squid, surf- 
clam, mullet, 

Striped bass—crab, bunker, squid, surf- 
clam, blood worms, mullet. 

Bluefish—bunker, squid, mullet. 

Weakfish—crab, bunker, mullet, 
blood worms. 

Kingfish—crab, clam, mussel, squid. 

Croakers—crab, bunker, clam, 
mullet. 

Flounders—crab, bunker, squid, white-bait, 
bullheads, clam. 

Sharks—bunker, squid, or cut fish of any 
kind. 

A rod belt is a necessity for surf fishing, 
not only to take the strain of holding the 
rod off your arms, but also to give you 
added leverage while playing a fish. As 
in most cases your basket or kit bag is 
some distance from you up the beach, a 
bait box or bag of some kind is necessary. 
German silver bait boxes will not rust, 
but are bulky. Most of us use a small 
canvas bag or piece of oilskin sewed into 
the shape of a deep pocket which we 
hang at our belt. These bags hang flat 
against the leg, offer no sharp corners on 
which to scratch your elbow and are 
easily washed and stowed away in your 
packsack. A good knife, of the sheath- 
knife variety, is a real necessity, not only 
to cut bait but sometimes to perform a 
major operation on a skate, which had 
been quietly lying out there in the surf 
sucking in and munching on your bait, 
until it was way down where Jonah was 
supposed to have enjoyed a sea voyage 
with his old friend “the great fish.” 
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MFORT SLEEPING P' , with inside air 
a Perfection Fishing Shirts, WHALL’S Two- 
Door Tents, POQUAIG FEATHERDOWN Sleep- 
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FREE Book “Comfortable Camping” Send NOW 


DICK WHALL camp avvisor , ATHOL 


fishing tackle— . 
outboard motors anu 
boats -camping equip- 
ment —sports clothing— 
‘\ athletic supplies—aliut 
lowest market prices, 
Prompt service. Money 
back guarantee from 
America’s largest exclu- 
sive sporting goods store. 


Von Lengerke & 
33 S. Wabash A 
venue 


MAKE BIG MONEY QUICK 


Men, Women, Experience 


not necessary. Easy dignified work 
which will bring you in touch with 
the leading men in your community. 
Write at once, territory being as- 
signed every day, state age, previous 
line of work and give two business 
men as references. This is a legiti- 
mate proposition, so we only want re- 
sponsible representatives. Address 


E. P. FRENZ 
799 Broadway New York 





OWN YOUR OWN 


CAMPSITE or BUNGALOW 


at the 
a Foot_of the Berkshires 
3 Hours from New ¥ork by Train or Auto 
A Summer Colony for Sport-Lovers 
Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Hunting, 
Tennis, Handball. Golf course planned. 
Membership very reasonable. 


American Better Campin 
55 West 42nd Street, 


Association 
ew York 
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IRONING hes. o cho a wedeadeeaae eas 05 
MOE as tial 60s. o5 5c csneamew tesa une 05 
Food or food list and containers... .05 
Other equipment: utensils, axe, 
CINE ORES vc a ee cwcoanvsises i 


. Transportation. (Handling and 


Adaptability) 
Water: 
Loading and embarking......... 05 
Paddling: Form, steering, etc.... .05 
Landing and unloading......... 05 
Land: 
CAINE CANOE: 5 «<6... 82 6a: 05 
CABFSTNE DIONE 66.6.5. cis ce cscesies < .05 


25% 
. Camping (Efficiency and Complete- 


ness) 
CRONE: GE FG oc voces cccevsweaews 4 
Erecting of shelter and camp plan. . 
Fire: method, materials, use of axe, 
MOAI OEE dea 25 wegen nuenenne 10 
Storage of equipment for night.... .05 
Condition of abandoned site....... 05 


35% 
TOTAL SCORE POSSIBLE.. .100% 


The Wilderness Contest is a test of 
skill and good judgment and not one of 
speed. 


Supposition: The time is midsummer 
The place is any wilderness region ap- 
proximately 45 degrees north latitude. 
The duration of the cruise is two weeks. 


Contestants: The entries shall meet at 
the time and place scheduled by the Re- 
gatta Committee. They shall then pro- 
ceed over the specified route previously 
laid out by the judges and will compete 
for percentage points in all departments 
of the contest. The procedure of each 
entry shall be subject to the direction of 
the judges. 


Judges: The chairman of the Regatta 
Committee shall appoint three competent 
judges, one of whom shall be elected by 
them as a chief judge. Each judge shall 
score independently of the others and on 
separate score cards. The three sets of 
scores shall be averaged and the winner 
shall be the contestant who has the high- 
est average of percentage points. The 
summary shall be posted for the purpose 
of study and published in the Year Book 
as a matter of record. 


Committee: Jule F. Marshall, Chair- 
man; Oscar Tyson, M. D. Wilt, A. Fred 
Saunders. 

Jan. 24, 1929. 


Yours for Dardevlets 


all the time! 


HESE fish pictures will 
interest you, as they were 
all taken on Dardevles. 


I used to lug a trunk full of 
junk, with no success to brag 
about. Now, I start the season 
with 5 or 6 of your Dardev- 
Jets, and after a season’s fish- 
ing in our Adirondack lake, 
will havea record not equalled 
by the best guides. In fact, I 
get *em when the guides do 
not, and they can’t understand 
it. I do—it’s Dardevlets! 


During 1928, not counting 
many smaller ones, I landed 
the following, all considered 
big fish in that locality: 814 
Ib., 334 in. ; 94 Ib., 33% in.; 
10 Ib., 3634 in.; 1034 |b., 
36% in.—every one caught on your 
baits. 1f there are any fish about and one 
keeps casting with a Dardevlet it makes 
them so dar-devlishmad theytry to kill it. 
Yours for Dardevles, all the time. 
J. STERLING BIRD, 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Pike anglers! As soon as the 
ice is gone, and the roil a bit 
settled. try the black and white Darde- 


viet (No.102). It’s equally good for 
Wall-eyes and Pickerel. 


For Trout, the smaller size, the “‘Imp”” 
is the right medicine. We have alsoa 
complete range of Osprey lines for bait 
and fly casting, among the best in the 


country—and the price is right. Send 
for catalog. 
Send for << 


FREE BOOK, 
24 pages—a great 
fishing story. 


bf | ““Dardeviet ” 
&%" long. z 
wide.3] 5 0% 


Price 90e. 








Lou J. Eppinger 
“Outfitters of 
Sportsmen’? 


Dept. O. 
131-135 Cadillac 
Square 


Detroit, Mich. 





“*Gateway to Canadian 
Game Fish and 
Big Game”’ 


It will identify you. 
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E Elto Outboard Motor Company, 

the Evinrude Motor Company, the 

Lockwood Motor Company, are now 

merged into a single enterprise, the Outboard 
Motors Corporation. 

Ole Evinrude, builder of the first success- 

ful outboard, founder of the Evinrude Motor 

Company and the Elto Outboard Motor 

Company, becomes President and active 


head of the Outboard Motors Corporation. 


The Lockwood, Elto and Evinrude Companies 
each will maintain its personnel and identity 
as a manufacturing and merchandising Diwvi- 
sion of the Outboard Motors Corporation. 


The products of the three Divisions will 
continue to be made and sold under the 
names they have always carried. Each Divi- 
sion will have its own dealer organization 
as formerly. Active, healthy competition 


ForREST AND STREAM 


OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


AGE NA SOON Ris bt ES od 0 


will be continued. But the Corporation’s en- 
tire resources of engineering and administrative 
strength and broadened manufacturing facilities 
will be unreservedly devoted toward increasing 
the quality and performance and value of each 
single product of each Division. 


The savings and economies of immense pro- 
duction will be given to buyers in motor 
values not heretofore possible. 


The efforts of three outstandingly successful 
engineering staffs, now merged and pointed 
toward mutual objectives, promise new ex- 
pansions of outboard motor usefulness that 
will surpass and overshadow even the not- 
able developments of recent years. 


The Outboard Motors Corporation automa- 
tically steps into a conspicuous leadership. In 
every racing class its products are officially 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION | 


OLE EVINRUDE, President 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S. Ae } 
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the champions. The Lockwood “Ace” and 
the Lockwood “Chief” were the 1928 cham- 
pions in classes A and B. The Evinrude 
“Speeditwin” has long held top place in class 
C. The Elto Quad holds not only the cham- 
pionship in classes D and E, but also Ameri- 
ca’s fastest time-trial and competition records. 
- This racing supremacy, important though it 
is in the realm of sport, expresses its true 
value in terms of plain utility. 


From these critical tests of materials, inno- 
vations and new engineering principles, has 
flowed steady inspiration for the building of 
service motors that are correspondingly su- 
perior in every phase of satisfactory day-in 
and day-out performance. Every motor in 
the broad range of models offered by Divi- 
sions of the Outboatd Motors Corporation 
bears ample testimony to this fact. 


| SELTO DIVISION, Milwaukee 


Forest AND STREAM 


EVINRUDE 
Ke 
LOCKWOOD 


Products of The Outboard 
Motors Corporation 


COO 


Super Elto Motors 
THE Hi-SPEED QuaD THE Hr-SPEED SPEEDSTER 
THE SERVICE QuaD THE SERVICE SPEEDSTER 


THE FoLpINnG LIGHTWEIGHT 


COUR 


Evinrude Motors 
THE SPEEDITWIN THE SPORTWiN 
THE FASTWIN 
THE FLEETWIN THE INBOARD TWIN 


EVINRUDE PUMPING UNITS 


Lockwood Motors 


THE ACE THE SILENT CHIEF 


THE RACING CHIEF 


EVINRUDE DIVISION, Milwaukee 


LOCKWOOD DIVISION, Jackson, Mich. 


eee 
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Special 


Feature 


Issue 


Up Where the Mississippi Begins 


Picking the Big Ones From the Lakes at the Head of the Father of Waters 
By CAL JOHNSON 


IN THE JUNE ISSUE OF 





Also Stories and Articles by 


KENNETH FULLER LEE ROBESON BAILEY 
CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN JOHN M. BRADFORD 
FRANK E. BRIMMER WALDO WILLHOFT 


and 































The Last Quail Hunt 


The story of Monty, the Wolf-Dog 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES ASKINS 


FOREST AND STREAM, These are just a few of the good things 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. scheduled for 1929. Don’t miss a single issue. 
Here’s my $2.50. I want the next 12 issues beginning with the Leave a standing order with your newsdealer 
June number. for Forest AND STREAM, or, if you prefer, 
elbsahs nad wip inre WON owen danke ew tS Raat te cae wee eee ean ee send in the coupon to the left with cheque 
or money order attached. We'll see that each 

issue reaches you on time. 
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A Day with the Canvasbacks 


(Continued from page 335) 


later by the’ canvasback ducks. It was 
indeed a sight that I shall never forget! 
The sky in front of us was darkened by 
thousands upon thousands of geese, black 
and gray mallards, swan and canvas- 
back. The leaders seemed to be trying to 
organize their followers into some sort of 
a formation, but without apparent success. 
Above the din or whirring wings, above 
the loud honks of old ganders as if giving 
their last commands to a confused rabble, 
above the warning quacks of wary mal- 
lard drakes and the whistling of bald- 
pates, one could still hear the shrill, dis- 
cordant screeches of the swan as if in 
indignation at the interruption of their 
long belated banquet. Even Holmes, ac- 
customed as he was to this early morning 
pageant of wild fowl, must have felt the 
thrill of this occasion as he doubled his 
efforts on the oars. 

We soon reached a point along the 
shore which appeared tw be about the 
center of the feeding grounds. I then 
took the oars while my companion put 
out the decoys. This he did rapidly, but 
with considerable care and ceremony. 
Each decoy had to be exactly right; a 
loop of the weight strings was removed 
from the necks of several, dried grass 
and spots of mud were washed off the 
white backs of the drakes, where decoys 
drifted within a yard of each other he 
took them up and separated them by at 
least two yards. At last everything ap- 
peared to suit him; we pulled ashore 
about seventy-five yards from the place 
we had selected to erect a blind, covered 
the boat with slabs of ice, and proceeded 
to our next task. I asked Holmes why he 
had been so particular with the decoys, 
as it appeared to me as though he had 
been unusually careful in placing them. 
He told me that the canvasback was a 
very foolish duck in some respects, for 
example, if the stool of decoys ‘looked 
natural and was placed correctly with’ re- 
spect to the wind you could scarcely keep 
the ducks away. On the other hand, have 
them cluttered with grass, weight strings 
around their necks, too close together, an 
occasional decoy upside down, and you 
would rarely get a duck within gun-shot 
of your blind. 

While Holmes was erecting a_ stick 
framework for a blind, which was favor- 
ably located opposite the head of the de- 
coys, and I was cutting some tall grass 
nearby for cover, a flock of six canvas- 
backs approached, circled twice and came 
in low over the decoys. The way that 
chap handled his gun while bagging 
three ducks was a sight worth seeing. 
Just as he was pulling the boat ashore 
after having recovered his game and 
while I was arranging the cover in the 
blind, two ducks flew over the decoys. 
I missed my first shot, but succeeded in 
getting one duck with my second, by 
remembering Holmes’ advice to lead more 
for a canvasback than for a mallard or 
black head. I had just reloaded my gun 
when a flock of six or seven ducks ap- 
peared; on their first flight over the de- 
Coys one duck lit and on their second, the 
tfemainder darted down and were bank- 
ing against the wind preparatory to 
lighting when I opened fire; luckily I 
doubled with one shot and got a third 
duck with my second. This was some 
a Seven ducks to our credit and the 
o not yet completed. It certainly 
Ooked like a great day for us. 

Holmes had just joined me in the blind 


when a flock of about two hundred came 
over out of range, circled three times, 
climbing higher and higher, and then flew 
away. We had only forty-five decoys, 
unfortunately, a number insufficient to at- 
tract a large flock. For the next hour we 
enjoyed the kind of shooting that a hunter 
always looks for but so seldom experi- 
ences. Meanwhile, the ducks we had 
shot were drifting up an open channel 
through the ice; the presence of a fairly 
large ice field drifting in with the tide 
threatened to close the channel; so we 
spent the next hour picking up ducks, 
some of which had drifted about a mile 
away. Fortunately, the drifting ice-field 
missed our decoys, thus permitting us to 
continue shooting. 

Swans, which enjoy immunity from the 
hunter through Federal and State protec- 
tion, often flew by within range. Many 
geese also passed by but out of range. 
As a matter of fact I just about wore out 
several shells loaded with No. 2 shot in 
hurriedly changing to heavy ammunition 
every time a goose came in our general 
direction. My companion laughed at me 
for this and remarked that when shooting 
from a blind, he had killed more geese 
with No. 4 shot than with any other load. 
Finally, in desperation, I loaded with No. 
1 buckshot as a large flock of geese ap- 
proached. They passed about two hun- 
dred yards distant. Just as one leg of 
the V formation appeared in prolongation 
to my direction of fire I gave them each 
barrel. We could hear the shot strike 
their feathers, but at that range the 
striking energy proved entirely ineffectual 
and they flew on their way unharmed. 
Several black mallard came within range, 
and one lit for a moment within fifteen 
yards of our blind, but it was evident 
that we would secure our limit in canvas- 
backs, hence other ducks were disregarded. 
Not a single large flock decoyed during 
the day, but the small flocks were not so 
wary. 

At two o’clock we picked up our last 
decoy and started for. camp. As we 
headed up the channel -an occasional 
glance back disclosed that ducks were 
continuing to come in to the feeding 
ground. 

During the day the northwest wind had 
increased and the temperature was again 
dropping. On turning a bend in the 
channel we were dismayed to find that 
further progress. was blocked by a large 
ice-field which had been shifted by the 
wind across the channel. —Ice-breaking 
operations similar to those of the early 
morning hours were promptly started and 
continued until dusk, at which time we 
reached the shore. Traveling through the 
marshes in daylight, earlier in the day, 
had been difficult; now, handicapped by 
darkness, and with our additional load 
of ducks, walking became more than a 
burden. The temperature was then well 
below freezing, but by the time we 
reached the “Flivver” it might have been 
August, judging from the way we felt. 

The old rail fence once more played its 
important rdle at the deepest mud holes 
and we finally reached camp some four- 
teen hours after having left it early that 
morning. 

The next day, as we started homeward, 
I remarked to Holmes that for once in my 
life I had found the kind of duck shooting 
one hears about in camp the night before, 
but rarely finds the next day. 
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Every S 

Tourist an ‘Scout 
knows the necessity and utility of 
a good axe. No other piece of 
equipment of so little weight 
proves so ible on every occa- 
sion. For ——s your way through 
the underbrush, for choppir for 
camp, for as and ays nee stakes, 
and doing a hundred other jobs at home and away, 
you will want this famous razor-keen, finely 
anced Marble Axe. No other axe has the priceless 
safety feature. ied in et or belt, a snap 
of the guard makes it ready for action. 
No. 2-Steel Handle, Blade 24x 4", length 11" $3.25 
No.6-Wood Handle, Blade 234 x434",lgth 1134" $2.25 
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Bass Fly-Rod Lures 

FL-ROD lures for bass are now made in such a 
Be« variety of styles that the angler may employ 

for this work practically the same outfit (rod, reel, 
line and leader) that he uses on his favorite trout stream. 
An angling buddy, who fishes for bass extensively 
throughout the middle west, contributes an interesting let- 
ter upon this subject. He writes: 

“What is the proper size lure for bass? Argument on 
this point might fill a volume, and I have no intention of 
answering the question. I do intend, however, to make a 
few suggestions that may be of value to those who fish 
waters similar to those in the middle west. 

“One day I was 
casting a cork-bodied 
feather minnow for 
bass, and had a strike 
in shallow water at the 
edge of reeds. Casting 
again, the strike was 
repeated. Casting a 
third time the fish was 
hooked, and I saw it 
was a large bluegill. It 
put up a good fight 
and was finally brought 
to the boat. It looked 
good with the other 
fish and was not bad 
when taken from the 
pan. This variety of 
fish has sometimes been 
taken when casting 
bugs. of large size for 
bass. Many a time it 
has filled in an inter- 
esting interval between 
strikes of the larger 
species. So have the 
rock bass and the war- 
mouth. 

“From this you get 
the argument—the 
smaller sizes of lures 
are good for the sake 
of sport and of fish. 
Occasionally a bluegill 
may be caught on a 
large hook, but not 
often. A rock bass will 
take anything that is 
of the accepted size for 
a bass, even up to 4-0. 
So will a warmouth. 
But we sometimes wish 


Rex Beach, the novelist, on the Restigouche River. 
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to capture the bluegills, too. Tackle may be used which 
is suitable for general purposes. 

“A little experimenting has convinced me that the No, 
4 is a good all-around size. It may be a little small for 
bass. Possibly the No. 2 would be preferable. Some 
anglers, however, have written that a No. 6 fly is a good 
size for bass. I have tried it a little and lost fish; for 
the bass’s mouth is not constructed like the trout’s, and a 
hook that will hold one will lose the other. A No. 10 or 
i2 hook might conquer a brook trout in swift water where 
a fighting small mouth, struck on a No. 6, would be 
nearly sure to escape. My experience is that No. 4 is 
about the limit for safety with bass and that, at the same 
time, it is small enough 
for bluegills of a size 
that bass fishermen 
may wish to keep. 

“One of the best 
corkless flies’ I have 
used is a sort of buck- 
tail, The manufactur- 
er brought these out 
for use with spinners in 
casting. I gave one of 
these to a friend in 
Minnesota last  sun- 
mer, and he used it 
with his fly rod for 
bass on Elbow Lake. 
The lure was black 
and yellow and _ had 
the appearance of 4 
large bumblebee. — It 
was his favorite lure, 
and many a fish was 
fooled with it. The 
model that has been 
most successful with 
me is a brown and yel- 
low of the same size. I 
also have this fly in 
black and white and 
plain black and fish it 
as I do a dry fly for 
trout. 

“Another model of 
fly that is very lucky 
for me in September 's 
the brown palmer. 
say September because 
I have not tried it out 
in other months. Pos 
sibly the fly will be 
just as good in Juné 
July or August. 
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“] chanced on these particular cater- 
pillars at Indianapolis. I had bought 
some cork-boiled lures and was going out 
of the store when I saw the Palmer on 
display in a tray on top of a case. Whet 
were they? ‘Trout flies, tied to No. 8's 
and 6’s. They were not eyed—a mistake 
of the manufacturer—but they were mod- 
est in price though beautifully tied to a 
long-shanked hook, the barb of which wzs 
nearly concealed in the artificial woolly 
worm. The brown was a beautiful seal 
color and at each end it changed to glossy 
black. 

“‘Got ’em on No. 4’s?’? I asked. No; 
they didn’t. But the clerk looked over 
the stock and found he was mistaken. I 
ot one, 

“Then came a day on Pretty Lake in 
Lagrange county, Indiana, when I was 
fishing the rushes. I was using a buck- 
tail made by clipping the tail tie of a 
so-called devil bug. This is one of. the 
best lures I have ever devised—this clip- 
ped devil bug—but on this particular day 
it was not working well, though the eve- 
ning before it had taken bass and war- 
mouth. I thought of that brown Palmer 
and put it on above the improvised buck- 
tail. I knew this~was wrong. It was 
poor ethics and faulty logic to fish two 
dry flies at one time. It was particularly 
wrong to take chances with an extra hook 
dragging through reeds behind a charging 
large mouth. But I took those chances. 
Almost at once I caught a bass on the 
brown lure. Then I tied into another one 
and lost him. ‘Then I took off the buck- 
tail and used the No. 4 Palmer alone. 

“Only in superlatives can I tell you how 
well the lure worked. It floated high on 
the water until the slime of the first fish 
spoiled it—made it float deeply on the 
surface. I doetored it with line dressing, 
first blowing out the particles’ of water. 
Then it again floated beautifully. Used 
alone it handled as lightly as a trout fly. 
That noon, when I went in, I pulled out 
my knife and severed the snell at the 
head, a habit of mine to insure fresh 
leader on my eyed flies. Only after I 
had cut the fly loose did I realize that 
I had ruined the lure. The next day I 
mailed an order for more of them. 

“I will mention only these three in de- 
tail—the Palmer and the two floating 
bucktails I have described—because they 
have received particular experiment. In 
my kit are many others tied by different 
manufacturers—the coachman on No. 4, 
Jock Scott on No. 4, a Palmer in Colonel 
Fuller colors on No. 2, another on No. 6. 
The list will give some idea of how many 
variations are now possible. Most of 
them are fish-getters and they are easy 
handlers as well. Even a delicate rod 
will take care of most of them without 
worry or stress, 

“Now a word about floating the flies. 
A bass will coat them with slime after 
one strike. Then they are dead on the 
water—logy, lifeless. To overcome this, 
my custom is to take them in hand and 
shake and blow the surplus water out of 
the fly, and then give them a’ doping with 
line dressing. There are oils that many 
Prefer, but I have found nothing for trout 
or bass Sizes superior to the salve-like 
Preparation I use for floating my line. 

A long leader is not necessary. I like 
Ww camouflaged trout gut of extra strength. 

hen it is done with trouting I use the 
shortened leader for bass work, and it 
a then be only four or five feet long. 
tis a level leader and fully competent 
to take care of itself. This teaching is 
hot orthodox, but it is at least frank. 

The line is the best quality but level, 
and made by a famous manufacturer. It 
stands the work. It should be carefully 
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CT home tes 


What They Want 
When Ihe Want It 


* “yy 
ad Ds 


“Your Bait catches Fish 
where all others fail.” 
Fred Godwinand party, 
Fairbanks, La. 


n’s FREE 
Fishing Chart Tells HOW! 


You'll catch more fish if you “give em what they want when they 
want it.’” Handy chart for your tackle box; tells just what bait to use on 
a darx day in a weedy lake, or on a bright sunny day in deep wate.. What to use in late 
summer when big ones lie in the deep holes. Get the benefit of all that the most suc- 
cessful fishermen have learned about fish habits. Chart is for all kinds of fresh water 

e-fish—Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, etc. Send for Free copy and 


gam 
Heddon’s 1929 Catalog today. 


Meadow Mouse 

— New! A mouse that is a 

mouse. Flexible tail and ears. Floats, dives, 

swims. Double hook on body, single hook in rear. 

Three colors—Brown, white or gray. Price, $1.00 

Chart tells how to use the Heddon Mouse and 

new tricks with these reliable record- 
breakers. 


The ‘“‘King” and “Queen” 1" 
Triple luring flashing metal baits— Spinner, Spoon 
aul Fly combined. Riade in Gold, Casget, Nickel 
and Scale finishes. Semi- Weedless — non-rotating— 
non-twisting. Effective with pork rind. Price $1.00 


Luny Frog 
—Two sizes— Luny 
and Little Luny. Looks 
and floats just like a 
live frog, with head just 
out of water. Divesand swims when retrieved. A 
bait that “‘big bass prefer.” Price. . $1.00 
Write for the 1929 Heddon Catalog 
and Free Fishing Chart 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS powWadise ncn. 





Fishing °" 8.2" 
Heddonis chic (33) o So 


e 


WELL MADE’® 


Genuine Dowagia 


‘*HEDDON MADE - 


, e—— Widow— 


A new single-hook surface- 
skimming bait with lively “wiggly * action. Abso- 
lutely weedless. Just right for lily pads. Made in 
Red -and- White, “Frog”, and sev —_ finishes, 

ice, 


S Zig-Wag 
— A new extremely erratic 
and lively-acting jointed 
bait. Darts in unexpected 
angles and seems to hunt 
out the fish. All standard 
colors, also in new “ale 

finish. Price . . $1 


7 


- 
Loker” 
oe 
i? ° 
—The old-reliable, ,& 
Vamp famous every- 4 CS ons 
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Two days to catch 


a large Bass! 


D BROWN, President of the Florida 
‘Izaak Walton League, came to me 
February 12th and said: 


“Lee—I want a large black bass to show 
at the League banquet Saturday night, 
and I’m going to appoint you a com- 
mittee of one to bring it in—any weight 
from ten to fourteen pounds will do. 
We will freeze it in a cake of ice to 
show the out-of-state visitors what kind 
of bass we grow around here.’” 


As it would take several days to properly 
freeze it, I had to get busy. So the next day 
found me at Lake Orienta, near Altamonte Springs, 
where I have taken many large bass in the past 
few years. 

As my time was limited, I did not experi- 
ment with ordinary lures, but tied on the 
Old Reliable Shimmy Wiggler as the one best bet and began 
casting. 

The enclosed photo shows the result of my 
efforts—a TWELVE POUND BASS— 
twenty-six inches long and twenty and one-half inches in 
girth; not as large as I might have caught had my time not 
been limited, but as pretty a shaped bass as I have ever seen. 
lalso caught several other nice bass running from two to eight 
pounds each, all of which were frozen in ice and shown at 
the banquet. 

I feel greatly indebted to you for the great 


amount of pleasure your wonderful lures have given me. 


LEE CURETON 
Orlando, Fla. 


ES, BOYS—Mr. Cureton has the right 

idea. If you want to be sure and ‘‘bring 
home the bacon, * use the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows—but 
if you don’: care particularly about catching fish. it doesn’t 
matter much whar kind of a Jure vou use. 


Just a word of CAUTION: The SUC- 
CESS of the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


has brought forth a host of imitations by men who do not 
have inventive ability enough to create anything themselves, 
nor sportsmanship enough to prevent them from copying the 
ideas of others. You can tell who they are by their advertise- 
ments and can rebuke them by not using any of their product. 





This is the Shimmy Wiggler that Mr. Cureton knew 
could be depended upon when he had to catch a big 
bass “to order’ as related in bis letter. Comes in 
¥% and % ounce sizes, brass or nickel finish—differ- 


ent color streamers. $1.00, 





Here’s Foss’ latest—the Dixie Wiggler. All 
brass, nickel plated, or natural finish if or- 


dered. No. 13, weight % oz., 3/0 hook. 


$1.00.—different colored streamers. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


2891 E. 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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dressed with a little “salve” of your 
favorite kind before using, and afterward 
whenever needed. One application may 
last a quarter to a half a day, and I 
have paused often in the stream or on 
the lake to apply more to make my line 
float.” : 





THE FALLS OF THE KENNEBAGO 
By K. ENNETH 


There are plenty of anglers who will 
not agree with my statement that a three- 
pound salmon taken in rushing, ice-cold 
waters, puts up the best battle of any 
fresh-water fish of his weight . .. but 
such is my belief, based on a good many 
years of very intensive fly-fishing for 
many species of game-fish. 

I should like to see the following ex- 
periment tried, for it seems to me that a 
lot of arguments might be settled thereby. 
I would like to attach a three-pound 
salmon to one end of a six-foot leader, 
and a black bass of the same size to the 
other end, and let ’em fight it out. 

In my opinion, the salmon would 
“snatch him baldheaded,” as the saying 
goes, in less time than it takes to tell 
about it. I have had a big bass jump 
six times in the course of his fight, and a 
medium-sized salmon once jumped ten 
times on my fly line, putting in much of 
the interim between jumps waltzing on 
his tail, 

My partner and I found ourselves at 
the Falls of the Kennebago, a miniature 
salmon stream that connects Kennebago 
Lake with Mooselucmeguntic, in Franklin 
County, Maine. In order to make the 
above-mentioned “connection” the stream 
plunges down a mountain in a long series 
of leaps, with here and there a lovely 
salmon pool in which the big trout and 
salmon love to bask. 

At the Falls there is a straight drop of 
twenty or thirty feet over a rocky ledge, 
and the water descends in a white veil, 
with a force which would render it im- 
possible for a strong man to haul a four- 
foot pulpwood stick up through it on a 
line. But the salmon go up... and we 
saw ’em do it. At the foot of the ascent 
there is a deep, black pool, foam-frosted, 
and out of this deep pool the great fish 
would come with a rush and a slap of 
the broad tails that sent them high into 
the rushing torrent. They would arch 
themselves in mid-air, and as they struck 
the water the slim bodies would 
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straighten and drive upward again, just | 

Sometimes one would miss the objective play 

and slam nose-on into the solid wall of little 
rock. At times the impact would mo- any | 
mentarily stun a fish so that he would In 

float belly-up for several minutes. But for t 

we noted that as soon as he was revived glean 
sufficiently to get his bearings, each fish net-h 
immediately made the attempt again until chass 
finally successful. inche: 

No fishing is allowed directly under the — 

Falls, so we strung up our light rods and — 

followed a pretty little trail that winds fy 

down through the mixed growth that 1 

borders the stream. Soon we came out at er 

Canoe. Pool and commenced casting. It - bl 

was mid-afternoon, and the pool was well of he 
shaded. In the shallow water at the tail th = 
of the pool we saw six good-sized salmon ' he 

and a “lunker,” a fish that might weigh 7 

five or six pounds. ’ 
My partner was using a four-ounce th 





rod, tapered line, and a single number 8 
coachman on a nine-foot leader. He took 
up a position near the tail of the pool 
and started casting downstream, while I 
waded out to a flat-surfaced rock and 
whipped the upper reaches with a gray 
rooster’s regret. 

But the fish were not feeding, as wt 
soon discovered, so ashore we went, and 
I hastily gathered some dry driftwood 
and started a luncheon fire in the little 
stone fireplace provided for that purpose. 
Most of the good pools on the Kennebago 
have fine camp-sites already prepared, 
thanks to the guides from the sporting 
camps at Kennebago Lake. 

A big doe appeared silently from the 
dark fringe of cedars across the pool. We 
watched her drink her fill and, ghost-like, 
take to the deep shadows from whence 
she came. We ate our red bacon and 
bread and drank long drafts of strong 
tea, and listened to a vesper sparrow it 
evening matins back in the timber. There 
were no flies, and that was a blessing be 
yond compare. 

Then it commenced to get dark, and 
we started casting. My big rooster’s t 
gret landed quietly just above a mos 
boulder that made a riffle in the quit 


































pool . .. and out slashed a salmon, drove ( 
the fly under with his weight, and came Th 

out again, with the rooster’s regret suth cut ca 
nicely into his upper jaw. Back into the od a 
pool with a splash, then up, up, and back lands 
again, the little rod writhing and arching tig 
keeping a steady strain on the fighting the a 





fish’s mouth as he frantically attempt 
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to tear away. My partner dropped his 
rod and went in for the landing net... 
then I waded ashore and forced my 
fighter, a foot at a time, into the sloping 
sand where he could reach him. The net 
slid under him ,.. with a rush he was 
lifted triumphantly ashore. 

“He’s a beauty, Ken! I think he'll 
weigh four pounds . .. shall we keep 
him?” he asked excitedly. At Kennebago 
a fisherman can catch as many fish as he 
pleases .. . but he can only keep one, a 
regulation which assures excellent fishing 
there for years to come. Likewise, one 
can fish with the, fly only—no bait, spin- 
ners, etc., being allowed. 

“Yes, we'll keep this one . . . we may 
not get another rise to-night,” I said re- 
luctantly. Drawing my belt-knife, I rap- 
ped the big fellow. mercifully across the | 
ae eyes, and placed him on the grass. 
5 tee Taking hold of a salmon is exactly like 
tee grasping a fully-inflated automobile tire 
i eae ... they give the impression of resilient 
bas tome hardness that no other fish of my ac- yo = 
uaintance imparts, ely Oe ent 
’ Partner took up his casting again, and As emily aifier’ action: 
shortly raised a big trout which fought a | ® Radi dif ere ace 
brave fight, plugging deep and refusing | 3 very ig 2 UTS cx 
to budge until “stoned out,” then slashing | | ge Oren, 1° chipPID® cht an 
just under the surface with a brave dis- , ee glin€, * own: ¥ casting: 
play of red and gold colors. But the per X WS curacy » 
little rod makes a stiff combination for en Toe ae 


eee | 
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res. Bat for the net, atid we both gasped as its 


revival gleaming form slid across the rim of the 
pach fish net-hoop. It was a dark, male fish, its | * 
ain until chassis brilliant scarlet. Probably 24 | 
: inches long, and deep in comparison, we 
estimated his weight at close to five 


inder the pounds ... a trophy for the most exact- 
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it winds 
vth that 
ne out at 
ting. It 
was well 
- the tail 
1 salmon 
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ing. 

We walked slowly back up the little 
trail, with the shadows now hanging 
under the big mountain and the cool night 
air blowing soft on our faces. The voice 
of the Kennebago as it murmured down 
through the dim aisles of the surrounding 
forest accompanied us on our way. 

It had been a wonderful day on the 
stream, and both of us had enjoyed it to 
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Get it Now — New 1929 
FLY TACKLE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
showing over 300 flies and 
lures in natural color. Fly 
ad casting instructions, etc. ‘a 


OU must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for 
this book showing Weber flies, tackle and 
“lifelike” luringnovelties—many plates in full 
color—valuable hints on casting. Besides all 
standard patterns, this book features tackle 
especially for American style fly-fishing, in- 
cluding ALL fresh water game fish 
as well as trout! The sport-seekers aA 
biggest. quarter’s-worth but you get /%* 
your 25¢ back twice: we credit your% 
25¢ on the first order from catalog 
and send you a 25¢ fly free. 
Or simpler—slip in a dollar bill for $1.00 in 
goods and get catalog and extra fly free. 


Henshall’s No. 102 Fly Rod Reel 
Never before areel 
value to match 
this. Genuine 
die-moulded, 
reinforced 
Bakelite. Ex- 
treme strength 
yet very light. 
Won’t bend, 
dent or break 
from ordinary 
fishing haze 
ards — “brooke 
ies” to bass or 
salmon. Cae 
pacity, 100 
yds. “C” line, 


EACH 


And the Fight Is On 


Don’t let a stiff-running 
reel cause you to lose fish, 
when all it needs is 


3-in-One Oil 


Keeps all your tackle in 
“catching” condition. A 
great gun oil, too, 

The Sportsmen’s oil for 35 
years, Sold everywhere. 


FREE: Sample and illus- 
* trated circulars. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
2 William St., New York 
sa 
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placed the trout inside his willow creel. 
I waved to him in acknowledgment of his 
early luck as he looked back and smiled. 

The loud chatter of a_ kingfisher 
brought me to my feet with a start. I 
looked downriver to see where Nash 
was. He was not in sight. I had fallen 
asleep listening to the lullaby of the sing- 
ing river. I looked at my watch, Al- 
most three-quarters of an hour had lapsed 
since I witnessed Charlie land his first 
trout. 

No time was lost in picking up my rod, 
which was resting on a clump of brush, 
the gut leader soaking in the river. I 
opened my fly book and selected a number 
12 Queen-of-the-Waters—a fly with gold 
tinsel and brown hackle. Tying the fly 
to my leader, I whipped it back and forth 
several times, more to get the “feel” of 
my outfit than anything else. 

A long rapids was before me. Water 
such as this is usually good for trout, 
especially during midday, with a sun 
that ducks behind a cloud every few 
minutes. Bees, dragon-flies and other 
forms of insect life buzzed and zoomed 
above the waters. Every now and then 
a trout was seen to leap upwards as one 
of the insects flew low. 

After making three or four false casts, 
I shot my line out and across the stream 
to my right, allowing the fly to settle 
lightly on the surface just above where 
the waters broke to slide smoothly over 
the brink of a small falls about a foot 
high. It was necessary to guide the fly 
along the edge of the bubbling waters, 
otherwise it would have been sunk. 
When dry-fly fishing one must take care 
not to allow the fly to enter the white 
waters, unless it is the will of the angler 
to let it become engulfed in the crystal 
liquid. 

My fly danced along on its downward 
trek, swirled, and then remained almost 
motionless for a moment as it reached the 
bottom of the rapids. With a snap of 
the tip of my rod, I lifted the fly gently 
from the waters and again sent it sailing 
back and forth several times to dry it 
thoroughly before dropping it on the 
waters again. 

Several hundred rods of river was 
fished before I caught my first keeper. 
Many small trout were hooked and libe 
erated in the first rapids, but the real 
thrill came just around the bend below 
the falls. I had caught the glimpse of a 
rising trout close to a log lying half sub- 
merged in the river. Approaching the 
spot carefully and quietly, I dropped my 
fly with deliberation about two feet above 
where I had seen the fish swirl. As the 
fly floated slowly along, cocked in a most 
aristocratic manner, I held my breath in 
anticipation of what was about to hap- 
pen. 

The lightning-like dart of something 
red, gold and silver made me bring my 
rod back automatically and also jerk my 
line quickly to set the hook. In another 
moment my fly was gone, but a beautiful 
arch in my light rod and the feel of a 
tugging trout told me I had outwitted at 
least one Black River inhabitant. 


The fish made a dart for deeper water 
and I let the line slip carefully through 
my fingers as the fighting trout played his 
game of getaway. The fish kept. right 
on going and I was compelled to snub 
him before he got too far away. The 
prick of the hook brought the trout to the 
surface with a vicious rush. He skidded 
in a circle for a moment, then bored 
down deeper in the pool. How I wished 
he had been a steelhead or rainbow, for 
then I would have been able to witness 
more aerial antics. However, I had no 
kick coming. The battling fontinalis gave 
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me all I wanted and not a few times diq 
he kick up a fuss on the surface, though 
not in the form of high leaps so familia, 
to the rainbow and steelhead fisherman, 

After playing the trout for severa| 
minutes, the shiny body was brought to 
the surface and picked up carefully with 
my hands. I extracted the hook and 
placed the beautiful fish upon a bed of 
moistened shore grass at the bottom of 
my creel. 

This act was repeated on several oc. 
casions as I fished downstream. How. 
ever, making my way over the slippery 
stones and boulders that are so numerous 
in the Black River, has its hazards, | 
felt it was no disgrace when I slipped 
and fell into the chilly waters, filling my 
boots and soaking my lower extremities, 
I did not tell Charlie that I sat for a half 
hour on the bank of the stream drying 
out, after finally meeting him another 
half mile downstream on his way back 
to the trail. No, I wasn't exactly 
ashamed, but fishermen do detest telling 
such things upon themselves, 

“What luck,” called my genial pal of 
the river, as he lumbered against the 
rushing waters towards me, 

“Only caught a half dozen,” I replied, 
“But they’re beauties and well worth the 
trip. Little hard wading this rocky- 
bottomed stteam, but the beauty and 
fascination of it all make you forget such 
little things.” 

“Let’s see your trout,” asked Nash, as 
he worked his way to my side. 

I opened the cover of my creel and then 
shook the basket to bring the trout to the 
top where he could see them. 

“Hum—one, two, three, four, five—six, 
hum,” was the lingo that came forth as 
he counted and looked over my catch, 

‘IT got eleven—beat ‘you by five, by 
gar,” chuckled my partner as he lifted 
the cover of his creel to show me his 
catch. 

“So you did, so you did,” I answered. 
“But I caught the biggest trout, which is 
one form of consolation.” 

“Gosh, but I’m hungry,” exclaimed 
Nash as he locked the cover of his creel 
securely and prepared to continue the 
trip back to the starting place. 

“Oh, Lord, why did you mention eats? 
I had completely forgotten there was such 
a thing. Now I’m _ hungry—come to 
think of it.” 

“This atmosphere up here is enough to 
make anyone hungry,” added Nash. “I 
feel like eating one of these speckled 
trout raw, without salt and only river 
water for a wash.” 

We started upstream together, casting 
in a sort of hit-or-miss method whenever 
a likely looking pool or rapids was 
reached. It’s utterly impossible to pass 
up a good-looking spot without making a 
cast or two. The result of this habit de- 
layed our reaching the meeting place 
until late afternoon. Our appetites had 
reached the savage point two hours be- 
fore, but the only satisfaction either one 
of us received was from the delights that 
Lady Nicotine offered through the me 
dium of our corn-cob pipes. 

We were greeted with a loud “What 
luck!” as we waddled, stumbled and slid 
against the rushing waters a hundred 
yards from the trail. In answer we 
merely nodded, smiled, waved our arms 
and made a kick or two, for to answer 
meant the use of much needed breath 
After wading against heavy water for 
two hours the desire to shout is lost. 

Thompson and Ivar had their trout al 
cleaned and ready for the trip home be- 
fore we finally arrived at their side 
They had twenty or more trout between 
them. Thompson said Ivar caught the 
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most—Ivar said Thompson caught the 
most. Who caught them doesn’t really 
matter, but we rarely find fishermen with 
a desire to face the gang and say the 
other fellow caught ’em all if he did so 
himself. Maybe it’s a form of sportsman- 
ship. 

Oh, yes—the eats! For some unknown 
reason none of us remembered to tote the 
grub sack when we left the car. In our 
desire to get at the trout we grabbed 
rods, reels, lines, flies and creel, but for- 
got the lunch. 

“Of all the blinkity-blank luck!” 
ejaculated Thompson, as he pulled forth 
his red bandana handkerchief and blew 
his nose so loud it sounded like a porta- 
ble sawmill. 

“Come on, quit crabbing, let’s get back 
to the car and then eat our heads off,” 
suggested Nash, who was now ready for 
the hike back to our waiting buggy. 

A half hour later four weary trout 
fishermen dragged their blistered heels 
and tired limbs to the side of the waiting 
car. Few words were uttered as the 
sound of crinkling paper and food being 
masticated rent the evening atmosphere. 

“Wonderful day,” finally rolled forth 
from a half-filled mouth, as Nash mo- 
tioned for me to fill his cup with coffee 
from the gallon thermos jug sitting be- 
side the car. 

“Absolutely,” was the answer, which 
came in unison from three throats. 


The Black River of the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan had proven a gem of 
rare beauty and a fisherman’s paradise. 
The country surrounding this territory is 
still in a semi-virgin condition. Several 
smaller streams flow into the raging 
waters of the Black River as it nears the 
limpid waters of Lake Superior. While 
speckled trout dominate the upper reaches 
of this magnificent stream, large rain- 
bows are caught in the lower waters. 
Dry- and wet-fly fishermen can fish there 
all summer long, and the clear, healthy 
waters produce the kind of trout held 
dear to the heart of every angler. They 
are fighters, every last one of ’em. What 
more can any trout fisherman wish for? 


The Gamy Little Rock Bass 
(Continued from page 329) 


may be raised. If it is good enough to 
keep, it will take the No. 4 hook and it is 
a gamy fish, too, making a good battle. I 
have also taken good bluegills on a fly 
from a foot of water, ridiculous as the 
Statement sounds to deep-water worm 
fishermen. 


In casting over sunken logs, warmouth 
may be hooked. Occasionally green sun- 
fish will be taken. 


Your rock bass is to be expected any- 
where—from along the shore, from the 
open, in the shallows off the points, from 
open spaces between the weeds, from 
deeper water, where only the pickle- 
heads show the presence of vegetation, 
or from around rocks or logs. There is 
no hesitation about the strike at a bug 
as there may be when a fly tags along 
after a spinner. With the bass bug, the 
tock bass is sure of himself; with a 
Spinner he often gives chase and then, 


growing in boldness, decides to seize a 
mouthful, 


‘ The bass bug drops with a tiny splash. 
t lies still for a while and is then 
Worked toward the boat very slowly 
While the rod tip quivers from a light 
een imparted by the right hand. The 
eit hand takes in the slack. The eyes 


Thomas Special and Dirigo Rods 


Manufacturers of the Fishing Rod of Quality 
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E. P. Rohrer 


with his 
Prize-Winning 


12% lb. Bass 


caught in 
Blackwater Lake, Fla. 


This lake is not virgin water, 
and Mr. Rohrer writes that the 
old MAMA got pretty wise 
from being hooked up on other 
baits, but she finally fell for 
this one— 


nggeereniea 


Famous _ Metal Minnow, % 0z.... 
% oz. Baby Li 1.00 
1 oz. Big Liz 1.10 
(Also made Weedless a price, Silver 


color only.) 


You see above the top side view of the most realistic crippled minnow 
ever made! Every detail perfect, even down to real iridescent scales. 
Action and How! Special flat body design and new flexible tail spinner 


‘cause bait to struggle along, turned over on its side like a real cripple. 


Small but with a BIG ACTION, more attractive for all game-fish 
than any other bait! Wonderful easy casting. Scientific sure hooking. 


FRED ARBOGAST 


(World’s Champion Bait Caster) 
8 BARWELL ST. AKRON, OHIO 


HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 


Have you seen Hildebrandt’s new 
HINTS with new ideas on using 
Hildebrandt baits for any kind of 
fishing? 
It’s one of the best books on fishing 
ever issued—not a dry line in it— 
tots of pictures. Free to you. Tell 
Y us where to send it. 
John J. Hildebrandt Co., 957 High St., Logansport, Ind. 


High-Grade Split Bamboo 
FISHING RODS 


Write for special booklet T-D describing 


Made at the Rod Shop of 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY 
BANGOR, MAINE 


There’s No Better Bass Cetter! 


By retrieving in slow, short jerks, this Bass-getting wonder repre- 
sents an injured minnow—lying on its side—about all in—but 


able to make a little fuss on the surface! 
What’s more fun than to see and hear your teasing, short jerks— 
\ make ’em strike. And it’s by far the most effective lure for night 
| Z\. fishing! Also made in Silver Flash Finish, No. 1518. = 


Our new beautifully colored catalogue— 
sent FREE upon request! 


"No. 1500 
Weight % o#. 
Length 3% in, 
Price $1.00 


CREEK CHUB:BAIT COMPANY 


(75 S RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT. IND. 
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Viking Hooks 
Size 1 Used the World Over 
ITH Mustad Hooks, when you get 
a strike you're more sure to hook 
and land your fish. 

For centuries, Norway's excellent fish- 
ing, inland and at sea, has demanded the | 
best hooks. Mustad Hooks are so super: | 
ior in both hooking and holding that | 
they have long been the most popular | 
hooks in use all over the world. 


Toft lisp fi 


Every standard pattern, variety and size. For 
most sport fishing the new Mustad-Perfect Viking 
Hook generally is best. Forged steel of the high- 
est quality, with best perfection of bend, point 
and temper. 

Used by leading American makers of fine tackle. 
Ask your dealer for them—in flies, snelled, ringed 
and on all baits. Write our New York office for 
FREE samples. 


O. Mustad & Son : : Oslo, Norway 
New York: 258 Broadway 


Going Fishing? 


—> 


THE SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 


Most popular and successful all-round bait 
for casting or trolling—in deep or shallow water, 
or in the weeds. Made with red, yellow, white 
or black feather fly—and natural, frog color, red, 
yellow white, red and white or black Bucktail 
Fly and Grey Squirrel Tail. Price each, 90c. 


NEW SHANNON ‘“@ WEEDMASTER 


A wonderful, new, effective super weedless bait 
for casting or trolling. Great for bass, pike, 
pickerel or any game fish. Tail strip, equal to 
pork rind, already attached. Dressed in red, 
white, yellow or black feather fly, or new less- 
wind-catching Bucktail in same colors, or com- 
bination of colors, Price each, 90c. 


BARBLESS 
HOOK TROUT 
AND BASS FLIES 


Wet Flies—to gut. 24 pat- 
terns. No. 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 hook. 20c each or $2.40 
per dozen. Dry Flies—no \SSS 
snell. 12 patterns. No. 8, 10, 12 and 14 hook. 
25e each or $2.80 per dozen. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct. 
Be sure to write for complete catalog of Jamison 
Barbless Hooks and lures. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept, 115 
739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


USED BY THOUSANDS 


t Fishing D: 
OpniCE 25¢ 8 FOR $1.00 


H. G. FARR 
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of the angler are always on the lure, and 
he is ready when the splash, swirl or 
lip-smacking sound tells him a fish has 
struck. The fisherman lifts the tip of his 
rod, but the rock bass probably is 
already hooked. A struggle follows. If 
the angler is wise and enjoys the sensa- 
tion to the fullest, he permits the fish to 
have his play for liberty, and lifts him 
into the boat only when the fight is done. 

On the stream the method may be 
modified. Here, if the water is not too 
deep and swift, the angler may wade 
up or down with light tennis shoes and 
woolen socks over his trousers; or, if 
he is fearless, he may use hip boots. 
A stringer hangs from his belt. A little 
bag over his shoulder or the pockets of 
his woolen shirt may hold his extra tackle. 
He casts toward the hiding places. If 
there are boulders, these are likely spots. 
If the bottom is of firm sand and the 
banks of clay, he seeks the eddies of 
water, the places where the current has 
undermined the bank, or sunken logs or 
overhanging brush. 

In such a stream it must not be ima- 
gined that the fish are always out in the 
middle. They seek protected places. One 
of the best tricks is to cast the bug so 
that it strikes on an overhanging bush 
and then drops into the water. Another 
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is to cast against the grasses of the 
bank on the outside of a bend, which 
will be the deep side. Very often, ip 
such a spot, it is a small-mouth bas; 
that rises to the bug. Once in a while 
a pike is so impatient to swallow the 
Fuller or the black queen that he cannot 
stop his rush and hurls his whole body 
from the water in a curve that is beautify] 
to behold. 

Such fishing probably is best when the 
bass season has just opened—the latter 
days of June. But if one is fortunate 
enough to be on a stream in the early 
days of September, he will have luck. 
As for October fishing, I have never 
found the rock bass as responsive as the 
small-mouth black bass in Indiana, though 
I have taken it on a spinner on warm 
afternoons from behind boulders of the 
upper Wabash. Others have taken great 
numbers in the spring with worm or 
minnows. I do not know much of this 
early spring angling, because I have 
given up the bait rod almost entirely, 
not from sentiment or pride, but from 
choice. It is with the fly rod or the 
long, limber caster that, in my judgment, 
the rock bass offers the very best of sport 
and proves himself an entertaining light- 
weight while we are waiting for heavy 
boys to do battle. 


Fishing George 


(Continued from page 330) 


thin that if he had swallowed a pea, he 
would look like he had an abdominal 
tumor. He was one of those whose hips 
go out in front of. his chest as he walks 
along. He walked Indian fashion with 
bent knees as though he were sneaking up 
on something. His dress and outfit was 
in keeping with his person. He had on 
a pair of old trousers, frayed out above 
the ankles, a pair of white socks that bore 
the records of many a fishing trip. He 
wore a pair of old slippers, the longest 
I ever saw, turned up at the toes, run 
down at the heels, and tied on by two 
pieces of hemp string with bows over the 
instep. His coat was an old cutaway, the 
sleeves of which struck him about half- 
way between the wrists and elbows. His 
shirt was a starched dress shirt. His 
collar was celluloid and hung away from 
his throat at least two inches in front. 
He had on a black string tie in the loosest 
bow that ever held together, and on his 
head he had an old derby hat with a 
broken brim that hung almost down to 
the left eye. In his right hand he carried 
the longest casting-rod imaginable. 

When he spoke he only said: “You 
won’t get anything much there.” After 
the exchange of a few words I noticed him 
scratch together some leaves and switches 
and went over and asked him what he 
was up to, to which he replied he always 
liked to have his breakfast before he 
started out. Then from his pockets he 
produced bags and packages and in no 
time had a good breakfast of bacon, 
coffee and toast for us. As I sat looking 
at him, I was simply fascinated. Never 
had I seen anything so unprepossessing 
or so charming as George. It then oc- 
curred to me I did not know his name, 
so I asked him what it was. His sole 
answer was “George,” “Everybody knows 
me as ‘George,’ ‘Fishing George.’” I 
did not attempt to go beyond that with 
him at that time. 


We worked our way up the Esopus 
River and had a good day together. 
George was not very loquacious or very 
communicative, but when he spoke he al- 
ways said something. He took a real in- 
terest in watching me. I had every 
equipment a man with means to provide 
himself with such things could buy, and 
I cast assiduously and arduously as a city 
fishing-man does. George would walk 
along the bank watching me, until he 
would suddenly seem to be taken with an 
inspiration. With that he would take that 
old pole off his shoulder, raise his old 
right hand that looked like a bird’s claw, 
and push it backward and downwards 
towards me, advance a little ahead of me 
in the brook and with perfect accuracy 
throw his fly right to a chosen spot and 
generally hook a fish. I suppose during 
the day he made about one-twentieth of 
the casts I made, and I think it is fair 
to say that he got about twice as many 
fish as I did, and most of them better 
than mine. 

About midday, to my amazement, he 
pulled forth from his old coat enough 
material to make us a good lunch, includ- 
ing half a dozen hard-boiled eggs. I 
probed his confidences in this interview 
and got from him the admission that he 

- was well known as the best fishing man 
around the country, that he never came 
home without them, and everybody knew 
it. He was not vain or conceited about 
his prowess, but he was definitely proud 
of it and satisfied that it was true, and 
modestly and probably truly said he 
caught more fish than anybody around 
that country. Here it was, too, he con 
fided in me that his business was 
peddling Bibles and selling second-hand 
eye-glasses and spectacles in the rural 
districts, 

We made Big Indian about dusk. 
Those who have been to Big Indiaa 
probably recall the bridge across the cree 
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or brook which runs down the valley 
It is in a pretty 
green meadow on the right side of the 
road going up. As we approached this 
bridge on the right bank of the creek we 
heard a sound that to anybody familiar 
with brook trout was the splash of a big 
one catching flies under the bridge, to- 
No fishing man 
would have failed to be deceived by that 
It was perfectly correct, and the 
intermittance and variance true to life. 
George responded. He went into one of 
his trances just like an old pointing dog, 
raised his old left hand and gave me 
Leaning forward, 
The instant he lifted his 
Something on 
the end of it jerked, pulled and wiggled. 
smile covered George’s 
face, as he counted the finish of the day 
The thing on his line 
stayed below the water, darted and pulled, 
and in the dusk made several foamy 
splashes on the top. Then he reeled it in 


parallel to the road. 


ward the upper side. 


sound. 


that familiar signal. 
he made a Cast. 
pole to draw in, it bent. 


The sublimest 


with a great one. 


and gave it a lift. It was a smashed tin 
can. 

George did not say a word. He un- 
hooked his fly, stuck it upon the crossbar 
of his reel, and struck off across the 
meadow for the road to the south side. 
He did not say “Goodbye”. to me. I fol- 
lowed along, he gaining distance on me. 
I saw him almost step over the fence. 
Then he vanished. Thinking he had gone 
to one of the stores, I walked around 
looking for him. I asked people if they 
knew George, the fisherman. Several 
said “Yes,” but nobody had seen him. 

He never told me his last name and I 
never saw George again. 


The Tarpon Guide 


(Continued from page 333) 


and arms trembling from the steady 
strain, husked, “He looks like a hundred 
and feels like two hundred.” Which was 
a pardonable estimate, it being his first 
tarpon. When Ben neatly gaffed it after 
some twenty minutes’ battle, we got the 
real verdict, however. ‘“He’s a little 
feller, but a mighty purty size for 
mountin’. Just about forty-five pounds.” 
And later, when we weighed it on the 
dock, we agreed that Ben didn’t need 
any scales unless one wanted to get down 
: a matter of ounces—and maybe not 
then, 


But the afternoon was young yet and 
the tarpon were still coming in, so Ben 
repeated the boat maneuvre, Doc con- 
fiding to me he hoped they would leave 
his bait alone awhile and give him a 


breathing spell. “I don’t know what I 
would do with a big one,” he complained. 
And let me state that Doc is no weakling 
but a young man at thirty-six, and an 
athlete who since boyhood has been 
known to his cronies as “the little giant.” 
“Play the next one easier,” I consoled him. 
‘Besides, as old Fitz said, ‘the bigger 
they are, the ’arder they fall,’” and even 
as I spoke there was another tug at my 
line and the same leap, splash, and rush. 
Nor did Doc get his wish, for he had 
hardly uttered it when he too hung an- 
other, and the double battle was on. And 
this time it was a “grownup”—114 pounds 
on the scales as against Ben’s estimate of 
110 or 115. Mine was smaller, but am- 
ple, I concluded after a thirty-minute 
battle, bringing it to gaff. The scales 
later showed 88 pounds, 

And still the sun hadn’t set, though it 
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‘*Camera! 
Quick!’’—Yow ll 
click it many times 


in CANADA... 


ee 


Ever listen to a canoeist just back from Canada? 

What a story! Inviting water routes everywhere—entic- 
ing streams that lure you mile after mile through deep, 
whispering forests... haunts of big game, big fish... 


thrilling surprises at every turn. And easil 
Bungalow camps; and crafty old guides who “know 
their stuff,” and use it to make camp-life carefree and 


A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent 


reached. 


Canadian Pacific Railway, enjoyable. Give yourself virile outing in this canoeists’ 


4025 Windsor Station, 


wonderland ...a country good for sore eyes, finicky 


Montreal, Quebec,Canada appetites and light sleepers. Write us—we’ll help you 
with arrangements and all details. 


Canadian Pacific 





WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Quick 


accurate 


casts with 
a Bulls- 


Strike-Getting, Big-Fish, Level-Wind Reel 


G° after the fish you want—get right 
to the Big Boss himself. Show him a 
find that he'll jump for the instant he lays 
his cold, fishy eye on it. Get action! 

It’s the on-the-dot service and attention 
you can give them with the straight-casting, 
ever-ready Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye Level- 
Wind Reel No. 100 that gets the big 
shiner and frog magnates with you. 

Primed with accuracy—the reel that 
named itself. When the Big Boys start 
foraging you can pick them off. You get 
the real fish, that won't look at an ill- 
timed or inaccurate cast. Long, thick, 
solid old warriors. How they fight! 


The A.F. Meisselbach Division 
2926 Taylor Street 





ca 


The world’s best buy in a bait casting 
and trolling reel. Big, strong, yet light and 
low slung. Genuine Meisselbach design, 
precision workmanship and quality materials 
—famous nearly forty years. Fine balance, 
smooth running, long service. Nickel steel 
pivots, adjustable bronze bearings, nickel 
silver spool flanges. Choice of black, brown, 
red or green end plates of Permo. Uncon- 
ditional guarantee. 

Highest value for the price—only $5.00. 
Sold by all best dealers. If “not in stock” 
please write. Send today for valuable 

“Bite Book” and catalog folder— 
FREE. 


of The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 
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A Good Catch 


YOU can’t always be sure of a good 

- catch. But this much is sure—you 
will have more fun fishing if you use 2a 
Martin Automatic Reel. 


It’s automatic! Swift and sure—in- 
stantly responsive to the touch. With 
the Martin you can play your fish and 
not be worried about slack. Operated 
entirely by one hand. The Martin now 
makes it possible for those handicapped 
by the loss of one hand or one arm to 
enjoy this wonderful sport. 


Sold by leading sporting goods deal- 
ers everywhere. Prices $4.50 to $12. 
Illustrated booklet sent free on request. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
700 Main St. Mohawk, N. Y. 


AUN PALES 
FISHING REELS 





















The Genuine Telerana Nova 


For Sale 
Everywhere 






j se 2 
dake 


JOE WELSH 
Box 341, Pasadena, Calif. 


Leaders 


A Size and Length for every fish—from 
Trout to Tarpon. Tell your dealer he 
can get them from his nearest jobber. 












GUIDE and CATALOGUE 
Every Angler's Standby. Plates of FLIES, 
LURES, etc., in natural colors. 400 
pages. Mailed Free. Write to Head 
Office and Factory. 

HARDY BROS., Ltd., 
Bondgate, Alnwick, England. 
Visiting Europe? Make a duty of seeing 
and handling the famous “PALAKONA” 
Split Bamboo Rods. Built under new im- 


proved system, rendering them superior 
to all others, at HARDY’S magnificent 
Showrooms. 


HARDY HOUSE, -61 Pall .Mall, London 
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was getting low. Evening clouds had 
banked high on the eastern horizon and 
the gulf had exchanged its brilliant light 
blue-green hue for a deeper blue splashed 
with olive. “Yuh fellers ain’t goin’ to 
quit fishin’, are yuh?” Ben broke in on 
our animated discussion, extolling the 
beauty and symmetry of our respective 
catches. “No,” spoke up Doc, “we'll fish 
as long as you want to stay out here, Ben, 
but we’ve got all we want to take home. 
If we get any more, we'll just play them 
and turn ’em loose.” Ben was sportsman 
enough to accede, but not without some 
philosophy: “They been doin’ that down 
to Fort Myers and Punta Gorda lately,” 
he said. “They measure ’em up length 
and girth, multiply ’em, add somethin’ 
and divide by somethin’, and it’s s’posed 
to give you the weight. But they used to 
have more fish down there than we’ve 
got and now they ain’t got as many. I 
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figger the sharks get ’em anyway when 
yuh turn ’em loose close in shore and all 
tired out thataway.” We hadn’t seen 
any signs of sharks, though, so surmised 
Ben would like to see them all hanging 
on the dock as silent tribute to his 
prowess, but we stuck to our story and 
the next and final two mighty warriors 
were measured and duly released with 
our well wishes for what they might be 
worth. 

The sun had sunk, and as we chugged 
our way homeward through the inlet, 
darkness descended and Ben needed his 
owl eyes to keep to the confines of the 
narrow channel. 

We smoked in silence until I broke in 
on Doc’s reverie with, “Well, how do you 
feel just about now?” “At peace with 
the world, Boy,” he replied. And Ben 
chirped, “I’ll bet the fish are glad of 
that.” 





The Sea Beast 


(Continued from page 324) 


The owner of the cruiser, deep in a 
poker game, looked up and suggested that 
the guest go to the galley, put himself 
up a lunch, take the dinkey, go ashore 
and up the beach for some fishing. 

The guest jumped at the chance; we 
heard the rattle of the oarlocks and the 
dinkey being pulled up on the beach, the 
coast guards departed, the radio was cut 
out and the rattle of chips floated out 
to the starless heavens. 

Suddenly out of the dark night up the 
beach came something—some excitement, 
an unusual or abnormal happening. One 
is affected in a curious manner by such 
happenings, even if one cannot see the 
actual disturbance. Everybody sat tense, 
alert, looking from one to another, won- 
dering, seeking for a cause for it all. It 
came nearer. Nothing could be seen in the 
black night, but there was something un- 
canny rushing down the beach. There was 
a splash and the dinkey rattled into 
action, wild splashing of oars toward the 
cruiser and we jumped to the side and 
helped our guest on board, the most 
frightened man I ever saw. He glanced 
apprehensively back over his shoulder 


and shuddered, looked us over as if we 
might be unreal and, to make sure we 
were alive, rubbed his hand across his 
eyes, leaned and looked at the water over 
which he had just rowed. Then he 
flopped into a chair and murmured about 
a great beast fifteen feet high that came 
out of the sea where he was fishing and 
chased him all the way to the dinkey. 
This beast waddled on some sort of 
flippers like a seal, and our guest shud- 
dered pop-eyed at the memory. 

The gang stood tense, and looked from 
one to the other, bewildered and won- 
dering, absorbing some of our guest's 
excitement and fear. 

Suddenly there was a wild yell of 
laughter from one of the gang as he 
said, “Oh, ye Gods, Old Eli.” 

All lights except the riding lights were 
out and a hearty guffaw would come out 
of the cabin, followed by, “Hey you, shut 
up.” 

Next morning when we went to the 
rescue of the rod, lunch-basket and ther- 
mos bottle, we measured the strides our 
friend had taken on his return and stood 
in astonishment. 





The Lost Spinner 


I had only gone a little way when, 
my faculties sharpened by my anxiety, 
I remembered that June’s rod was not 
at the tent. I hurried back, found Mark, 
and elicited the information that Junior, 
when last seen, was fishing upstream, 
and had said he wanted to try for the 
big bass known to be in the large pool 
above camp. Knowing June’s persistence, 
I then knew where to search. 
Fear-ridden, I hastened up the canyon. 
Alert for any sign of the little fellow’s 
passing, I raced along the water’s edge. 
Perhaps, I reasoned, there would be a 
footprint; a broken branch, or a por- 
tion of the rod visible in the clear water 


to indicate where he had fallen. Any- 
thing to serve as a clue. 
The first mile was barren. Then I 


came upon a clear impression of a small 
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(Continued from page 327) 





boot, the imprint clear and sharp in one 
of the rare patches of mud. Thank God! 
I was on the right track. 

At the next riffle, where the trail crosses 
the river, just below the wide deep p00 
bounded on one side by the two hundred 
sheer feet of “Steamboat Rock,” on the 
other by a gravel bank five or six feet 
high, and dotted with large stones which 
are known to harbor big bass, I over 
took Charlie. 

Had he heard, or seen anything? No 
And I knew he had been calling, for ! 
had heard him. 

And there about halfway up the pool 
opposite the two largest of the submerged 
stones dotting its surface, stood Jumor 
calming reeling in his line. ae 

I reproached him bitterly for givins 
us such a fright. I finished a lengthy, 
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impassioned address with the command 
that he “march himself back to camp 
as quickly as possible.” . 

And Junior—Junior shouldered his rod 
and, as nonchalantly as if he were on 
his own door-step, replied: 

“Well, I guess I’d just as well go back. 
J just lost my last spinner on that big 
rock out there. And,” bitterly, “I didn’t 
get a single strike!” 

I leave it to you: Will he become a 
fisherman? Or does he now belong to 
the brotherhood ? 


Carolina Cottontails 
(Continued from page 321) 


of his hunting coat and smiled broadly. 

“What’s the use of shootin’ ’em when 
ou can catch ’em?” he asked. 

“]’]] bet that rabbit’s got halitosis,” re- 
marked Allie who never was extra good 
at remembering new diseases. 

“You mean_ toulozema,”’ corrected 
Walter who made a desperate effort at 
calling tularemia by something that 
sounded very much like it. “But what- 
ever he’s got, I got him,” boasted Walter, 
and called the dogs. 

Allie was tramping around in a brush 
pile and kicked out another cottontail 
and the dogs picked up the trail and 
were off in full cry with Allie right 
down after them. 

“If I'd known Allie could jump rab- 
bits and run like that I wouldn’t have 
brought the dogs along. He can jump 
more rabbits than any dog I ever saw,” 
said Walter as he made his way to the 
corner of the thicket expecting the cotton- 
tail to double back. 

But Allie was too smart to jump that 
rabbit and then let Walter kill him. He 
stayed right with the dogs and when 
that cottontail doubled, Allie let go with 
that pot-iron broadcaster he had and 
fairly picked him. 

“Heah, heah, heah, I got him!” he 
yelled. 

And Walter came sneaking over to 
_ I was and said, “Don’t that beat 

Ras OP 

I agreed with him and we went over 
to where Allie was holding the rabbit 
so the dogs could see that he was dead. 


“You fellows watch me and I’ll show 
you a thing or two about how to hunt 
rabbits,’ he boasted as he shoved the 
rabbit in his hunting coat. 


“The day ain’t over yet,” replied Walter 
as he sent the dogs off to hunt through 
the edge of the thicket that we had not 
been over. 


They had gone just a short distance 
when Loudspeaker cried out in that deep 
bass voice of his and the other dogs 
Joined in, 

“That’s my rabbit,” said Allie as he 
made a bee line for a cart path that ran 
through the thicket. 


That’s one time that he made a mis- 
calculation, Mr. Cottontail was out for 
a record and he wasn’t going to make 
it running in circles. He started straight 
across the thicket towards a swamp that 
bordered its edge, with the dogs right 
on his heels. 


, I thought perhaps it was a swamp jack 
Instead of a cottontail and hurried down 
to the edge of the swamp just in time 
to see that brown jack hopping along a 
log that lay across the stream. He was 
too far to shoot and I went running to 
another log that I knew was used as 
a foot log by trappers and got across 
just-as the dogs picked up his trail on 
the opposite side. 
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Ashaway_  Crandall’s 
American Finish Fly Line. 
Made both level and tap- 


ered. 


List prices of level sizes, 
25 yds. H $1.50, G $1.75, 
F $2.00, E $2.25, D $2.50, 
C $2.75, B $3.00. 

Double tapered, 

HE H $7.00, H DH 
$7.50, H C H $8.00. 





Ashaway Extra Strength 
Bait-Casting and _ Trolling 
Line. Hard braided best 
Japan black waterproof silk. 
Soft waterproofed, protec- 
tion from mildew and rot. 
A good caster and a great 
laster. 

ss 


Every Ashaway Line 
is Guaranteed satisfac- 
tory or your money 
back. 
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Yes, the BIG Ones 


HAT you're getting them oftener will not 

surprise you when you realize how much 
better you are casting with your new Ashaway 
Crandall’s American Finish Fly Line. 

So pliable, weighty and extra smooth, never 
limp or wiry from heat or cold, it behaves the 
rod better. You have more control, greater ac- 
curacy, delicacy and distance. The line for get- 
ting hold of the real Big Boys that have such a 
good eye for a bad fly. 


Ashaway Fishing Lines are made in all best styles, 
sizes and colors for all fresh-water and salt-water fish- 
ing. Ask your dealer. Should he not have them, 
please write to us. “More Fish Stories” FREE. 


Ashaway Line and Twine Mfg. Co. 
Leading Line Makers Since 1824 
Box 731, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Palmer’s Floating Grasshcppers, Millers and Crickets 





The most lifelike baits you ever 
saw and they get them every 
time. They come in the most 
natural colorings, the kind that 
fool the wisest of the old ones, 


At your dealer’s or have your dealer order them from 


Eastern Representative: 
Ed. W. Simon, Inc. 
258-259 Broadway, N. Y. 


H. L. BOWLDS 
217 Mason Opera House 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Wat erproof 
Silk Lines 


The best Black W. P. Silk line 
Strength, r 
prompt delivery guaranteed. Write 
for our catalogne of lines for 
every purpose. We do not claim 


made. 


to make the cheapest, but we do 
claim to make the best. 


No. Test Price per 100 Yds. 
2 14 $2.86 





A detachable metal 
y snap for each fish makes 
it unnecessary to lift entire 
string out of water. Simply 
fasten snap to the fish and 
string each snap instead of fish 
onto stringer. No tangling, no- 
lifting, no dripping. Outfit con- 
sists of 6 ft. stringer and 10rust- 
_ snaps. Price complete 75c. 
xtra snaps, 2doz. for 75e. Rust- 
proof “‘Stringer Holder” for 
coupling: on side of boat or seat, 
supplied for lc additional.1f your 
‘dealer cannot supply you, order 
direct. Write for. Bree Catalog. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


yardage and 


It will identify you. 
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FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the 
Manufacturers 


How the older anglers love to 

linger over the selection of fine 

tackle—such splendid tackle, for 

example, as the House of Edw. 

vom Hofe always achieves! Estab- 

lished in 1867, every tackle item 

7 bearing the name of this famous 

House, 1s of our own manufacture. Made by prac- 

tical anglers, and, for this very reason, demanded 

by experienced anglers the world over. No wonder 

that wherever big game fish gather—on the Salmon, 

Tuna, Tarpon, Trout and Bass grounds, weather- 

scarred anglers swear by the Edw. vom Hofe brand. 

And our prices, mind you, are the lowest for the 
highest quality obtainable! 


Edward vom Hofe & Co. 


91 Fulton Street 
New York City 



















STANDARD 
Fishing Tackle 


Given FREE 


The articles offered here are sup- 
plied us by the well known South Bend 
Bait Company which fact assures you 
of the quality of the goods offered. 















od 


South Bend Whirl-Oreno rides high 
on surface. Given as a reward for 
sending us $2.50 for one new subscrip- 
tion to Forest & STREAM. 

The Whirl Oreno measures 3% 
inches in length—3 inches wide. 














No. 103 South Bend 
Jointed Steel Rod 


Its patented locking 
joints. make it possible’ 
to quickly assemble the 
Rod. Has substantial 
handle with solid cork 
grip. Packed in parti- 
tioned canvas bag. 

























Comes in sizes 3, 3, 
4, 42, 5, 5Y2 ft. 


When ordering state 
No. 103 and length of 
Rod desired. 


Given free for ¢four 
yearly subscriptions at 
$2.50 each. 


Remit to 


FOREST & STREAM 


80 Lafayette Street 
New York City 
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The dogs sounded as though they were 
close on him, so I decided that he might 
double-back across the same log and I’d 
get a shot at him, so I hurried down in 
the swamp, in water shoe-top deep, to 
cut him off. Just in time, too, for I 
heard him come splashing towards the 
log. I waited until he came in full view 
and then let him have it. He doubled 
up like a jackknife. 

At that moment I heard Pot Licker 
let out a howl like a bear or something 
had him, He was about fifty yards from 
me and yelling for all he was worth. 
I got my swamp jack and shoved him 
in my coat and started to Pot Licker 
when I heard Walter splashing through 
the swamp with Allie following him. 

“He’s shot one of the dogs,” Allie was 
telling Walter. 

Then I began to wonder if perhaps one 
or two stray shots had struck Pot Licker, 
but I soon got to him and found him 
caught in a steel trap. The other dogs 
were all packed around him yelling at 
the top of their voices. 

“Come on in here, fellows, one of the 
dogs is in a trap.” 

Then I looked around and saw three 
other traps, their jaws gaped wide open 
just waiting for another one of the dogs 
to step in. By that time Walter and 
Allie had reached me and seeing old 
Pot Licker in that trap, they said some 
things that won’t do to print, and when 
I showed them the other three traps, they 
said some more. 

Allie took off his hunting coat and 
threw it over Pot Licker’s head to keep 
him from biting Walter while he pried 
the trap open and got his foot out. 

In the meantime I was busy keeping 
the other dogs out of the other traps. 
Fortunately the trap had done little 
damage to Pot Licker’s foot. He limped 
for a step or two and then went on 
trotting off as brisk as you please. 

Allie very promptly got him a stick 
and threw the other traps. “A fool that'll 
set steel traps right out where they’ll 
catch hunter’s dogs ought not to have 
any traps,” he argued and I agreed with 
him. 

The trap was right at the foot of a 
persimmon tree and I suppose the trap- 
per was setting for a coon. 

“What you shoot at?” asked Walter 
as we made our way out of the swamp. 

“A nice big swamp jack. I don’t fool 
with cottontails,” I boasted. 

We were hardly out of the swamp be- 
fore Allie, kicking into every little brush 
heap he came to, had jumped another 
and called the dogs. 

“They'll be in another durn trap,” 
fussed Walter as they went across the 





Walt 


er and Allie. 
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cotton patch towards a piece of cyt 
over. 

“Hardly any traps in there. Nothing 
in there to trap but rabbits,” I answered 

Allie, as usual, was right on the 
hounds’ heels but Walter outguessed him 
and found a path that the rabbit was 
making a speedway out of, and missed 
two fair shots. He swore he knocked q 
peck of hair off of him but I didn’t se 
any signs of it. Allie heard the gun and 
came running toward us but the dogs 
were still going full cry and he turned 
and started after them. I went outside 
on the edge of the old field and listened 
to the dogs. 

There was a cart path running all the 
way around the cutover and I decided 
that if the boys didn’t kill him before 
he got around to it, that Mr. Cottontail 
might decide to come outside. I located 
a stump along the path and climbed up 
on it and started a cigarette going. The 
dogs were making music and that cotton- 
tail was making knots. I was expecting 
to hear Walter’s or Allie’s gun go of 
any minute but nothing like that hap- 
pened. That hare was leading those 
dogs a merry chase. 

They had been running fully fifteen 
minutes after that one rabbit and I be- 
gan to think it was a fox just playing 
with the dogs by running around the 
cutover when suddenly I heard a tap, 
tap, tap and down the path came that 
cottontail as leisurely as you please. The 
dogs were at least a quarter of a mile 
away and yelling just as if they were 
right on his heels. He was having the 
fime of his life, that rabbit was, and it 
was a darn pity to spoil it. 

“Heah, heah, heah!” I yelled. 

The dogs were too busy to hear me, 
of course, but it was just a moment be- 
fore here they came and they were a 
dumb-looking bunch of hounds when 
they came running up to find that rabbit 
dead in the path. 

“Get ’im?” called Walter. 

“No, here he goes,” replied Allie away 
off through the woods, and bang, went 
that old pot iron of his. He had jumped 
another one. 

The dogs packed right out and soon 
found a trail. I stayed right by my 
stump while Walter and Allie went 
scurrying here and there through the 
cutover, About five minutes later I heard 
the dogs headed for the swamp but they 
didn’t reach it before Mr. Bunny decided 
to double and try to throw them off the 
track. Walter happened to be in the 
right place when he doubled back and 
got two fair cracks at him; then he yelled 
to the dogs. 

“Blessed if he didn’t miss that one,” 
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I guessed, and sure enough he had, but 
he had wounded him. 

A moment later I heard the cottontail 
let out a squeal. Dink had picked him 
up. I started across to where he was and 
if I didn’t kick out another one—and 
miss him. 

“Heah, heah, heah!” I yelled and the 
dogs came smashing through to me. I 
set them on his trail and they were off, 
the air ringing with their music. 

The old darky was certainly right, that 
lace was literally alive with rabbits. 
The dogs took that rabbit right through 
to where Allie was standing but there 
was so much underbrush he didn’t see 
him. Then the rabbit decided to double 
back and I took two cracks at him and 
got him. Before I could get the dogs to 
me I heard Walter’s gun go off. 

“Here’s another one, killed him on the 
jump,” he yelled. 

But when he went over to pick him 
up, that cottontail was absent. Then, 
“Heah, Dink! Heah, Pot Licker!” he 
called, and the dogs rushed over and 
went crying after him. 


ForEsST AND STREAM 


A moment later Allie yelled, “I got 
’im,” for he hopped right over to where 
Allie was standing and keeled over dead. 
Walter had put one shot through his 
neck. ; 

“Let’s sit down and rest, these durn 
rabbits are heavy,” complained Walter. 

But Allie was anxious to be off after 
another rabbit and away he went kicking 
and stamping as he went and it wasn’t 
long before we heard him yell for the 
dogs. 

“T’ve got all the rabbits I want,” stated 
Walter and he stretched out to rest while 
I rushed off after the dogs. 

Allie killed that one before I could get 
to him. When I reached him he was 
slipping his boot off to get a brier out 
of it. The young dogs were stretched 
out in front of him. 

“Those dogs have had enough run- 
ning for one day, let’s quit,” I suggested, 
and for a wonder he agreed to it. 

We got the dogs together and went 
back to get Walter, then made our way 
back into town, tired but happy, for 
there’s nothing like a day after Carolina 
cottontails. 


Editorial 


(Continued from page 337) 


ForEsT AND STREAM was at all times 
truly presenting the situation to its 
readers. On May 23rd, Senator King, 
who had been called ‘an anti-conserva- 
tionist simply because he would not stand 
for a new federal tax and a blind pool 
of funds, challenged Senator Norbeck, 
who was sponsoring the Audubon Soci- 
eties bill to come out with him and vote 
for a bill designed solely in the interests 
of the birds. In discussing the Norbeck 
bill at this time, Senator King said: 

“This is not a new bill; it has been 
before Congress in substantially the same 
form in which it now appears for a num- 
ber of years. It has met with opposition 
so formidable that the great lobby which 
has always been behind it has been un- 
able to push it through Congress. The 
lobby is still here. Its representatives 
throng the corridors of the Capitol and 
sit in the galleries watching Congress and 
the fate of this measure. Perhaps no 
more aggressive, persistent and all-per- 
suasive lobby has ever been incorporated 
than that which has backed this bill,’ I 
am willing to support appropriations ‘for 
the establishment of sanctuaries** for. 
migratory birds. This bill is not~ pro-° 
moted for that purpose. It does not have 


that in view. It is promoted for thé: © 


pose of furnishing jobs for’ hundretsyof 
Federal officials. If we should st#ike 
from this bill the section dealing ‘with 
licenses and the shooting ground provi- 
sions, the lobbyists who are thronging the 
Capitol would flee as if from a plague. 
If these provisions were stricken out and 
We were to insert provisions carrying a 
million-dollar appropriation annually for 
a number of years, the lobbyists would 
not return; they would not be satisfied ; 
they would immediately run away; they 
would leave the Capitol disheartened, dis- 
gusted and filled with resentment. Will 
Senator Norbeck, who has introduced the 
bill, vote with me for a bill that will 
appropriate during the next: five years 
$1,000,000 annually to be expended by a 
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commission appointed for that purpose, in 
acquiring sanctuaries for the protection of 
migratory birds covered by the treaty 
with Canada? I know that my friend 
from South Dakota is interested in the 
preservation of migratory birds. I have 
talked with him, and I think I know his 
real view, and if he will agree to an 
appropriation along the lines indicated 
we can pass a bill through the Senate of 
the United States, in my opinion, in 
twenty minutes after the bill has been 
formulated.” Senator Norbeck declined 
to make the agreement.—Congressional 
Record, May 23-26. 


In the battle to prevent the levying of 
a new Federal tax on sportsmen, the au- 
thorizing of the Biological Survey to issue 
putative rules and create penal statutes 
that would disgrace a republic, Senator 
Reed from Missouri for seven years stood 
guard over the peoples’ rights. He re- 
peatedly shattered the attacks that were 
made: by the lobby and his logical mind 
exposed the weaknesses of their bill and 
the means they were using to secure its 
passage. 


sx. The cause of Inviolate Sanctuaries was 
ably handled in Washington by A. D. 


Holthaus of St. Louis, Mo., who was State 
superintendent,of Fisheries under the ad- 
thiftistfation“of -formersGovernor Arthur 
M. Hyde of Missouri, the’ new United 
States ‘Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. Holthaus opposed the old game 
refuge bill from the beginning. He, in 
connection with N. R. Huff, President of 
the Illinois Sportsmen League, distributed 
thousands.: of reprints of Forest AND 
STREAM editorials and other material that 
aroused sportsmen all over the nation to 
the weaknesses‘sof the old bureaucratic 
bill with its unjust taxation and shooting 
ground privileges. There are others both 
in and out of Congress who worked con- 
sistently to give the wild fowl a chance to 
live and we will present them to our 
readers in succeeding issues. 


Has large rubberized 
pocket clear across 
back for game or 
fish. Inside en- 
trance. Also handy 
concealed pocket. In- 
side left for small 
thermos, fiy hooks, 
license, etc. 


Combination Hunting and Fishing Coat 


In a FEATHER No. V you can either fish or hunt 
with the greatest convenience and freedom. It’s so 
light you don’t know you've got it on. Yet it pro- 
tects against chilling winds and is water preef. Bears 
famous ‘‘Dryback or Money Back’’ guarantee. 

Has large rubberized pocket clear across back for fish 
or game. No creel necessary. Properly ventilated. 
Blood and stain proof. Short length for deep wading. 
Rubberized lining easily washable. 


Feather No. V 
Drybak Cloth No. 87 C. F. 


Feathers 


In bottom of breeches (at back) is 
inserted elastic webbing. Pull ’em 
on—no lacing. Newest sportsman’s 
style for ease, quickness and con- 
venience. Breeches reinforced with 
rubberized duck. Keeps out water. 
Also mosquito proof. No. N.E. 
Breeches $4.50. 
Send coupon today for catalog 
* 95 Worth St. 
The Drybak Corporation Ni, York City 
ce ee — 
Send me catalog and full details of all FEATHER 
and Spring and Summer DRYBAK apparel. 


U Name .... 
t Address | 


BREECHES 


For early fishing, nothing has equalled tne 
A. L. & W. “Underwater” nymphs. Thoroughly 
proven and tested after years of intensive screntihe 
study of trout stream biology. Try these selected “wet 
flies” in your favorite stream,—Damselfly, Dragonfly, Small 
Mayfly. Large Mayfly, and Stonefly nymphs. 
Sena $1.00 for sample set of six along with free literature on 
FISHING IN CANADA 
Also authentic fishing and hunting information of all kinds on request. 
rite Now! (Stamps not accepted 


ALLCOCK LAIGHT & WESTWOOD fPsres 
ESTABLISHED 65 YEARS 
228 BAY ST.. TORONTO CANADA 


STAY DRY AND COMFORTABLE, 


te 


OU ate 


aes 
WADE waist-high in deep- a) 
est streams, stay dry and . 
comfortable with HODG- 
MAN WADERS. Absolute- 
ly waterproof. Weigh litle 
more than ordinary pants 
—only 32 to 48 ounces. 
Made of finest nainsook or 
jeans, doubled, rubberized 
and vulcanized. Ask Your 
Dealer About Them! Or : 
write now for illustrat M 
folder and Free Samples Wader materials. 


HODGMAN Fremingham, Mase 
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Edited by ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


HE so-called wall tent is naturally the tent that 

nine people out of ten know as the tent. It is the 

tent that they are most familiar with and is the 
one they would probably buy (and rightly so) if they in- 
tended going on a family camping trip for two or three 
weeks, or, for that matter, planned to spend a summer in 
the out-of-doors. Logically the wall tent is the tent of 
the permanent camper, and of course it depends upon him 
what quality of canvas he supplies himself with, also the 
size of that tent, likewise the manner in which he sets that 
tent up. It is highly possible that most of those who go 
about camping in the permanent camp way have more or 
less poor success with the business and the reason for this 
is not difficult to detect, in that many such campers have 
little knowledge of how to set up the camp to the best ad- 
vantage. Also a tent of this sort is liable to be far too 
small to accommodate the number of people who are to 
live in it. Any one of many considerations must be taken 
stock of in viewing the shelter problem of the perma- 
nent camp. 

If you set your tent up on the bare ground without the 
advantage of a board floor that is one way of doing it. If, 
however, it is possible for you to do so, by all means pro- 
vide your tent with a board floor. This is especially de- 
sirable if you intend to camp at a place for any length of 
time; indeed it would be worth while to do so if you in- 
tend to stay but 
a matter of two 
weeks in a camp 
of the sort. The 
cost in boards is 
comparatively 
small. This floor 
need not be raised 
much off of the 
ground; indeed 
four to six inches 
of clearance is 
enough. The floor 
not only ‘keeps 
you away from 
dampness but you 
do not come in 
contact with the 
dust and dirt; 
likewise you 
have a level sur- 
face to walk on 
and to stretch a 


carpet on and that has an attraction in itself that com- 
mends itself, especially to the gentle sex. The board floor, 
too, has advantages in the camp arrangement. If you are 
willing to go to the trouble you can make a framework 
over which to stretch your tent, the same being con- 
structed out of two-by-twos of light pine material. These 
pieces follow the edges of the tent all around, the slant to 
the peak as well as the uprights in the corners. If you 
have a board floor you have something solid to nail these 
uprights to, the tent then being drawn over this skeleton 
framework tightly and may be secured around the edges 
of the floor sill. Naturally a tent so. fitted out will be 
rigid and will stand up well in the wind. There is no 
opportunity for it to sag. 

If the tent is provided with a fly it naturally is well 
protected from the elements and need not be of as heavy 
material as the fly. The fly should be waterproofed and 
with seams substantially lapped and sewed. 


HE guy ropes should not be tied immovably to the 
stretching poles but so they may be loosened when 


there is a rain. During wet weather canvas shrinks and 
pulls. To offset this, loosen the guy ropes as I have men- 
tioned and it will be better for the canvas and will not 
injure the eyelets in the canvas where the ropes are con- 
nected. The Proposi- 
tion of Water- 
proofing 

Any tent hav- 

ing a_ sufficient 

pitch will shed 

the rain without 

excessive concen- 

tration at any 

one point to 

cause the familiar 

drip, drip, drip 

with which many 

an outing has 

been accompan- 

ied, However, 

campers in these 

advanced days do 

not go ‘camping 

with tents that 

are not water- 

proofed, for al- 

though a_ heavy 

canvas will shed 
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Expereaner Campers 
ee 


now their tents”’ 


Anything less than the dependable all- 
weather protection of a Carpenter tent is 
just as bad as no protection at all. Ex- 
perienced campers know this. Thousands 
of them save money by using the same Car- 
penter tents year after year. 


* e 
Everything for Camping 
Carpenter tents stand up in all weather. 
Auto tents, fabricated by Carpenter’s expert 
tent-makers, fold compactly to fit the run- 
ning board. 

Write today for our Tent Catalog No. 609. 
It tells all about camping—lists everything 
to take. 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


TENTS—AWNINGS—FLAGS 


Tentmakers for 87 years 
440 North Wells Street Chicago, Iil, 


WEY-PAY ONLY +) 
SAVE MONEY:PaY ONLY $ 4B 


— Fee Wal Ba Ts 
WN 


Maéeof durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric;com- 
plete with awning, screened window and door, sod cloth, 
metal frame, stakes, jointed poles and carrying bag. 
7x7 ft. only $13.95, delivered. Same tent 9 14x9 14 ft. and 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express, 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 


LEROY TENT COMPANY 
[3613 Gravors Ave, Psr tours. Mo.) 


NEW CATALOG OF 


ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
Government’s sacrifice saveg 
V Write for copy, 


TAAL 


BUY DIRECT-—save 37%. Stoll camp equipment national leader 10 
years, Factory prices on all styles, sizes, types of tents, camp equipment, 


COLO 
Aaa 


Many Sizes 

Designse 
All Materials 
Readi-Cut 


We Pay Freight Pr 
The ALAD DIN Go Mail this Coupon! 
Bay City, Mich. = Wilmington, N.C. - Portland, Ore.| 
Oo Summer Cottage Catalog O Garage Catalog 
0. 766 | 
Name__ 


Street 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


| mecessary becomes the need of water- 


ForEST AND STREAM 


water, the demand is for lighter material | 
and the lighter the material the more | 


proofing. Among the many and various 
home waterproofing mixtures I have used 
I favor the paraffiine method, not that it 
is perfect, for it has some points in its 
disfavor. But it seals up the vulnerable 
places where the rain will seep in and 
really makes the tent waterproof. Of 
course my experience has been wholly 
with a home mixture. There are products 
advertised that I have not made use of. 
Possibly these are far superior to the 
paraffine method. 

The paraffine method is simple. Melt 
the regular commercial paraffine over the 
fire and then pour the boiling liquid that 
results into gasoline. The proportion used 
is approximately two parts of gasoline to 
one part of paraffine. I have found that 
a mixture that is three parts of gasoline 
to one part of paraffine will not distribute 
the latter evenly. In a word there is 
more gasoline than is necessary; it is too 
thin. The moment the hot liquid is poured 
into the gasoline it should be stirred 
quickly and should almost as immediately 
be brushed onto the canvas. The tent! 
that is to be waterproofed should be set 
up and stretched tight right out in the 
open sunlight. The hotter the day the 
better. Use an ordinary paint brush and 
brush the mixture on, being sure that all | 


| 





| spots are covered. Two can work at this | 


to the best advantage. Regardless of 
whether the sides, back or front of the | 
tent be waterproofed in this manner the 
roof should receive special attention. As | 
will be generally understood the gasoline 
will immediately evaporate when brushed 
on, but the paraffine will be left intact in 
the pores of the canvas and the desired 
end will have been accomplished. It is 
possible to waterproof all manners of 
canvases and coverings in this way, even 
the canvas packsack can be given a paint- 
ing over with this paraffine and gasoline 
mixture, and this especially applies to old 
packsacks, the new ones being built of 
| heavy canvas that stands a certain amount 
| of rain beating on them before they wet 
through. 


The Water Supply 


| 
| It is difficult to say how many diseases 
are contracted annually through the use 


of a questionable water supply. One| 


thing is certain, and that is that you can- 
not be too careful about what you drink, 
whether you are going from one place to 
another on the auto trail or whether you 
are established in a permanent camp, or 
if you are shifting from place to place 
after the manner of the hikercamper. 
Obviously the auto camper is the most 
liable to come in contact with water that 
is detrimental to the health in that he 
may derive the same from run-down, 
abandoned wells or from open wells, 
many in close proximity to cow-yards, etc. 
Before you take water out of a well look 
about you to ascertain if there are any 
sources near at hand whereby the water 
in a well may be polluted. If the well 
you take water from is in a sandy loca- 
tion, as a consequence of which the water 
must be sand filtered, this is all well and 
good and recommendable. But if the well 
is located in clay or stony ground, look 
out. The opportunity for the water being 
properly filtered in such constituted areas 
is practically nil. 

So far as drinking water from a stream 
is concerned, be careful. There seems to 
be a mistaken idea that all water that is 
sparkling clear and apparently fresh and 
agreeable to the taste, is pure. Yet such 
water may harbor in solution the germs 
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HODGMAN 
AIR BEDS 


Money Can’t Buy a Better Outdoor 
Bed—as low as 


ZA YOU'LL spend twice 
as much, look twice as far, 
5 and not get a bed that’s 
one-half as good as the 
Hodgman Camp Air Bed at $13.00 and up. Forest Ranger 
Jack Hart of MacCall, Washington, who has lived next to 
nature for years, wrote us recently: ‘* The Hodgman Cam: 
Air Bed is the best I ever had. It was my choice after tn 
gating every type of camp air bed to be seen inthe more tm- 
portant sporting goods stores throughout the U. S. and 
Canada.” There’s the word of a man who knows the 
value of proper outdoor sleeping equipment. 
Hodgman Air Beds are comfortable beyond description. 
They're compact, light, convenient, easily inflated. Will 
last for years._ Useful around the house as well as out of 
doors. ASK YOUR DEALER TO DEMONSTRATE 
ONE FOR YOU. 
FREE--32-page Handbook, ‘‘How to Sleep Comfortably 
Out of Doors.’’ Mail coupon for it now. 
HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 65 Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 
leet teed bk 
Hodgman Rubber Company 
65Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 
Send FREF--32-page HANDBOOK, 
pe. Sleep Comfortably Out of 
re. 


BEAN’S 
NEW INDIAN MOCCASIN 


\ ee WAY 
7 ‘a y, $3.00 


With single sole, 
spring heel $4.00 


Strictly hand made. Worn by Indians and Whites 
since Maine was made a state. Lots of factories 
make moccasins, but if there is a better one I 
| have yet to see it. 

| Boys, 3 to 6, no sole, $2.25. With sole, $3.25. 
Color, dark oil tanned. Send for free sample 
leather used in these moccasins. Write for new 
Spring Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN 
347 Main Street Freeport, Maine 


Take a ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP 
TRAILER along and you'll get more fun 
out of camping. Just hitch it on behind 
your car and your driving and sleeping 
quarters are ready wherever you choose 
to camp. Nothing to do but raise the 
top. No worries about pitching tents in 
the rain. Carries all luggage. Makes 
touring a pleasure. All the luxuries’ ‘of 
home—electric light, kitchenette, ice box, 
table and lockers. Beds off the ground. 
Rainproof and mosquito proof. 
SEND TODAY for circular on 
new model just out and spe- 
cial price for a limited time. 
Zagelmeyer Auto Camp Co. 

717 S. .Henry St., 


Bay City, Mich. 


It will identify you. 
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be . of disease, while water that is discolored It is interesting, by the way, to 

Now City Toilet and may even smell tainted, may be pure. whether you are over a bottom Neceiee -, 
Conveniences Sparkling water, therefore, is nothing to this manner. One is often able to strike y Ge 
: go by. Another superstition that ought ice cold water thus. of 
at @ cost lees a to be knocked for a row of fence-posts is So far as possible the auto camper oer 

aa, or ales Gast. eed that ever-recurring fallacy that running should select his water with the utmost dar 
for cottages and suburban | water purifies itself by reason of the ac- care, and this is especially true if children f y 
» homes, lake resorts. Thou- | tion of the sun rays on it and its absorb- are along. In the event that ‘uncertain 7 
m sands in use. Install it | ing of oxygen, since the counteracting water is met with, boil it. Boiled w -_ 
* yourself. Guaranteed. f a é ats ee ater ing tl 
Complete prices and in- | Quality of oxygen in the water removes or that is cooled is not disagreeable to the he m 
R formation on request. kills the germ quality. Yet I believe it taste though it is not as palatable as up. = k 
| DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS co. | has been proven that some water does not boiled water. However, this is the only -. 
* 550 Main St. Lansing, Mich, | PUTify itself in this natural manner even way to play safe. Boil any uncertain ys ‘1 
though flowing forty or more miles. water if you would stay healthy. If you ete 


_ Even if you use water out of a lake it are going to pass through an alkali belt san | 
e PSs is best to get it deep down, since the sur- carry water brought from the non-alkali aoe 
face water is the most liable to be con- territory along with you. There are can. . 


OVERCOME taminated. Water may be obtained deep vas water bags for the purpose that will poy 


down by attaching a weight to a jug and _—ihold anywhere from two to five gallons, 


And perfect bearing restored in a rope to the handle. A stout cord is tied The canvas water bag is a familiar sight ont 
. ing resulting, from a. Scarlet to the cork of the jug and the whole is in the eWst where all autoists carry them = : 
losions, Defective Ear Drums, Discharge, ots: let down. When down deep enough the as there are often long stretches of coun- Sb 
ee ietes the use af thetin invisible cork is pulled out and the jug will fill, try where no water is to beobtained, = 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums the p 
Inuse for 36 years by hundreds of thousands, the worldover. to loc 
They replace what is lacking in the natural ear drums, withe 
being seen or felt. Easy for ment 
without any discomfort. Ent 
in its 
tory 
force: 
of th 
: ct, “ Ff local 
UM STE & a : ‘ either 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook Pest > =p 
Edited by ) - pa _ j  pendi 
H. S. Watson and P. A. Curtis, Jr. : oe nae appoi 
A book of useful facts and y \ = 
engag 
figures on the technology of the been 
outdoors for the hunter, angler ats at decre 
and wilderness traveler. It has : 3 { Pee CY) = 
been the editors’ aim to have each . ste 
paragraph initialed by some well- ° Hy other 
A known authority on the subject | usual 
treated. w sring 
5 eres destri 
; 320 pages. Illustrated. Cloth $1.50 is at 
p With One Year's Subscription Iso! 
5 to Forest and Stream, $3.25 est 
Book Department mars! 
: ae — 
FE suffici 
; For va STREAM that t 
4 80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. again 
; case 
; pense 
{ and t 
shape 
] the si 
Ducks—and How! They 
for 2e . | 
: Established 1865. (Continued from page 315) main 
francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N. Y. City Tal 
there 
of the eggs of lesser varieties must of It has been suggested, as a means of water 
f necessity for the Indian’s welfare be over- destruction, that the dumps be dressed statis! 
looked. with some suitable poison. This would by th 
i It would appear that little inroad would have the desired effect, but unfortunately tion 
{ Your choice ip st R be made on the vast supply of eggs which it would be the means of also destroying Surve 
; doch barrel,b or Sehot mt American workmanship this huge area must contain in the nesting other species of birds. and 1 
; sree slivers $1.89 prus express charges. s.1.283 season, but on the other hand it is sur- The Government of the Province of son. 
: B, O28 Sreaduer, Rew Vom See prising the number which can be secured Manitoba, in an effort to eliminate the Th 
and devoured by a comparatively small crow, held during the past season a com- whick 
band of Indians. petition offering cash prizes for the for s 
The crow, always an enemy to bird life, cer individual number of crows ganiz 
is numerous in the lake regions of Mani- illed, and e collected by any one seaso1 
toba and must be contended with. person. School children, for the most part, leave 
The destruction of eggs by this species entered the contest, and the number of serve 
of predatory bird is becoming a matter feet and eggs recorded was amazing. water 
of concern outside the populated areas, The result was a noted decrease in num- gener 
where its numbers are on the increase. bers in the settled areas where many sports 


Crows are unduly attracted by dumps _ species of ducks still nest. 

of fish offal, cast in the vicinity of tem- Unfortunately the northern marshes be 
porary commercial fishing camps about yond civilization were not worked over, 
— the shores of the lakes. They consist of their distance away precluding any % 

sot jam, Blue Steel; Checkered Grip. the remnants resulting from the fall and ganized effort. 
sino iB chote, SEND NO MONEY t Fey Ex: | winter fishing seasons left to pollute the Competitions of this nature are 2 st¢P 
preseman Only $9.85 | air in the summer absence of the fisher- in the right direction, and it is hoped 
5 ~~ + acai men. that they will be continued annually until 
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such time as crows are more conspicuous 
by their absence. 

Generally speaking, it must afford a 
great deal of satisfaction to our sporting 
brethren across the International Boun- 
dary to know that every possible means 
of protection is being afforded to the 
migratory game and non-game birds dur- 
ing their summer sojourn, not only within 
the marsh lands of Manitoba, but through- 
out the entire Dominion of Canada. Apart 
from the policy of establishing bird 
sanctuaries, when needs become desirable, 
there is an increasing interest in protec- 
tion being taken by many gunners who 
heretofore merely looked upon waterfowl 
as only a means to an end. In several 
cities and towns of the West, Game Pro- 
tective Associations have been organized 
with a view to the propagation of protec- 
tive measures through the medium of the 
public schools and otherwise, and also for 
the purpose of rendering every assistance 
to local game guardians in their enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Enforcement in this respect is twofold 
in its application. Not only is the Migra- 
tory Birds Convention Act rigidly en- 
forced, but also the Provincial Game Acts 
of the several Provinces. In each case 
local game guardians are assisted by 
either the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice or the Provincial Police Forces, de- 
pending under which Act they hold their 
appointments. 

There are thus two independent units 
engaged in this work. The result has 
been that infractions of both laws have 
decreased within the past few years. The 
number of convictions obtained are now 
negligible, when we consider the vast 
amount of territory where ducks and 
other marsh birds abide. They are 
usually against the casual pot hunter de- 
siring game out of season, for organized 
destruction on a large scale at any time 
is a thing of the past. 

Isolation in Manitoba affords the great- 
est protection. The main _ breeding 
marshes of any extent are generally in- 
accessible in the spring and summer, and 
sufficiently removed from civilization so 
that their distance acts also as a deterrent 
against encroachment. This, too, is the 
case during the open season. The ex- 
pense of organizing hunting expeditions 
and the lack of suitable equipment in the 
shape of boats, etc., keeps gunners well to 
the south on the edge of the settlements. 
They are then dependent on the local 
production of birds and migratory visi- 
tors and the main breeding grounds re- 
main undisturbed throughout the year. 

Taking everything into consideration 
there is a marked increase of all game 
waterfowl, a fact that will be evident 
statistically when the annual census taken 
by the Canadian Government in conjunc- 
tion with the United States Biological 
Survey is compiled at the end of 1929 
and thereafter at the close of each sea- 
son. 

The prohibiting of spring shooting, 
which has been in force internationally 
for some years, and the efforts at or- 
ganized protection during the breeding 
season and until young birds are mature 
leave little doubt that there will be pre- 
served for posterity a plentiful supply of 
waterfowl to grace the tables of future 
generations and to foster the spirit of 
sportsmanship and the love for the great 
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Ackerman’s 
SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE 


Where to Fish and Hunt 

How to Get to Each Place 

What Varieties of Fish and Game Are Found 
Who Will Provide Accommodations and Outfits 
When You Can Fish and Hunt 


Fish and Game Laws for United States and Canada 


Three Hundred and Twelve Pages of Information 
for the Sportsman 


The Only Directory to the Fishing and Hunting 
Grounds of the World 


Edited by Morris ACKERMAN 
Editor Forest and Stream “Where to Go” Department 


For thirteen years this Guide has been published 
for those who hunt, fish and otherwise commune 
with Nature. The information contained herein is 
reliable—gathered from authentic sources—and is 
a true guide for its readers. Morris Ackerman is 
recognized everywhere as the “Where to Go” 
authority, and this book is his personal work. 


GIVEN FREE 


with a Year’s Subscription to 


FOREST AND STREAM 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 

Here’s my $2.50. I want the next twelve issues of Forest AND STREAM 
and Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide. 
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THE OUTDOORSMAN'S have | 
SIGNPOST tate 
Lake F 
Resort: 
Edited by MORRIS ACKERMAN Rain 
Part o 
ORIENTAL—Pamlico County, North better here from year to year due to dian 1 
Carolina. Norfolk and Southern Rail- propagation on the lakes and the shorter River 
way, eastern branch line from New Bern. | season, July 1 to September 30. the fa 
e Good highway from New Bern. Located In addition there are small-mouth bass wool 
UOT. in extreme eastern part of the state, on and panfish, Panfish galore. No grass fishing 
the west shore of Pamlico Sound. Better pike in the Kawartha waters. One of Locate 
Under the shadow of Mt. Kineo—one of a -— — quail hunting and a fair the best of the 7 ? the public duck ses 
ionsand inkes and Jstreams Jan the: Grest et for wild turkey. Accessible to water- hunting grounds in lower Ontario. Deer ie i 
Maine Woods—or a bit farther north in the | fowl hunters at Ocracoke, Atlantic, Beau- hunting within 25 miles north of the ‘= th 
world’s greatest potato country—still farther | fort and other Sound shooting grounds. town. Good grouse country in open G - 
in canoes on the turbulent Allagash or West | Guides and dogs available. Information season. Rabbits and squirrels. Guides, ~ 
Branch—or yet farther, along the Fish River | and reservations from Central Hotel, boats, hotels, cottages and camps. For ohio 
— See ee = ——— Pa Oriental. information address Locust Lodge, Rock- : Li 
= and vadelien to ae csniunn aaa reach TapusinTac—Northumberland County, noe Tene ae Coen soe Wolly, spots | 
it in comfort, without a care or worry over New Brunswick. Canadian National Bobcaygeon. ; kong E 
the Aroostook’s Iron Trail. Railways to either Newcastle or Tracadie, KLAMATH NATIONAL Forest—Siskiyou ue 
Send 10 cents for—In the Maine Woods— | thence by motor car. Located in the County, California. Southern Pacific to Mg 
(160 pages, 80 illustrations) and know more | northeastern part of the province, on Montague, Yreka Railway from Mon- “¥ 
of Aroostook’s vacation possibilities. Select | Tabusintac River, where it empties into tague to Yreka, the outfitting point. —* 
ee destination on the B & A map. = Aroos- the Gulf of St. Lawrence (Atlantic National Park-to-Park Highway. Located one 
took never disappoints. Fares, distances, | 9 ras th i. Black 
rates, accommodations, all are given in detail. cean.) i . ie RARITIES. PRE: GE Ge state. Occasi 
Address, Passenger Department, 51 Graham Possibly the outstanding goose, brant About 20 miles south of the Oregon state mation 
Building, Bangor, Maine. and duck hunting grounds of the Cana- line. Excellent fishing for steel-head Ernie 
dian Atlantic coast. One of the very trout and salmon in the Klamath River. Hence 
limited points on the east coast for brant A great variety of game, including River, 
shooting. Also excellent shore bird hunt- deer, bear, mountain sheep, antelope, aoa 
ing. Close to good brook and sea trout mountain lion, wolf, coyote, lynx, fox, c aa 
fishing. Handy to both large and small martin, fisher, otter, mink, skunk, badger, Rei 
game in the nearby back country. Moose, ringtail cat, raccoon, ermine and muskrat. Railw. 
deer, black bear, grouse, snowshoe rabbits Ducks, quail and dove. Much of the High, 
and furred animals. Information and forest is inaccessible except by pack outfit. ~ - 
reservations, guides and shooting rigs For further information, guides and out- Py . 
from McLeod House, or J. L. Wishart fits, write Clarendon or Franco-Ameri- on 
BIG GAME and William Wishart, Tabusintac. can Hotels, Yreka. Plumma 
GaTINEAU Districr—Laurentian Moun- ApiRONDACK Mountains — Herkimer, + 
MOOSE DEER BEAR tains, Quebec. Canadian Pacific Railway Hamilton, Warren, Essex, St. Lawrence, . 
ditienen eet ccnp ——_ north from Ottawa. Southern part of the Franklin and Clinton Counties, New Yet - 
cellent gunning for Partridge, Duck and province. The C,.?. R, runs a branch York. Situated in the northeastern part ethan 
Geese. line from Ottawa, Ontario, to Maniwaki, of the state. Cover all or at least parts aa | 
VIRGIN WATERS Quebec, a distance of some 73 miles. of the counties shown. Largely a state rand f 
Ouananiche Brook Trout There is excellent fishing in this district forest preserve. Reached by New York a 
Pi kind of fishing you have dreamed about. for brook and lake trout, small-mouth Central and Delaware and Hudson Rail- ™ 
ur waters teem with land-locked Salmon, b Il- G North a1 d B h h Numer 
Brook Trout, Lake Trout and Great Northern ass, wall-eyes, Great Northern pike an eae seem motor ¢ rougn many entrances, Wester 
Pike. a variety of food fish, including sturgeon including Utica, Gloversville, Saratoga wen 0 
OUR TERRITORY MAKES GooD!: and whitefish. : Springs, Malone and Plattsburg. In the rs the 
Comfortable cabins and accommodations for The writer caught a ten-pound white- mountains are a thousand lakes or more. semen 
—— — iedetinindis” daa cidiandaia fish in Little Whitefish Lake last season These drain south into the Hudson and ties m 
supplied to all parties. on a trolling spoon. The country also north into the St. Lawrence Rivers. foun 3 


We specialize in long and short canoe trips. 
Reservations now being made for season of 
1929. For further information, rates and 
reservations write or wire 
Cc. W. BATES 
St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Quebec, Canada 
Avoid disappointment—Do it now. 


THREE MORRIS SIX-WHEEL LORRIES, 


two fitted with living bodies to accommodate 
three and six persons respectively, and one for 
carrying stores and equipment, will be on sale 
at Capetown, South Africa, about June, 1929. 
They are fitted with sleeping accommodations, 
tables, chairs, shower-bath, lavatories, Frigi- 


daire, cooking apparatus, etc., and are very 


comfortable. The lorries are being used on 
a trip from Cairo to Cape Town and would. be 
admirable for making the return journey, or 
for any similar purpose. Apply: CARL DE 
GANAHL, Isle of Grain, Kent, England, for 
full particulars. 





offers moose, deer, black bear, wolves and 
furred animals, ducks, grouse, snowshoe 
rabbits. Guides, camps, outfits and com- 
plete information from Graces Limited, 
Gracefield. 

BoscayGEoN—Victoria County, Ontario. 
Canadian Pacific Railway from Montreal 
or Toronto. Motor north from Kingston 
highway via Lindsay. In the southern 
part of the province and accessible to 
an almost unlimited number of fishermen. 
On the famous Kawartha Lakes chain. 
A part of the Trenton Waterways, con- 
necting Lakes Huron and Ontario. Handy 
to all the lakes in the chain. Located on 
Bob River, midway between Pigeon and 
Sturgeon Lakes. Regarded as the equal 
of any musky district in southeastern 
Ontario. The musky fishing should get 


Hundreds of miles of excellent high- 
ways. An abundance of fishing waters 
along lake and stream open to the public. 
Brook trout, rainbow, brown and _ lake 
trout, large-mouth and small-bass, wall- 
eyes and panfish. Plenty of state owned 
free campsites. Deer, black deer, grouse, 
rabbits. Made a trip through the entire 
range last summer. The trout fishing 
is way above the average. ‘There is 
mighty little publicity about it though. 

For further information write North 
Point Inn, Raquette Lake; Saranac Cham- 
ber of Commerce or get an Adirond 
folder from the N. Y. C. There are hun- 
dreds of camps, cottages, hotels and 
resorts in the Adirondacks. 

INDIAN LAKE—(Lewiston Reservoir) 
Logan County, Ohio. Big Four Railway 
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to Bellefontaine, motor to lake. Good 
motor highways from any part of the 
state. Located in the west-central part 
of Ohio. A state-owned reservoir con- 
taining 6,330 acres. There are a number 
of these reservoirs in Ohio that are state- 
owned. Indian Lake, from a fishing 
standpoint, ranks as high as any of them. 
Originally there was a lake. Surround- 
ing timber was cut following the land 
being “drowned.” This resulted in hun- 
dreds of stumps left along the shore line. 
An ideal home for large-mouth bass, the 
one game fish to be found there. Plenty 
of catfish, carp and panfish. Some duck 
hunting. Squirrels and rabbits. Visitors 
to, as well as residents of, Ohio, will 
have better than an average chance fish- 
ing this reservoir. Information from 
Lake Ridge, Orchard Island or Edgewater 
Resorts, Huntsville. 

Rainy River—(Rainy River District,) 
Part of Kenora District, Ontario. Cana- 
dian National Railways direct to Rainy 
River station near the western end of 
the famous stream. (LAKE OF THE 
WOODS.) The outstanding musky 
fshing territory of North America. 
Located in southwestern part of the 
province. Dozens of prize - winning 
muskies are taken here year after year. 
Also the largest lake trout are caught 
in these waters. Plenty of wall-eyes and 
Great Northern pike. Rainy River is the 
going in and outfitting place for both 
fishing and hunting along the lower areas 
of Lake of the Woods. Famous fishing 
spots reached from here include Sabas- 
kong Bay, Brooks Lake, Nester Falls, Pine 
Lake, Little Pine Lake, Warm Lake, Marl 
Lake, Height of Land Lake, Nighthawk 
and many others. Good moose and deer 
country. Also plenty of waterfowl. 
Black bear, grouse, snowshoe rabbits. 
Occasional caribou. For complete infor- 
mation, guides, camps, outfits, write to 
Ernie Calvert, Calvert’s Camps; Kendall 
Hanson, Hanson’s Camps, both at Rainy 
River. 

PLumas NATIONAL  Forest—Plumas 
County, California. Western Pacific 
Railway to Quincy Junction, Quincy 
Railway to Quincy. P. P. O. to O. 
Highway. State Highway. Located in 
the northeastern section of the state, 
Plumas county bordering the Nevada 
line. The Forest lies principally in 
Plumas but partly in Butte and Lassen 
counties. Of the 18 national forests in 
the state Plumas is the most accessible. 
Yet it offers the best of trout fishing 
and excellent large and small game hunt- 
ing. Deer, bear, cougar, coyote, bobcat, 
lynx, fox, mink, otter raccoon, skunk and 
other fur-bearers. Quail and doves. 
Numerous railway stations along the 
Western Pacific which traverses east and 
west through the forest. Of these Quincy 
is the most important, where good 
accommodations and ideal camping facili- 
ties may be had. Further information 
from Plumas Hotel, Quincy. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





Whip the salmon riversof Nova Scotiaand NewBrunswick. 


For fishing information 
on any part of Canada 
consult the nearest Canae 
dian National office or 
write to C. K. Howard, 
General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal. 
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Send for this 
booklet 


NEW YORK CITY 
605 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO 
108 West Adams Street 


Cast your flies on the lakes of Quebec and Ontario, where 
trout and bass cruise. Get fast to a big muskie. Fish for 
Steelhead and Rainbow in the swirling torrents of the 
Canadian Rockies. 


There’s royal sport angling for fighting fish in the clear 
cold waters of Canada—and a heavy creel at each day’s 
end. Canoe trips arranged through uncharted country. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


OFFICES P 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
689 Market St. 607 So. Grand Ave. 




















OPERATING RAILWAYS *STEAMSHIPS » HOTELS: TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE * RADIO STATIONS 


HUNTERS — CAMPERS 


Hunt with gun or camera in the best hunting country 
in the Canadian Rockies. 
game for you to shoot. 
Fishing and scenery the best in the Rockies. 
the scenery with your camera and let your friends 
at home enjoy it too. 


We guarantee to find the 


Shoot 


Reasonable. rates 
HUGHES & KITCHEN 
Box 634 Alberta, Canada 


ALASKA 


Kenai Peninsula and Alaska Range; Combination of 
Districts for moose and caribou—bear also 
Rate $1,000.00. Time required, 5 weeks 


Write or wire 
ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 


Andy Simons-Field, Mgr. 
Anchorage, Alaska 





this summer come fo.... 


MISSISSAUGA LAKE LODGE 


Finest fishing in Canada for Small-Mouth Bass and Lake Troat 


A well-equipped on in the 


trict of Ontario. The Lodge is 
off the beaten path and is 
situated on one of the most 


Accommodations at main camp 
or in private cottages. Excel- 
lent fishing in adjoining lakes. 
Sand bathing beach. Table, 
furnishings and sleeping accom- 
modations are the very best. 
A spot where you can bring 
the family and yet enjoy the 
fishing you have always 
dreamed about. 


: For: particulars write to 


MISSISSAUGA LODGE, Limited 


Toronto, Canada 


heart of Kawartha ke Dis-. 


beautiful lakes in the Province. * 


CHANNEL BASS 


Guides, Power Boats with Cabins & Awnings. 
rooms, 30 connect-baths. 


Channel Bass 25-58 Ibs., Trout 1-10 Ibs. 


— CANADA’S WILDS — 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIM AG AM Wabi-Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 
A real North Woods Bungalow Cam 


Ontario, Canada 

with every comfort in the 

heart of four million acres of vig orest--1502 lakes. Won- 

derful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bathing, 

Tramping. One night from Toronto or Montreal. Excellent table. 
rite for Booklets. Address 

W. Wilson, 242 Mapiewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Apr. 25 to Nov. 1. 


Sea Foods, Home Grown Vegetables, 
ilk, Eggs, etc. Amer. Plan, Day $3.50 and $4.00. 





Stone Road or O. P. C. & N. EX. 
Hotel Wachapresave. Wachapreague, E. Shore, Va. (Ocean Side); 
klets. . H. G. MEARS, (Ownership Management) 


HANSON’S CANADIAN CAMPS 


Sabaskong Bay — Brooks Lake 
LAKE OF WOODS DISTRICT 


Follow the Real Sportsman to Canada and 
enjoy limit catches of Musky, Black Bass, 
Lake Trout, Wall-Eyed Pike, etc. 

Hanson Camps are right in the heart of the 
Canadian Woods, yet you will be assured of 


accommodations of the highest order and a 
wonderful FISHING TRIP. ; 

A special circular sent on request giving 
full information. r 


KENDALL HANSON, Rainy River, Ont. 
or 
J. A. SIZER, 4401 W. Roosevelt Rd., 


Chicago Phone Lawndale 5040 


It will identify you. 


-1 Hotel, 50 double 
Fres! 





Trout, Croakers, Kings 


ib 


Surf Bathing. Del-Mar-Va, 





| Menther of Memberships Now Open 


In a newly organized fish and game club, 
situated in Northern Quebec, Canada. Very 
best of brook trout and landlocked salmon 
“fishing. Also very best of moose, bear and 
deer hunting. Excellent accomodations, food 
and guide services for members and their 
guests. Full information gladly forwarded 
on application. 
Write Box 145, 
Care of FOREST AND STREAM 
80 Lafayette Street, New York City 


FOR SALE 


LOG CABINS SUMMER HOMES 
HUNTING AND FISHING CAMPS 
In Adirondacks, 94 acres, 7 room camp. Cellar—fire- 
place. 2,600 ft. elevation, 5 lakes near. Finest of 
hunting, deer, bear, fox, lynx, bobcat, beaver, otter, 
coon, partridge and woodcock. One trapper caught 53 
fox last season. 40 miles wild country. This will go 
quick at $2,300.00; $900.00 cash—8 yrs. on balance— 


other camps. 
EARL WOODWARD Hadley, N. Y. 


Trout Hatchery For Sale 


Beautiful country home, 154 acres, with brook trout 
hatchery, poultry and game preserve located thereon. 
Suitable for shooting club, private estate, camp site, 
etc. In Berkshires, 100 miles New York, one-quarter 
mile from R. R. station. Lake and “16 natural springs. 
Reasonable. 


Box 25, In care of FOREST & STREAM 
80 Lafayette Street New York, N. Y. 


Photographic Workroom 
Handbook 


By Sigismund Blumann, Editor of Camera 
Craft. Developing, printing, toning, por- 
trait lightings, etc. Cloth bound, $1.00 


CAMERA CRAFT PUB. CO. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 


Broad Leaf flowering Evergreen shrubs 2 to 3 
feet; 10 for $7.50; 25 for $15.00; Juniper, Vir- 
ginian and Canadian Hemlocks, 18 to 24 in., 
per 100 $12.00. 

Prompt Shipment, Cash Please 


RHODODENDRON SUPPLY co. 


Doeville, Tenn. 


FOOTBALLS 


Given Free 


to boys in exchange for subscrip- 
tions to FOREST AND STREAM. The 
self-same high quality of balls as 
used’ by’ thé players of leading col- 
.leges and professional teams. Only 
a few subscriptions required—You 
can earn a football in a few hours 
if you make up your mind to do 
so. For complete particulars write 


Subscription Manager 


FOREST AND STREAM 
80 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


AVOCAD Groves pay enormous 

dividends. 100% or more, 
Largest planting Alligator Pears in world—com- 
mence bearing this year. Chance on ground floor, 
$5 to $500. Easy terms. Illustrated Book FREE, 
AVOCADO PARK GROVE, F. S., Miami, Florida 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Pheasants and — 


(Continued from page 332) 


on a cloth fastened on the end of the 
limber stick. Run the stick into the hole 
as far as possible. Drop a match or 
wisp of grass into the hole and step away 
quickly. While pouring carbon disul- 
phide hold the can so that the wind blows 
the fumes away from you. Do not fire 
any hole until you have replaced the lid 
on your can. In a few minutes a dull, 
mild explosion gwill be heard. The gas 
is thus driven to all parts of the hole. 
Fill the hole at once. In case you do 
not care to explode the gas, pour a small 
quantity of the liquid disulphide on any 
round object, such as an inch or two of 
corncob, let it roll into the hole and then 
cover with dirt. The gas from this 
liquid is heavier than air and will 
naturally settle into the hole. The ex- 
plosion method is the most effective. 

The woodchuck himself is not so 
dangerous but his home is a pitfall in 
which legs may be broken, and who 
knows what enemies, such as_ skunks, 
minks, or weasels, such a hole will 
harbor. Keep all woodchuck holes well 
trapped for here will come the ground 
vermin. All traps must be kept well 
oiled and set in holes and runways during 
the breeding season. 

Pole traps are necessary in the rear- 
ing field to control hawks and owls. 
Place about two poles for every three 
acres. They should be about ten feet 
long and four to six inches in diameter 
at the top. Set them two or three feet 
in the ground, depending on the nature 
of it. Three or four spikes driven in 
the post make a convenient step up to 
place the trap. One good-sized nail or 
spike should be driven in the top of the 
pole near the edge. Bend it so that the 
spring end of the trap nearest the chain 
can be placed under this nail. The trap 
can be placed after setting it. Unless 
you have the nail to hold the trap to 
the top of the pole, hawks will come, 
alight on the, jaw, and often cause the 
trap to fall from the pole without making 
a catch. Severe winds will blow off the 
trap without the bent nail to hold it. A 
small wire should be stapled from the 
top of the pole nearly to the ground on 
the side opposite the spiked step. Before 
stapling the last end, run the wire through 
the ring on the chain. The wire along 
the pole will allow the enemy, when 
caught, to drop to the ground. When they 


dangle in the air, many hawks and owls 
will flutter and fight until they haye 
released or broken the foot from the trap, 
A hawk once caught is more dangeroy; 
than ever. 

To repel songbirds from your pole 
traps fasten with pitch or other outdoor 
adhesive, a few feathers or a piece of 
red cloth to the pan of your trap. 

Fields around the rearing field should 
also have pole traps well scattered be- 
cause it is most desirable to get the 
enemy if possible before he ever arrives 
at the rearing field. 

Pole traps can be set hard enough so 
that song birds may safely light on the 
pan without tripping the trap. Where 
the most dangerous sparrow hawk is 
plentiful you will have to use a small 
trap and set it at almost hair trigger in 
order to catch this very light thief of 
your rearing field. The sparrow hawk 
flutters almost stationary over his prey 
before striking. All traps should be run 
regularly, not less than once a day, to 
remove all victims and set the traps 
again. Bury deep, or better, burn all 
vermin you secure. 

Natural shade is not necessary for the 
rearing field, because it will be furnished 
in your plantings. Cultivated strips six 
feet wide about fifty to sixty feet apart 
across your fields are essential. These 
strips sown with such seeds as corn, sun 
flower, buckwheat, etc., afford excellent 
helps in many ways for the rearing field, 
and the little birds. These ploughed 
strips act as drainage ditches to keep 
water away from the rearing coops 
placed nearby. They furnish dust baths 
for the young birds, soil you will need 
around your rearing coops and most im- 
portant, shade for the hot summer weeks. 
This growth also affords cover from their 
enemies and finally feed that will help 
hold the birds. Strong winds are broken 
by these planted strips. 

Such rearing fields are used only once 
every three or four years. One success- 
ful breeder stated that he believes that 
a rearing field when once well stocked 
with pheasants does not reach a natural 
insect condition until fifteen years have 
passed. Crops received the following 
year from such rearing fields are enor- 
mous and the tops of the hills produce 
just as much as the bottom slopes, due 
to the enormous fertilization of one 


A scene at the Game Keepers’ School at Clinton, New Jersey 
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hundred and fifty birds to the acre. The 
number of birds which you may place 
to the acre depends upon how well the 
field is prepared for them. The ideal 
feld contains redtop or sweet clover, 
alfalfa, and timothy. 

and owls Before placing the coops in the rear- 
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broken family more contentedly. It is well known 
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Lift the hot-water boxes or other boxes 
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will crush several others. Such details 
as this mean greater yield in the rearing 


field, whether you have one coop or a 
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The feed house must be scrupulously ‘BOSTON -- BUFFALO -- CLEVELAND 
clean at all times, and anyone who has DETROIT -- ST. LOUIS 


spent any time in one will appreciate 

ventilation. A mixing table covered with NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania) 
galvanized metal with eight or ten-inch 

boards around the sides is convenient and H ak T E L me om T A T L E ab 
easy to keep clean. Have your building 

fat-proof for here you will store at least'| = 
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SPORTSMEN 


Do You Want a Copy FREE? | 


LOG CABINS 
AND 


COTTAGES 


How to build and 
furnish them. 


By WILLIAM S. WIcKs 


This wonder book will save you 
much money for architect’s fees. 


HE most popular book on the 

subject ever written. Full ex- 
planations how to build cabins of 
all sizes with directions and nu- | 
merous illustrations. Everything 
from a shack to the most preten- 
tious Adirondack structure is in- 
cluded. Pictures and plans of fire- 
places; how to build chimneys; 
rustic stairways, etc. 134 pages 
(43 full-page illustrations and 57 
figures.) Bound in cloth. 9x6 in. 
This book is yours Free if you will 
send your subscription within 10 
days after reading this advertise- 
ment. 


Please use order blank printed below. 





FOREST AND STREAM, Inc., 
80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Herewith $2.50 for one year’s subscription 


to FOREST AND STREAM and FREE 
copy of book Loc Casins aNnp Cortrtaces. 
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part of ycur game-bird food. Cookers 
can be secured which consist of a steel 
circular drum, open at both ends, and a 
cast iron kettle with pipe. Here you will 
prepare your game foods, boil your eggs 
for the young birds, as well as boil the 
corn for the hens in the rearing field. 
These kettles can be set up anywhere out 
of doors. With care the kettle will last 
a lifetime, and the pressed steel firepots 
can be bought separately if they burn out. 

The first day the birds are in the rear- 
ing field, the V board is flat against the 
front of the coop and held there by 
handy sod or stones. The second day the 
boards are opened up and placed in front 
of the coop which makes a V shaped 
enclosure. This gives them a little more 
time to strengthen and learn the call of 
the mother. After this they will recognize 
the call of their foster mother and come 
back to her to be brooded and warmed. 

A most necessary item in the rearing 
field is a generous double handful of 
coarse sand at each coop, placed within 
the V board. 

On the third day, weather permitting, 
sprinkle your food on the last feed and 
draw away the V board. Then walk 
away and do not go near them unless 
absolutely necessary till the next morning. 
This liberating is done in the evening so 
the birds will not wander away and get 
lost. This is the time when disturbances 
in the rearing field will drive the little 
— into the grass where they may be 
ost. 

After the third day all coops must be 
shifted daily to clean ground nearby. 
When weather gets very hot face the 
coops north. 

The hens in the rearing field are fed 
only on boiled corn, once a day, in the 
morning, and just what they will clean 
up. Here is where many birds are lost 
by other methods where smaller grains 
are fed to the hen. The boiled corn 
furnishes water for the hen and is too 
large for young birds to eat. Boiled corn 
absorbs enough water for the hen until 
the birds are fourteen to twenty days old. 
During this first fourteen days no water 
is furnished hen or birds, as the feed 
contains enough moisture to keep healthy 
birds. Practically all the feeds contain 
fifty percent water. The little birds also 
receive water from the morning dews. 

One important thing to remember in 
feeding birds is, “DO NOT OVER- 
FEED.” To the uninitiated, the young 
pheasant is such an interesting little bird 
that many are tempted to give him just 
a little more. The bird should be eager 
at every feed, and in the rearing field 
will soon fly to meet you. 

The first day feed hard-boiled eggs 
sieved fine at 6, 10, 2, and 6. These 
eggs must be boiled twelve to fifteen 
minutes. If the eggs are fresh and there 
is any difficulty in shelling them, drop 
them in cold water for a few minutes, 
and they will peal easier. 

The second day feed hard-boiled eggs 
sieved fine with a little fine barley or oat- 
meal without husks. All feed must be 
moist and crumbly but not sloppy. 

The third day work in with the egg 
a little Spratt’s no. 12 game meal which 
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has been scalded, two parts meal with 
one part boiling water. Dry off with a 
little meal. 

Average about one and a half eggs 
per coop for the first three days. Feed 
only as much as birds will eat. For 
inexperienced breeders a small board js 
recommended for each coop, placed near 
enough to the coop so that what the birds 
do not eat, is eaten by the hen. More 
pheasants are killed by overfeeding than 
by starvation. 

Occasionally on wet, cold mornings add 
one teaspoonful of Spratt’s Cardiac for 
each one hundred pheasants. 

On the tenth day start reducing eggs, 
adding a little crissel, and a small amount 
of steamed chick grain. On_ twentieth 
day start using steamed intermediate chick 
grains, Spratt’s No. 5 game meal or Maxo, 
and ten percent crissel. After the four- 
teenth day keep water handy at all coops 
for hen and birds. 

When raising birds in enclosed fields it 
is not advisable to close up birds at night. 

When birds are about seven-weeks old 
and beginning to color and looking rough 
it is well to work in small quantities of 
the best pure raw linseed oil with their 
feed which will add great benefit to their 
feathering process. 

Birds from nine to twelve weeks old 
are ready for shipment as they are the 
most desirable for state or federal 
liberation. 

The trapping process is done without 
any driving or disturbance. The traps 
are three by four feet and two feet high 
with a small door, covered with three 
inch wire netting which will take up 
only larger birds, and which allows the 
smaller birds not ready for shipping to 
pass through. The funnels are placed at 
two ends of this trap. These traps are 
distributed along the lines of coops of 
your oldest birds ready for catching. Your 
feed then is placed in the trap, instead 
of near the coop, which will cause the 
birds to go into the traps. From then on 
it is a continual catch. The birds are 
taken quietly away in sacks to holding 
pens or crates for shipment. In two or 
three days all your largest birds are 
caught. Then remove all hens and coops 
and move the traps on to the next rows 
of birds to be caught. 

Breeding birds you wish to keep will 
be brailed or wing clipped and put in 
winter quarters. Here they are fed until 
full maturity with steamed grains and 
crissel dried with growing mashes. 
After maturity scratch feeds and crissel 
is given. One hundred pounds will feed 
about one thousand pheasants a day. 
Lean-tos facing south are made in the 
winter quarters. ‘These are made from 
poles and cornstalks or tar paper. A 
litter of short straw is thrown under the 
lean-to where the scratch feed can be 
thrown for the birds. Where snow comes 
in, clean out lean-to and litter with fresh 
straw. 

Those who want complete blueprints 
and specifications for equipment used in 
this method, can procure them at 4 
nominal cost. Personal supervision can be 
secured for projects large enough to 
warrant it. 
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ForEst AND STREAM 


A Few Shots 


(Continued from page 326) 


but just then set it down in front of us? 

By the side of a fence post sat a great 
white jack, facing directly away from 
me and humped round and high. The 
arrow was of spruce, the feathers white, 
and the head had been pressed on hur- 
riedly without cement. It struck in the 
small of the back barely forward of the 
hips and for some unaccountable reason 
did not penetrate more than four or five 
inches. A fatal blow but not immediately, 
so I spoke to the dog. Short legs and lack 
of speed in both plain and fancy running 
are offset by the zeal with which he takes 
up his work. The jack led by two jumps 
and ran in a circle. The arrow pro- 
truded at an acute angle and with every 
bound blood spurted up the shaft. I 
could see the scarlet jets as they stained 
the pure white feathers. Suddenly the 
shaft fell to the ground and the rabbit 
dodging to one side disappeared in a hole, 
the dog still two jumps behind. 

A jinx settled on our trail. The 
weather could not have been more favor- 
able and the country held an abundance 
of game, yet look as I would only an oc- 
casional old and empty form appeared. 
About as thrilling as a last year’s bird’s 
nest, these ancient resting places. During 
times like these I always console myself 
with the thought that surely game will be 
sighted before another mile is covered, 
for the law of averages will eventually 
come to the rescue. A fellow with both 
eyes open can only go about so far with- 
out a reward of some kind. At last I 
saw a jack sitting in the center of a 
sparse tuft of grass and at the edge of a 
badger den, broadside, while the distance 
I judged was twenty-six yards. The 
archer estimates in yards the range of 
every shot. This is familiar to all who 
shoot a bow and to others will be a bit 
of information. If he is to drive his 


shafts home and do it consistently this 
estimate must be correct within a yard 
or so. To fully draw my bow requires a 
pull of sixty pounds, yet while it was at 
one time rumored throughout the country- 
side that I had carried for half a mile a 
bedtick full of shot, it ordinarily takes my 
last ounce of strength to bend this stave, 
but when I draw on game there seems 
to be as little strain on my arms as though 
I held a willow wand. I saw the arrow 
leap away straight for his middle, heard 
it strike and rip, and saw it vanish 
through his side. The next instant I saw 
him bound away with strong and vigor- 
ous leaps. No fleck of crimson showed on 
the snow-white coat, and while he ran 
swiftly and with perfect poise he did not 
flee in desperation as does a rabbit that 
is mortally struck or one seized with 
panic. Rather he ran as one whose bet- 
ter judgment urged him to depart 
promptly, yet who felt secure in the 
knowledge that one-third his possible 
speed was sufficient. I watched him 
openmouthed and pop-eyed, as he covered 
a hundred yards, and then sat down with 
his head held high as jacks will do. Both 
eyes and ears had played me false. An 
arrow travels swiftly, and that it had 
scraped his belly harmlessly was possible, 
but that the sound of a cleaving blade 
could be mistaken was a sharp disappoint- 
ment. I stood staring foolishly, and as I 
drew my chin up to its proper place he 
sagged ever so slightly. I knew then 
that I would find my shaft some distance 
beyond where he had sat and that it 
would be red from point to nock, red and 
sticky. As I walked forward I pulled a 
handful of buffalo grass with which to 
wipe the arrow, and as it dropped in the 
quiver I turned, seeing the sight I ex- 
pected to see. The jack was lying still 
and dead. More work for Bunker. 


When spring comes in the White Mountains. 





THIS Summer Visit 


faa a 


‘The Wonder-Summ erp | 


OME to this Peninsula Paradise 

... Four of the five Great Lakes 
lap its soil... Breezes from more 
than 5,000 inland lakes straighten 
out tautened nerves ... A $250,- 
000,000 highway system more al- 
luring than the Appian Way leads 
to... 78 state forests ... Michigan 
National Forest of 213,000 acres 
... 67 state parks ...17 fish hatch- 
eries ...11 game refuges... tur- 
bulent rivers . . . murmuring 
streams ... gay resorts ... quiet 
retreats. 


IN BLOSSOM time the highways, fields, 

forests and plains lie heavy with the 
perfume of wild flowers ... 247 varieties 
- .. The early morning operas of wood- 
land choirs . .. 861 species... awaken 
you... There is a skyward lift to spires 
of pine, balsam, spruce and fir... Sun- 
light streams on 2,016 miles of yellow sand 
on Great Lakes ...A longer shoreline 
than that possessed by any other state... 
Safe beaches for children sprawl on broad 
inland seas and inland lakes... Yachts 
careen in the breezes. 


I? LOVELY spots lure you... what a 

playground! . . . Flying fields in scores 
of cities . . . Two U. S. Army flying fields 
- . . Golf in the pine-laden coolness .. . 
on courses along lakes . . . waterways... 
Your drives will humiliate your best efforts 
at home. . . Albeit golfers are stymied by 
wild deer... sometimes... Tennis... 
Swimming ... Dancing ... Hiking... 
Fishing . . . Boating . . . Horse-back riding 
- - - Motoring . . . Every sport... Re- 
duced round trip rates on railroads. 


For Free Literature. MAIL THE COUPON to 
ANY ONE of these Organiszaiions 


East Michigan Tourist Association, Box T, 
Bay City, Mich. 

Michigan Tourist & Resort Association, Box T, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, Box T, 
Marquette, Mich. 


Please send (without charge) information 
I have checked: 
Summer Hotels (] Cottages [] Camps 
Golf (1 Fishing [] Touring () Boating (J 
Boys’ Camps [J Girls’ Camps [] Hay Fever 
and Asthma [] Gen’l Inf. [ Mineral 
Baths (1) Hunting and Fishing Clubs []). 
If I come it will be by Auto [J Rail (1). 
Bus 1 Boat CO Air 0. 
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The Do Gg, 
In Training — 
Kemnel and Field 


Edited by 
DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Setters—Past and Present 
"Tice is a very interesting background to the 


field-trial setter in America that has been over- 

looked by the eminent bird-dog fanciers who for 
some time have been directing their efforts to leading 
field-trial setters out of the morass, in which they have 
been floundering for a number of years. ‘These setters 
are the descendants of a magnificent group that dominated 
the field trials of this country during the eighties and 
nineties and carried on for several brilliant years into the 
present century. 

The setters of the periods mentioned were not the result 
of blind chances or careless mating. On the contrary, 
they were the logical result of the intelligent application 
of certain biological principles that are as old as the litera- 
ture of the Greeks. These principles in one way or 
another have been utilized, although not always under- 
stood, by successful breeders in every branch of animal 
husbandry. They are potent in the human family and in 
a comparatively recent period have been reduced to an 
easily understood scientific formula that can be applied to 
all the higher forms of animal life. It was the intelligent 
appreciation of these principles that in the 70’s and 80’s 
enabled a small group of men to mould into shape the 
miscellaneous culls that Mr. Llewellyn sent to America, 
and in a few years produce a race of setters far superior 
to those that Mr. Llewellyn and his admirers bred in 
England. It was a lack of understanding of these prin- 
ciples that wrecked Mr. Llewellyn’s kennels and the de- 
cline of the setter in this country in a more recent period 
can be attributed to the same cause augmented by a blind 
craze for intensified 
pedigrees and pictur- 
esque field-trial rec- 
ords that has obsessed 
many men who are 
sincerely devoted to 
the best interests of 
the most beautiful 
and most useful 
member of the gun 
dog family. 

It is claimed that 
the setter is a de- 
scendant of the 
springer _ spaniel. 
There are as good 
reasons for believing 
that the springer is a 
descendant of the set- 
ter. The two breeds 
resemble each other 
physically and men- 


Dash, one of Mr. Laverack’s old blue beltons, by Sting, 
out of Cora. 
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tally and infusions of setter blood are today used by 
British breeders in developing the modern field-trial 
springer. The one thing agreed upon is that the setter 
is a very old breed and was used as an assistant to bird 
netters in locating coveys and for flushing birds for the 
falconers as early as the fifteenth century. 

Early in the nineteenth century the flint-lock shotgun 
was perfected, the percussion system invented and a 
healthy impetus given to the sport of wing shooting. The 
dogs that had served the netter and the falconer now 
took on a new importance and became assistants to the 
master and his gun. The men who prided themselves on 
their kennels devoted more and more attention to their 
breeding and training and it was in this way that the 
British gun dog came into being. The part the dog 
played in wing shooting did not call for them to drop so 
that the nets could be pulled over them. They were 
easier seen when standing and were therefore encouraged 
to do so. The old low-headed, foot-trailing dog fell into 
disfavor and the high-headed dog came into its own. 


It naturally followed that some men were more success- 
ful than others in breeding and breaking these new gun 
dogs. As the fame of these dogs spread, they were usually 
referred to as a strain and were given the names of the 
men who owned them or the estates or localities in which 
they were developed. 


N the half-century that preceded the publication of 

English stud books and English field trials, the fol- 
lowing setter families were recognized as distinct strains: 
the Southesk’s breed, the Featherstones, the Anglesa, Lo- 
vatos, Seafields, Os- 
sulstons, the Welch 
Llanidloses, the Scot- 
tish Gordons, and, 
last but not least, the 
Laveracks. 

The Laveracks are 
of particular interest, 
for the reason that 
they are the parent 
blood from which has 
been bred the most 
popular bench show 
and field-trial families 
of the present. The 
founder of this family 
of setters, Edward 
Laverack, was born 
in the great sporting 
country of Northum- 
berland. In his youth 
he was apprenticed to 
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a shoemaker. A small legacy bequeathed 
him by a distant relative enabled him to 
lay aside his apron and awl and gratify 
a compelling love of dog and gun. Mr. 
Laverack purchased a brace .of setters 
from the Rev. Mr. Harrison Carlisle who 
had a good family of setters and then 
proceeded to take advantage of the free 
shooting that was to be had in those days 
in the border counties. 

There are men now living who remem- 
ber Mr. Laverack and from all accounts 
he was an agreeable personality, on good 
terms with the sporting gentry and dales- 
man of the countryside, and acted as 
agent for their shooting rights. Natu- 
rally he traveled wherever there were 
good moors and was well informed on 
sporting subjects, particularly the gun 
dogs of the moors. His love for setters 
was a passion. He was a good breaker, 
a good handler, possessed a marvelous 
eye for beauty combined with rare judg- 
ment as a breeder. In a few years his 
dogs became known all over England and 
their fame carried across the sea. 

Mr. Laverack was never particularly 
interested in bench shows although his 
dogs were known for their beauty. He 
was a shooting man first and last and his 
pride rested solely on the indomitable 
hunting instincts and endurance of the 
dogs identified with his name. It was in 
the days before stud books and pedigrees 
when it was sufficient to say a dog was 
good to look at and had for its parents 
good working dogs. These general quali- 
fications did not satisfy Mr. Laverack. 
He took what was then considered a pe- 
culiar pride in the purity of their breed- 
ing as well as their ascetic values of 
conformation, grace of outline, coat and 
coloring. 

His life was so dominated by a love of 
sport that he thoroughly enjoyed breaking 
and handling his setters and much of his 
life was spent in wayside inns on the 
borders of the great moors. He had the 
keenest eye for beauty and an intuitive 
appreciation of all that is embodied in the 
magic word “class.” His ideas of what 
constituted beauty in a setter obtain to- 
day. His conception of class is what 
feld-trial men are striving for at the 
present time. He-expressed it as follows: 
“An innate pointing instinct, speed, nose, 
method of ranging, carriage and powers 
of endurance.” 

The men who knew Mr. Laverack’s 
dogs in their prime agreed that they com- 
bined beauty with surprisingly good field 
qualities, carried very high heads, pos- 
sessed wonderful noses, great pace and 
endurance and a marvelous sporting in- 
stinct which carried them on hour after 
hour in a ceaseless search regardless of 
whether birds were found. 

Mr. Laverack claimed that all of his 
dogs were descendant from the original 
Ponto and Old Moll; that he had pur- 
chased from the Rev. Harrison of Carlisle. 
The pedigrees he published in his book 
which are to be seen in the English Ken- 
nel Club stud book trace back to them 
without an outcross. He also stated that 
the qualities that distinguished his dogs 
were inherent in the old original black 
or silver gray and Blue Bellton dogs 
that were to be found in the counties of 
Cumberland and Northumberland and the 
southern counties of Scotland. He does 
not explain how these families originated 
but stated with confidence that he could 
trace back for seventy-five years the dogs 
he was then breeding and that they were 
all descendant from Ponto and Old Moll 
and that Mr, Harrison had owned their 
ancestors for thirty-five years at the time 
he purchased them. 

The authenticity of the Laverack pedi- 
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“QUICK LUNCH” 


A New Food for Your Dog 
Pure fresh meat combined with 
wholesome cereals and_ thor- 
oughly cooked. Send 50c. to- 
day for three |-lb. cans postpaid. 

BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD 
COMPANY 


592 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


The 
Complete 
DogBook 


The dogs of 

America, Great 

Britain and 

other countries 

are fully de- 

scribed in this 

modern work, 

written by an 

authority of in- 

ternational repu- 

tation. It is a 

book that presents in an entertaining man- 

ner the history, general characteristics, peculiari- 

ties and particular sphere of usefulness of all 

of those breeds recognized by the American 

Kennel Club. The latest standards for judging 

each breed are given, the good points and bad 

points are set forth clearly and are further 

elucidated by a number of beautiful photographs 

of famous specimens of the most important 
breeds. 


353 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


with 1 year’s subscription 
to Forest and Stream $4.50 
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The only dog food on the market 
which has been used successfully 
jeopardize your dog’s health by 
promiscuous feeding when this 
available at any good grocer, 
druggist, pet shop or sporting 
free book on care and feeding. 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
, YOUR 
“a 
TALIZE 305 
WITH DENT'S CONDITION Pitts € 5esay 
dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 
tion and the simpler ailments. 
DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
Deer, Wolf, Cat, Coon, 
Opossum and Mink. Also 
Catalogue Free. 
RIVERVIEW KENNELS 
History, Breeding, Training 
By WituaM A. BRUETTE 
covers the history, breeding and train- 
ing of these useful dogs. It is the 
Those who desire to train their dogs to 
the highest state of efficiency, either as com- 
understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, 
rels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 
193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 
$3.00 
——————————————————————————— 
HANDY book for immediate record of 
all events and transactions, relieving 
portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 
ory. Contains prepared blanks that will 
pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, 
sales, winnings and all minor transactions. 
60 pages. Press Board. 75 Cents 
With one year’s subscription to Forest & Stream 
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Beagles. 30 days’ trial. 
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swimming and diving, and work on squir- 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, Ill. 





FOR SALE—REGISTERED, PEDIGREED, 
Broke, Walker foxhounds, also puppies. At stud, 
Big String and six other stud hounds. Write for 
sale list and stud card. DR. M. CASPER, 265 
Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


SPECIAL RATES FOR TRAINING OR 
Boarding. For sale, Pointers, Setters and Pup- 
pies. McGoverney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., 
Ohio. 





BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER PUPS, BEST 
of breeding, eligible, $25.00. S. Gucker, Glasgow, 
Montana. 


TREU VOM REHGARTEN D. G. ST. B. 
No. 1462. 3% years old German All-around Dog. 
Pointer and Retriever. Excellent pedigree. Ask 
for details and picture. Fr. Hollender, 44 E. 87th 
St., New York City. 


HUNT’S KENNELS, NEW HARTFORD, 
New York. Boarding—Yard Training now—Ex- 
perienced setters for sale. 


FOR SALE: EIGHT HIGHLY BRED 
pedigreed pointer pups four months old, price 
$65.00 each. P. L. Blum, 310 Park Ave., Marsh- 
field, Wisc. 





TRAINERS DOGS 


WANTED: BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs in grouse, pheasant and quail, Excellent 
references. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


EXPERIENCED SPORTSMAN DESIRES 
employment training bird dogs. Many years ex- 
erience training pedigreed dogs. Simonini, 18 
V. 16th St., New York City. 





POLICE DOGS 
FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 


Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


70 POLICE PUPPIES ALL COLORS. 
Strongheart Bloodlines. Females $12.50. Males 
$20.00. Bred females. Stud dogs. Shipped 
a <a approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, 
. Dak. 


SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. 
and winners for sale and at Stud. 
Kennels, Missoula, Mont, 


WORKERS 
Montasula 


SPRINGER SPANIELS. 


5 PUPS, BRED 
bitches and trained dogs. Avandale and Hors- 
ford breeding. Quality highest. Prices lowest. 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Wash. 





SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES FOR 
Spring delivery. Springbok of Ware, Avandale 
and Beechgrove strains. Also a few older dogs 
reasonably priced. G. A. Sigel, Jr., Box 28-B, 
Route 4, Racine, Wisc. 





ELIGIBLE A. 
Lowrie, Thompson, Pa. 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPS. 
Bo AGN, 





AIREDALES 


CLASSY, PEDIGREED, AIREDALE MALE 
puppies, $15. Prompt service, safe delivery guar- 
anteed. Guy Dille, Ridgway, Ohio. 
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grees have been questioned. One story is 
that Mr. Laverack accompanied a mob of 
gypsies that were raiding the debatable 
ground and according to his own story 
there was a liver and white dog that the 
gypsies ran that was the best of them all 
in pace and range which he bought and 
bred. His good friend, Mr. Rothwell, 
who had the use of Mr. Laverack’s dogs 
wrote him that one of the puppies was 
liver and white. Mr. Laverack replied 
that it was all right and that it came 
back from the Edmund Castle strain of 
Cumberland that he had introduced thirty 
years before. 

These stories were never denied by Mr. 
Laverack. He stated frankly that at 
different times he had tried the blood of 
outside dogs, and as none of it blended 
with his strain had gotten rid of it. 
There is no question about his being a 
marvelous judge of dogs with a genius 
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of selection that enabled him to breed 
year after year with remarkable success, 

The dogs he bred early in his career 
as a breeder were recognized for their 
excellence in the field. They possesseq 
wonderful noses, ran with high heads, 
displayed great pace and endurance, and 
possessed what he termed a marvelous 
sporting instinct. ‘They held the center 
of the stage for a quarter of a century 
and then they began to slip from their 
high station. ‘They became so highly 
strung that they would not stand training, 
could not be handled, some of them would 
not point at all, and others were so ner- 
vous that they would point a leaf or q 
shadow. In fact, they became useless as 
field dogs. Their constitutions were s0 
weakened that it was difficult to raise 
their puppies, and those that lived were 
of no value to the sportsmen. 


(To be continued) 


“An army fights on its stomach.” 


Health on the Trail 


By Dr. Charles F. Harris 


A most fundamental factor in the suc- 
cess of any enterprise is health. Health 
to the uninitiated on the trail or in the 
woods may depend on what or what not 
to wear. Primarily outdoor clotHing is 
for protection against heat, cold, wet and 
bodily injury, and to maintain warmth; 
secondarily, for adornment. ° 

The one most important article is 
boots. The majority of people going out 
on the trail are those who are daily ac- 
customed to silk hosiery and soft, pliable 
shoes. The change to trail foot-wear be- 
comes radical, even to wearing boots that 
may be hob-nailed, or sharp caulked, and 
weighing as much as eight pounds. 

Proper boots are well fitting but large 
(beware of short boots), and usually 
those with eight or ten-inclf tops are more 
satisfactory, for they will not bind the 
calf muscles when walking. Boots should 
be water-proofed with a commercial 
waterproofing, or a mixture of equal parts 
neatsfoot oil and bees wax, applied very 
hot with a brush. The welts and seams 
should be soaked with this solution until 


“they will take no more. 


Then the boots 
should be rubbed by hand briskly enough 
to produce heat, thereby working and 
sealing the oil well into the pores of the 
leather. This will also soften the leather, 
making it pliable, and a boot that might 
otherwise injure an unaccustomed and 
delicate toe may be worn with the 
greatest comfort. For the individual who 
will wear boots but a few days or weeks 
each year, moderate heels are preferable. 

If one’s outing will subject him to 
traveling in snow or snow wacer, all rub- 
ber foot-wear is: preferable to leather, 
for the latter does not shed snow water 
for, any length of time, no matter how 
well water-proofed it may be. The solid 
rubber sport boots with low tops are ex 
cellent. The lumberjack used low rubbers 
which were sewed onto low leather tops, 
and these, in snow not too deep, are fairly 
water-proof. With any type of rubber 
shoes plenty of socks must be worn, if 
one’s feet are to be warm. 

It will be found vastly more com- 
fortable to wear a pair of either silk or 
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good grade of cotton hose next to the 
feet. Over these should be worn one or 
more pairs ot heavy woolen socks. The 
wool next to the skin, because of its 
roughness, is particularly liable to chafe 
aristocratic feet. Also will the silk or 
cotton add materially to the warmth. The 
boots must be large enough to loosely ac- 
commodate the feet when encased in the 
required number of pairs of socks, other- 
wise, when too tight, circulation will be 
impaired, and it is impossible to keep the 
feet warm. 

To be serviceable, feet must be kept 
clean when on the trail. They must be 
bathed daily, and thoroughly dried, after 
which a dusting powder of pure talc, zinc 
stereate, or a mixture of salicylic acid 3 
parts, talcum 82 parts, starch 15 parts 
may be dusted on the feet and into the 
socks. Socks should be changed daily. 
Each day they should be washed, dried 
and aired thoroughly before returning to 
the feet for wear. 


Should there be the slightest indication 
of rubbing of a boot or sock, immediately 
the apparel must be removed, the area 
located and covered with a strip of ad- 
hesive tape. Should, however, there be 
evidence of blistering, :the blister must -be 
opened as near the normal skin margin 
as possible. A bit of sterile gauze, or 
cloth that has been boiled in water and 
dried, should be applied over the blistered 
area and held in place with a bandage 
or strip of adhesive. Never paint with 
iodine a spot that is showing signs of 
irritation and afterward apply adhesive. 
To do so is to court sure disaster, and 
certain blistering. 


Toe nails should be cut square across 
but not too ‘short, and should be kept 
clean. Corns and callouses should be 
kept pared, and, should they become sore, 
or should a boot rub them, or, by making 
pressure, cause discomfort, cover the corn 
or callous with a bit of adhesive tape cut 
to fit. 


Should feet become sore from lacera- 
tion, which is the result of excessive 
sweating, they may be relieved, and 
toughened by soaking them in lukewarm 
alum water for several nights. 


The question of clothing for the body 
is all-important. Generally speaking, 
wool is better to wear both in summer 
and winter. There are several reasons 
for this. Wool is a very poor conductor 
of heat, for the reason of its air content, 
and air is a poor conductor, hence it will 
retain the body heat in winter, and will 
exclude the sun’s heat in summer. It is 
also an excellent moisture absorber, and 
it is this property of absorption and con- 
densation, hence setting free latent heat, 
that prevents chilling when perspiring 
after exertion. This last quality makes 
wool peculiarly adaptable for outing un- 
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dergarments both in summer and winter, 
and for outer garments in winter. 

Contrary to popular belief, color has 
no influence upon body temperatures 
unless exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun. White, yellow and gray reflect most 
of the rays and are cooler, while black 
and dark colors absorb them, and are 
warmer. Cotton and linen in light colors 
are better to wear as outer garments in 
summer because of the above color reason, 
and also because they lack the absorptive 
and conductive properties of wool. 

Texture, besides color and material, is 
important. Materials that are loosely 
woven and hence contain large air spaces, 
are warmer. Rubber and leather are cold 
for the reverse reason, although they 
serve an admirable purpose in breaking 
the wind. Preferably wool should be 
worn underneath rubber or leather to keep 
the chilled surfaces from being too near 
the skin, otherwise there is nothing as 
cold. The great air content of feathers 
and fur is largely responsible for their 
extreme warmth. 

An average tree will, in twenty-four 
hours, give off from its leaves many 
barrels of water as vapor, as well as 
hundreds or even thousands of cubic feet 
of waste gases. Even as a tree respires, 
perspires and excretes, so does the human 
body, by means of its skin. The skin 
will elaborate from 700 to 900 gms. 
(Sutton) of sweat daily, and this may be 
greatly increased by exercise. Normally 
the sweat contains sodium chloride, or 
common salt, as a principle solid con- 
stituent, and is alkaline in_ reaction. 
Under stress, however, rather large 
amounts of urea, uric acid and other irri- 
tating substances are exuded in perspi- 
ration. These substances undergo de- 
generation, become acid, and, if allowed 
to remain in contact with a delicate skin, 
will produce severe dermatites. 

Therefore clothing, and particularly 
undergarments, must be kept clean while 
on the trail, if one will maintain even a 
semblance of comfort and health. Clothing 
should be washed frequently, or, if there 
is a scarcity of water in camp, it should 
be hung in the sunshine, aired and well 
beaten, which will largely take the place 
of water. 

The body should be bathed frequently, 
daily if possible, and contiguous skin 
surfaces should be treated to a dusting 
with zinc stereate powder. Where there 
are no facilities for a shower or tub bath 
it is nearly always possible to obtain 
water sufficient for a sponge bath. 

Napoleon has been credited with say- 
ing an army fights on its stomach. It ap- 
pears that more than a stomach is neces- 
sary. The success of your trail under- 
taking depends on your health, and this 
in turn depends immediately upon the 
care you give your body and clothing. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale; Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and _ Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped 
for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


- FOX TERRIERS, RAT TERRIERS, LISTS 
10c. Pete Slater, Box FS, Pana, Ill. 


JUMBO, PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND 
puppies. Safest companion for baby. Earl 
Thurston, Hartsville, Ind. 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, CATALOGUE 
10c. Challenger Kennels, Breeders and Importers, 
Box 1017, Jackson Center, Ohio. 














DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if 
not satisfied . W. W. Robertson, Druggists, Em- 
poria, Virginia. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 


genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- 
guns. Lowest prices in the U. S. Send stamp 

list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B. South St., 
Boston. 


RIFLETELESCOPES 2% x. $15.00. MOUNT- 
ings for all foreign makes. F. Decker, 814 George 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS, ACCESSORIES 
and literature. Lists to buyers. Dexter, 910 
Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas. 


THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field. The greatest improvement in a sporting gun 
in a generation. Circular on request. Baker & 
Kimball, 38-B South St., Boston. 


HAVE ONE 20/28 GAUGE HEYM OVER- 
Under ; auto-ejector ; full side locks; single trigger. 
Cost $600. Never been shot. Will sacrifice for 
$295; also same grade Merkel 20/28; weight 54 
Wm. Baldwin, 
206 West 103rd St., New York City. 


SELL: 100 NEW AND USED GUNS. FIRE- 
arms list 10c. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. 








TRAPPING AND TRAPS 


GIBBS MAKES HAWK TRAPS. LIVE 
muskrat traps, two-trigger traps, single grip coil 
spring traps in all sizes. Humane traps that kill 
any fur animal from a weasel to a bear. One 
size fur stretchers that will take any hide from 
a weasel to a wolf. Trap Tags. Send for free 
catalog and sample Trap Tag. W. A. Gibbs & 
Son, Dept. 13-E, Chester, Penna. 


FISHING TACKLE AND BAIT 


FISHERMEN—FOOL FISH AND HOLD 
’em with Fletcher’s Camouflaged “TUG” Leaders! 
Our special process does the trick. 35c each, 3 
for $1.00, Free! Valuable book “Fishing Facts,” 
Fletcher-Fletcher, 1796 
North Lake, Pasadena, Calif. 


FISHING LINES—CASTING AND TROLL- 
ing. This season’s manufacture. Try us. We 
sell direct to consumer. Enclose stamp for sam- 
i card and prices. Silkline Co., Dept. A, Pekin, 





BURT’S SPOON MINNOW #* * * * LAZY 
Spin Quick Darting * * * * Combination Nickel 
and Copper finish * * * * Especially effective for 
Black Bass and Lake Trout * * * * 75c each or 
three for $2.00 * * * * Burt Newman, 735 Four- 
teenth St., Oakland, Calif. 


SUCCESSFUL FISHERMEN’S RECIPE 
for favorite fish bait. Easily prepared. 25c. 
Henry Bergman, Box 5, Springfield, Missouri. 


FEATHERS FOR FLY-TYING. PRICE- 
- on application. J. Schwarz & Bruder, Vienna, 
ustria. 


“BEST YET” CATFISH BAIT, 
on the hook and gets the big ones. 
either pole or throw line fishing. 
pared liver bait. 
$1.00. 








STAYS 
Ideal for 
It is a pre- 
Single Jar 60 cents or two for 
Hughes Bait Company, Niobrara, Nebr. 
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Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, Sr. 


NE HUNDRED YEARS ago great flocks of 
trumpeter swans flew down the Mississippi Val- 
ley each autumn and up again in the spring to the 

North Country, where they nested and raised their young. 
These finest of all our wild waterfowl nested in that sec- 
tion of North America now comprising the Mid-Northern 
States, in Manitoba, in Saskatchewan, and in Alberta, not 
so far north as the whistler swans by several hundred 
miles. As they flew up or down the great valley of the 
mid-west, their cries sounded like the music of many brass 
bands and was, according to an old Civil War veteran, 
most inspiring. 

“TI would give a great deal,” he told me on one visit 
when I was in Dayton, Ohio, and had gone to the Old 
Soldiers’ Home to see the waterfowl, “if I could hear a 
flock of trumpeter swans again. Their cries make won- 
derful music coming down the wind. Just like a brass 
band! And when I was a child we used to run down the 
rows of corn and kill those birds as they settled down in 
our fields of corn. They could be knocked down with 
sticks before they could rise.” 

One Indian chief told me that frequently, on the migra- 
tion south, smaller birds would “steal a ride” down the 
valley perched on the shoulders of the big swans. This 
was most noticeable on windless days or on days of con- 
trary winds. I was told such habits were not so notice- 
able on days of strong north winds. The whooper cranes 
were also called upon for free rides south. 

Both of these huge birds have disappeared from our wild 
life. The whooper crane might have been saved if the 
few captured specimens had been sent to scientific avicul- 
turists instead of to zoos, 
where, of course, they 
would refuse to breed, 
and died from wrong 
feeding, small quarters, 
and so on. Fortunately, 
the trumpeter swan is 
being bred by one natu- 
ralist, Mr.F. E. Blaauw, 
of Holland, who secured 
some of these birds many 
years ago and has been 
breeding them, having 
sufficient means to carry 
his hobby to success. 
This spring, Mr. W. K. 
Kellogg has been most 
fortunate in securing 
nine trumpeter swans 
from Mr. Blaauw and 
these birds will arrive at 


Trumpeter Swan Family. Bred by Mr. F. E. Blaauw at 


time this article is being read, and they will soon feel quite 
at home on Wintergreen Lake. With these swans at the 
Sanctuary, the swan family will be complete as other va- 
rieties are arriving at about the same time as the trumpet- 
ers. Royal, Polish, whooper and black swans have been 
enjoying Wintergreen Lake for the past year and the 
trumpeter, whistler, blacknecked and Bewick will soon 
be as much at home as these earlier arrivals. We have 
been so fortunate this year as to secure live whistler swans 
which were trapped during the winter for us and thus 
have our family complete. 

Bird lovers all over the country have deeply regretted 
the passing of Professor Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Major 
Allan Brooks has been doing fine work in Canada, but 
I had not noticed any recent really excellent work in this 
country. But one day I happened to read an interesting 
article on our whistler swans and their annual toll at the 
Falls. There was a most remarkable drawing of these 
swans going over Niagara Falls to their destruction. No 
matter in what position the swans were thrown by the 
raging waters, the birds were absolutely correct as to form 
in every detail. I noticed the drawings were done by 
Rex Brasher. Then I learned that Mr. Brasher was 
planning a work on the birds and trees of America and 
I was much interested because of the excellence of the 
whistler swans depicted in the magazine article. Recently, 
Mr. Phil Brasher, brother of Rex, visited the Sanctu- 
ary and told me that Rex is putting out a set of books, 
twelve volumes in all, on our birds and trees. The first 
volume will be ready about next September, and the others 
will be put out, one about every six months, most likely. 
Each volume will contain 
about seventy colored 
plates and most of the 
birds will be shown life 
size. Mr. Rex Brasher 
was so good as to send 
me a Herald of his 
books, in which are col- 
ored plates of whistler 
swans, ruby-throated 
humming birds, red- 
starts, and a goshawk 
after a ruffed grouse. 
And, by the way, it looks 
to me as though Mr. 
Brasher had seen that 
very goshawk after the 
grouse which, itself, is 
no unhealthy specimen at 
that. A while back, some 
authority stated that 


@ 


the W. K. Kellogg Bird 
Sanctuary about the 


Gooilust, in Holland. The young swans are a part of the 
flock coming to the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary this spring. 
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birds healthy by killing off the diseased 
and weak birds. My wife has been so 
delighted with these drawings that she 
has ordered a set. of the books, though, 
of course, it will require some years to 
complete the twelve volumes. 

As she expresses it: “I’m not going to 
be too late on these books, even if I have 
missed others in the past. They’re too 
good to miss.” 

I am really glad that such a work is 
being planned by such a skilful artist. 

When Colonel Kuser sent Mr. William 
Beebe to Asia to do research work on the 
pheasant family, he was the cause of a 
wonderful work being done: the Mono- 
graph of the Pheasants certainly aroused 
aviculturists all over the country to se- 
cure live specimens for propagating the 
species, and to-day there are a number 
of varieties of pheasants that are becom- 
ing rare in their native land that,can be 
purchased from pheasant fanciers very 
reasonably, 

Those of you who have waterfowl on 
lake or river, pond or creek, will - find 
this is the best month to secure snapping 
turtles and leather-back turtles, the most 
destructive of all fresh-water turtles. 
Those egg-destroying creatures, the 
skunks, take care of some turtle eggs, but 
when we destroy the skunks so as to 
keep them from destroying the nests of 
various ducks and geese, to say nothing 
of many upland game birds, we have to 
be more alert to the turtle menace. To 
catch turtles, order some six-foot-wide, 
16-gauge, 1-inch galvanized wire mesh; 
also some two-foot-wide, 1-inch wire mesh 
of a much lighter gauge. Measure off 
seven feet on the six-foot width, cut it, 
bring the cut ends together so as to form 
a tube and lace the ends together with 
the use of a small pair of duckbill pliers. 
That finished, you need two funnel- 
shaped entrances, one at each end, for 
which you use the two-foot width. You 
need two pieces for each funnel, cut 
V-shape. Lace or twist the wires to- 
gether on each side. Leave the smaller 
end open so that a snapper of good size 
can squeeze in. In lacing the sides I do 
not lace too tightly toward the smaller 
end so that a large turtle can‘ literally 
break his way in. The large end of the 
funnel entrance should easily fit the end 
of the tubular trap or roll and should be 
laced firmly, except for a few inches on 
one side which I lace firmly with a sepa- 
rate piece of stout, tough string or twine. 
This string is unlaced when emptying the 
traps of turtles so that all one has to do 
Is to up-end the trap over a pail and the 
turtles slide ovt through this opening. 
These turtle traps may be baited with 
fresh meat such as a piece of ground hog, 
or with fish, or any predatory creature 
caught marauding. I often am able to 
pick up a freshly-killed chicken, squirrel, 
rabbit or duck on the road that has been 
run over by a car and these make ex- 
cellent bait. But if the traps are placed 
in runways leading from a swale or 
marsh into the lake, or in streams, they 
Tequire no bait at all. If you chance to 
be raising muskrats or have them on the 
lake or pond, if you cut your strip nine 
feet instead of seven feet, the trap is 
large enough to stick up out of the water 
about four inches or so; then should you 
catch a muskrat you can easily liberate 
it without injury. This month, by the 
way, you would catch only male musk- 
Tats, 
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Learn Fur Farming—_ 
YEAR at the Silver Fox x and Fur Farming 


176 pages —beautifully printed 
Book and illustrated. Tells all about 
fur farming, how to build pens, 
how to feed, how to skin. Write 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover shipping. 


American National Fox’Breeders’Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


FREE COPY 
SILVER FOX NEWS 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints and expert 
instructions’ for those who are in the 
business and those planning to go in. 
Send for free copy or $1 for year’s 
subscription. Issued quarterly. 
Write Dept. A. 
SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St., New York 


WILD DUCK EGGS 

I have now for sale Wild Mallard eggs; also the 

e bred small: tame variety of English Grey Call 

Buck a These are the celebrated W. E. de- 

coys early every variety of wild duck responds 

to their soft, enticing call. Full instructions with 

shipment how to set eggs and raise young suc- 
cessfully. Est. 1895. 

WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM St. Charles, Ill. 


M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 


mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. y. 





RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS We'sunsiy stock 
and you following ices, ply a 
Ghinchlias average $3 each — New Zealand 
sine, tala bow to rales jebbive fee bis conde: all for ibe, Sinan, 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1035, Holmes Park, Missouri 


My Friend the Partridge 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 
Grouse 


By S. T. HAMOND 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal 
days in the covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and 
habitat of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and personal 
experience. 


The author is an acknowledged authority 
on grouse dogs, and has probably had 
more experience in the field than any man 
of his day. 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


With 1 year’s subscription 
to Forest and Stream $3.25 


REMIT TO 
AN 


forest» , STREAM 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y¥. 
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Learn at Home by Mail 
Be a taxidermist. Learn to mount BIRDS, 
ANIMALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. 
Wonderful Zeocinating sow I secr 

revealed. Easily, quickly learned by ony 
Boy Scout. Decorate home and den wi 

nature’s finest art. Save your trophies. 


BIG PROFITS for spare time. Sell your 
imens and mount for others, 


ited ime 
learn from old reliable school, 20 years’ 
iness of your own. 


ex ve & 
Earn Merit Whe tearning 
Taxidermy brings more than pleasures and 
profits to the Boy Scout. It earns a merit and 
advances you more quickly to next rank. 
Investigate this op; . Writetoday for— 
Beautiful illustrated 
book, ‘‘How to Learn 
to Mount Game’’, 
ited specimens. tires asking. 
is a NECESSITY for nature lovers 
its. Get this wonderful 
Coupon Today— NOW 


53 Os School of T: 
< Sena free'il book 
Flow to jeunt Game ** Also tell me 
how I =e learn fascinating art 
te quickly by mail. No obli- 


Name .....-------- 


' Address 
Saussenenuesaass 


BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 


St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish, Muskrats, Upland 
Game Birds and Animals 
| Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers at 
your favorite hunting or fishing 
grounds. Wild Rice, Wild (el- 
ery, Duck Potato and 30 others 
described in free illustrated book. 
Write, describe grounds, and re- 
ceive free planting advice and book. 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-H. _ Oshkosh, Wis. 





Make Money Raising Squabs! ! 


Highest market ever known. Breeders ship- 
ped everywhere. Homers, Carneaux, 
White Kings a specialty. All other 

breeds. Send 10 cents for 32-page 
catalog and price list. 


ALLSTON SQUAB CO. 


46 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 





Breed squabs and 
make money. So 

by millions at higher 
prices than 
chickens. Write 


pages printed in colora,other 32 pages. Ask for 

You will be surprised, Plymouth Rock Squab Com- 
pany, 502 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. Established 28 years. Reference, any bank. 


PHEASANT EGGS 


I have now for sale eggs for hatching of the 
following varieties: English Ring Neck, Chinese 
Ring Neck, Golden, Lady Amhers¢ and Silver; all 


guaranteed to be from strong, pure bred, non-re- 
lated birds. Full instructions with shipment how 
to set eggs and raise young successfully. Est. 1895. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM St. Charles, Il. 





Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and prompt 


Prices Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials, 


ays oe delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chi- 
D eA cago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis, 


ie Crown Iron Works Co. 265 Ty'<r St..N. E., 


It will identify you. 





([CLassierep ADVE , 


x —— 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. June forms close April 18th. 


GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


BANTAMS, 


PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, 4 
Free cir- 


Pigeons, Guineas, Wild geese, ducks, 
cular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


MINK—SELECT BRED FEMALES, GET 
your orders in early. Cold Spring Fur Farms, 


Homer, Minn. 


CAL. VALLEY QUAIL, DOVES AND RARE 
pheasant. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Cal. 


TUDOR MINK RANCH—BREEDER DARK | 


high grade mink. R. No. 8, Spokane, Wash, 

RINGNECK AND FANCY PHEASANT 
eggs. Prices reasonable. Sandberg Pheasantry, 
1302 Carson Ave., La Junta, Colo. 


SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
Ginseng, Rab- 
B. Tippman, 


FOR SALE—MINK, 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, 
bits, Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


90 VARIETIES HAIR ANIMALS AND 
Feather Birds. Lowest Prices. Description 60 
J. A. Bergey, Telford, Pa. 


page book 20 cents. 


SUPER-ALASKAN AND _  FINE_ DARK 
northern minks for immediate delivery. 
Fur Farms, Comfrey, Minn. 


Herculean 


RED FOXES FOR SALE—WILD, LIVE 
Red Fox pups for chasing and restocking hunt- 
ing grounds. Booking orders now for April, May 
and June delivery. Prices right. _Live delivery 
guaranteed. Write HENRY HAINLINE, Cres- 


ton, lowa. 


MAKE MONEY FROM MUSKRAT FUR. 
Raise Muskrats in dry-land Pens or Hutches. Get 
Facts. 607 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colorado. 


WATERFOWL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION; 
Swans, Geese, Ducks. Ornamental Birds for the 
Estate; Cranes, Storks, Peafowl, Rheas, Ostriches, 
Macaws. JOHN T. BENSON, Nashua, New 
Hampshire. ‘The largest stock in America on hand 
to select from. 


VALLEY QUAIL EGGS $6. SETTING, 
Mated pairs $10. Lowry Riggs Co., Rockville, 
Md. 


PHEASANTS—RINGNECK AND GOLDEN. 
Also Japanese Silkies. Eggs and stock. Ewry 
Poultry Farm, R. 4, Portland, Ind, 


ENGLISH RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 
$25.00 per hundred. F. G. Turner, 210 Cookman 
Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 


CHINCHILLA FUR RABBITS, NEW ZEA- 
land Whites, Pen-raised Hudson Seal Quality 
Muskrats. Booklet Dolson Fur Farms, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


free. 


PHEASANTS, GOLDEN AND AMHERST, | 


also Japanese Silkie Bantams. S. M. Snyder, 


Metamora, IIl. 


BANTAMS—45 VARIETIES. CATALOGUE 
5c. F. C. WILBERT, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


SILVER FOX, CROSS FOX, RED FOXES, 
Fur Rabbits, Karakul Fur Sheep for sale. FUR 
FARMS, Cathay, N. D. 





RABBITS 


FOR SALE: PERFECT PELT CHINCHIL- 
las. Heavy Weight Flemish Giants. New Zealand 
Reds. Dedricks Rabbitry, Kinderhook, N. Y. 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
Fur Rabbits, Mink, Muskrat. Tell me how you 
are situated and I’ll show you how to make big 
profits. 707 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 





DUCKS AND DECOYS 


MALLARD DUCKLINGS—SPLENDID DE- 
coys, 25—$7.75 ; 50—$15.50; 100—$30.00. Catalog 
Free. Mac’s Duckery, 807 Sheridan Road, Peoria, 
Illinois. 
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The kit as described in this article. 


The Pistol-Shooter’s Kit 


By C. S. Landis 


Every pistol target shot requires a case 
or bag to hold his pistols, revolvers, am- 
munition, targets, and other belongings. 
The cut shown here illustrates a pistol 
case designed by Mr. Edgar Burkins of 
the writers club and has been so con- 
venient and satisfactory that it is pre- 
sented as a model for others who may 
need a neat-looking, convenient, inexpen- 
sive and substantial carry-all for their 
pistols and revolvers. 

This kit is a flat, oil-finished, rectangular 
black walnut receptacle into which may 
be packed, as shown, a Smith & Wesson 
Straight Line, .22 long rifle target pistol, 
a Camp Perry Colt, of the same caliber, 
two screw drivers, two cleaning rods, an 
oil can, patches, a box of cartridges, a 
small spotting telescope, 12-yard and 20- 
yard Standard American Pistol and Re- 
volver targets, target pasters, tacks, extra 
sights, and camphor. The case is very 
nicely fitted and glued. It has three brass 
hinges, two heavy brass clamps, lock and 
key, and quite an assortment of brass 
ornaments. 

To obtain the dimensions of the kit of 
similar style, which will be best adapted 
to carrying YOUR pistols and revolvers, 
lay your two favorites in the same rela- 
tive positions on a flat surface. Think 
quickly and decide whether you may ac- 
quire any others which are likely to be 
longer, thicker, or higher. Make the 
over-all dimensions accordingly. This 
will allow you to pack the two largest 
hand guns, and the little ones will go in 
as a matter of course. 

The next thing to include is the clean- 
ing rod or rods, the screw driver (for 
adjusting sights and tightening screws or 
making repairs), the scope, if size per- 
mits, and then figure out the exact posi- 
tion of the holding blocks which are 
SCREWED in. These will have to be 
adjusted to hold two pistols or revolvers 
or otherwise at least one of these will be- 
come loose and will begin to travel on 
its own, while you are walking or riding, 


with disastrous results to the sights and 
finish of both firearms. 

You will notice, by looking ‘carefully at 
the details shown in the photo, that there 
are separate blocks for each stock and 
barrel support, others for holding the 
cleaning rod and screw drivers, and still 
others in the lid, 

The inside of the lid ‘is the proper 
place for targets, score books, and any- 
thing flat and soft. Fifty-yard revolver 
and pistol targets, being quite large, will 
not pack in this case, unless folded quite 
a number of times, but the smaller sizes 
will go in nicely. Other articles of bag- 
gage will also pack, but the idea is not 
to make a place for everything owned by 
the shooter, but to make a carrying case 
for the target pistols and their essential 
accessories, 


Decoration of the outside of the case 
may be severely simple—well oiled wal- 
nut or waxed and shellacked finish if de- 
sired, or it may be as elaborate as the 
tastes may desire. Studs of all kinds, 
mother of pearl ornaments, gold and sil- 
ver name plates, even shooting badges 
and medals won by the owner, may make 
a tasteful and appropriate set of designs. 
There is no limit to the surface to be 
adorned or to the imagination of the pro- 
spective owner. 

Whether a weapon or pair of same, 
carried as illustrated, would be considered 
as being technically “concealed deadly 
weapons” is probably a fine point of law. 
But anyone examining such a carry-all 
for the shooter could not fail to deduce, 
if he knew anything at all about the use 
of firearms, that the owner was setting 
sail for the target range, or returning 
from same, or proposing to go there, in 
the near future, and that he was not go 
ing out to settle a business argument with 
the bootleggers across the way. 

There is this to be said about the 
shooting case: The pistols are there and 
you can lock them in. It is not exces 
sively heavy. It is classy and finished in 
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appearance, may well be mistaken for 
the case of a musical instrument or a 
briefcase, it will ride in any car, and 
everything is packed ready to go again, 
soon as you get home and have cleaned 
the firearms. 3 

If you lack the skill or the time to 
make such a pistol kit, any cabinet maker 
with a bit of wit and a few ideas can 
look at this illustration, and your own 
shooting irons, and can make one like it 


ForEST AND STREAM 


which will be just as handy, as novel, as 
convenient. Rosewood, cherry, mahogany, 
apple, ebony, walnut and a number of 
others are all woods adapted to ‘the 
making of such a wooden valise. If you 
lack one, the others may be handy or 
more convenient. The main idea is that 
you have something that will carry what 
you have, where you want it to go, and 
bring it back again, safe, conveniently 
and neatly. 


The Bravest Little Cuss 


(Continued from page 311) 


observing a strictly temporary armistice 
which was not to end until we left the 


country. 

To my mind that was a genuine dis- 
play of pure, unadulterated courage which 
would be hard to surpass, 


~The charge of a lion is said to be a 
wonderfully brave thing, but the lion is 
well equipped to take care of himself, 
and knows it. Unless you hit him in 
brain or heart with a heavy-calibered 
bullet he’ll be right on top of you in a 
flash, and at close range he is confident 
of his own capabilities. 


The tiny mouse had no such chance; 
she was in the position of an ant trying 
to fight a bull elk. And despite the dis- 


Raccoon 


By 


DR. W. A. 
MURRILL 


My first acquaintance with the raccoon 
came when I was a very small boy at- 
tending a country school in Virginia. I 
had gone to the spring with another boy 
for a bucket of water, and on our return 
journey I happened to glance up into a 
large oak tree and there I saw an im- 
mense ’coon asleep on a horizontal branch 
about forty feet above ground. 

We arrived breathless at the school- 
house a few moments later with scarcely 
half a bucket of water; reported our dis- 
covery to the teacher with the feelings of 
true heroes; and I was delegated to go 
home for a shotgun. When the ’coon 
came to the ground, I distinctly remem- 
ber that he whipped three dogs and sent 
them off yelping in different directions 
with long gashes from his sharp claws. 

This ’coon had been living in a hollow 
tree near the spring, and the owner of 
the spring had been missing chickens for 
some time without being able to account 
for their disappearance. He slapped me 
on the back and thanked me heartily for 
locating the thief; so I again became a 
hero, and thought well of the ’coons for- 
ever after, 

In those days coon-skin caps were not 
uncommon, reminding one of pioneer 
times; and, after a coon hunt in the fall, 
the skins would always be tacked up on 


advantage under which she was laboring 
she made not one, but half a dozen de- 
termined charges, and displayed an evi- 
dent willingness to take on the National 
Guard and the Marines if she could only 
get at ’em. 

Under somewhat similar circumstances 
I have been chased into a lake by an irri- 
tated cow moose; once had a mother fox 
dart at my legs in defence of her pups; 
and have many times been similarly at- 
tacked by nesting birds of various kinds. 

The mouse episode, to my mind, tops 
them all. If she had a physique to match 
her courage, no hunter would ever dare 
to take her on. 

“Timid as a Mouse,” eh! Forget it! 
She’s the bravest little cuss of ’em all. 


the barn or corncrib to dry before market- 
ing them. Of course, the fun was in the 
hunt, not in the fur; but not even a rab- 
bit skin was allowed to go to waste if 
one could be bartered at the country store 
for a stick of peppermint candy. 


Raccoons seem happy in captivity and 
make most interesting pets, being almost 
as affectionate as a dog and more amus- 
ing. Their unusual intelligence and rest- 
less disposition causes them to examine 
carefully any new object, especially if it 
is bright or shining, like a piece of tin; 
and they use their front feet almost as 
cleverly as a monkey does its hands. 


The hind feet rest flat upon the ground 
like a bear’s and make tracks like those 
of a small child. Indeed, the raccoon 
was called by the Indians the “Little 
Brother of the Bear.” When climbing 


about in trees, crossing logs over streams, 
and facing danger in any form, he is 
very sure-footed and cool-headed, as well 


as crafty, although heavily built and 
rather clumsy in appearance. 

The food of the raccoon consists of a 
great variety of animals and plants, such 
as crawfish, frogs, birds, eggs, fruits, 
and nuts. I have seen many clam and 
oyster shells that were opened by them; 
and they are said to catch mollusks by 
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DUCK FOODS 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—WRITE 
for special prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor- 
Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota, 


MORE FOOD MEANS MORE GAME. 
Plant Terrell’s sure-growing seeds for birds, fish, 
game. 33 years’ éxperience. Suggestions free. 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 327 H. Bik., 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 


NATURAL FOODS FOR DUCKS, FISH, 
Muskrats. Wild Rice, Sago Pond Plant, Wild 
Celery, Wapato, for Spring Planting. Literature. 
Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms, Box 8, Detroit Lakes, 
Minnesota. 











ARCHERY TACKLE 


OREGON YEW BOWS—BOW STAVES— 
Beginners’ Outfits—from the cheapest that’s good 
to the best that’s madee HARRY HOBSON, 


Lyons, Ore. 


BOATS 


BOATS—BUILD YOUR OWN USING 
our ready cut materials during your spare time 
and have ready for early Spring launching. 55 
designs, Outboard Speedsters, Runabouts, Cruisers, 
Sail and Row. Send 10c for.catalog. BROOKS 

| BOAT CO., INC., DEPT. 3, SAGINAW WEST 
SIDE, MICHIGAN, 


















RESORTS 


FURNISHED MOUNTAIN COTTAGES 
for rent. Howard Schall, Carter Camp, Pa. 


GAMY TROUT AND PIKE IN LAKE AU 
Train. We offer new log cabins furnished for 
| light house keeping. Clinker boats on good auto 
| roads. Leonard C. Clapp, Forest Lake, Alger 
County, Michigan. 


REAL ESTATE 


OZARKS—FIVE ACRES VIRGIN TIMBER, 
river-front. $100.00. $5.00 monthly. Fishing, 
hunting, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 

SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located; particulars free. 
3c Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 

| Nebr. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO PUR- 
chase Canadian fishing and hunting lands. De- 
scriptive list free. Robinson, 34 Gibson, Hamilton, 


| Canada. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


USED FIELD GLASS $3 to $50. HAVE 
| you one to exchange? J. Alden Loring, Dept. F, 
Owego, N. Y. 


| SPORTSMEN — SEND FOR FREE 1929 

| catalogue of fishing tackle, guns, revolvers. We 
guarantee to save you money. OUTDOOR 
EQUIPMENT CO., WILMINGTON, OHIO. 


FIVE WAYS TO CATCH COYOTES $1.00. 
Have caught over 1000. Guaranteed. . 
Langford, McLean, Texas. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED. 
| Articles, Poems. Write for particulars. 
2533 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STORIES, 
Sachs, 





COW HORNS 


FOR SALE—SIX FEET SPREAD FROM 
the longhorn cattle, now extinct in Texas. Ditho 
Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 


RARE OLD COINS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD QUARTER SIZE 27c; 
$%% size, 53c; dollar size, $1.10, German bill and 
eres 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake City, 

| Utah, 
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HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
rors at home. Immense profits plating autoparts, 
tableware, etc. Write for information. SPRIN- 
KLE, Plater, 680 Marion, Indiana. 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 


FOREST RANGERS, PARK RANGERS, 
$200 month. Cabin; Hunt, Trap, Patrol. Get 
a immediately. Rayson Inst., K-11, Denver, 
‘olo. 


SOUTH AMERICA, WORK! AMERICAN 
firms pay fare, expenses if accepted. Opportuni- 
ties! Tropical Service Bureau, 14606 Alma, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


EARN $120 to $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. We assist 
you to position after completion of three months’ 
home study course or money refunded. Excellent 
opportunities. Write for FREE Booklet G-53. 
care Business Training Institute, Buffalo, 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. $1260-$3400 
year. Men, women, 18-50. Steady jobs. No 
“layoffs.” Pleasant work. Short hours. Ex- 
perience usually unnecessary, Full particulars 
with sample coaching FREE. Write today sure. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. R. 32, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOREST RANGERS; PARK RANGERS; 
start $1620 Year; vacation; steady jobs. Patrol 
forests; protect game. Qualify now. Details free. 
Write Bradley Inst., B-22, Denver, Colo. 


AGENTS WANTED 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES, EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


$50.00 WEEKLY. MEN WANTED TO 
demonstrate and take ten orders daily direct from 
motorists. Amazing Magnetic Trouble Light. 
Sticks anywhere! More orders, bigger pay. 
Write for demonstrator and particulars. Magno, 
Beacon Bldg., Dept. 664, Boston, Mass. 


MAKE $10 EVERY DAY INTRODUCING 
New automatic Window Washer. Amazing In- 
vention. Send for FREE Sample offer. National 
Industries, 67 E, Lake, Dept. 685, Chicago. 












INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; MOCCASINS, $5.00; 
Fobs, $1.00; DOZEN SELECTED ARROW- 
HEADS, $2.50. ‘Everything Indian.” Costumes, 
Blankets. Catalogue and birchbark canoe, 2c. 
CHIEF FLYING CLOUD, Dept. FS., Harbor 
Springs, Michigan. 


OLD ARMS, INDIAN RELICS, MISCEL- 
laneous curios, illustrated lists, ten cents. N. Car- 
ter, Elkhorn, Wisc. 


CAMERA AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAKE MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Learn quickly at home. — or full time. New 
plan. Nothing like it. xperience unnecessary. 
American School of Photography, Dept. 2623, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


DISTEMBER CURE AND PREVENTATIVE 
for dogs. $2.50 full treatment. Money back guar- 
antee. Main’s Store, Argonia, Kansas. 





NEWLY INVENTED FOREIGN FILTER 
removes sediment from your home beverages, fil- 
ters five gallons in ten minutes, simple and prac- 
tical, two dollars postpaid. Johnson Filter Co., 
Bay City, Mich. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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slipping a paw between the valves while 
they are open and throwing them out of 
the water before they are closed. 

In eating mollusks, which they evidently 
consider a delicacy, they first bite through 
the strong hinge while holding the shell 
between their paws, then open the valves 
with their long toes and scoop out the 
soft interior. When near water, they 
make a habit of washing their food be- 
fore eating it, which is very curious. 

Another favorite food is green corn in 
the milk stage. They will go long dis- 
tances and brave many dangers to get at 
such a luxury as this. At the New York 
Botanical Garden the plots of corn 
planted for breeding experiments were 
enclosed by a high wire fence and the 
gate kept locked, but every morning some 
of the high-bred ears would be missing. 
Finally a night watchman discovered that 
the thieves were a wise old ’coon and his 
family, whose home was in the famous 
Hemlock Grove along the banks of the 
Bronx River. 

Who would expect to find a wild rac- 
coon in New York City! And, still, this 
little animal, like the fox, is intelligent 
enough to persist in defiance of civiliza- 
tion where most other animals have per- 
ished. Raccoons may be found in most 
of the forested regions of North America 
from the Canadian boundary to Panama, 
being more plentiful in the Gulf States 
and on the Pacific Coast. They are very 
fond of water, and seek hollow trees near 
lakes and streams for their®dens, 

The hole is lined with leaves and usually 
occupied by day, while the foraging is 
done at night. Some time in May, usually, 
the young are born and remain in the 
cavity with their parents until pretty well 
grown, three or four being the average 
number. In the North these animals 


hibernate during the coldest weather, but 
in the South they remain active all win- 
ter. Their fur is black and grayish white 
on the outside, with an under coat -of 
uniform gray. 
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For a three-time order deduct......... 5% 
For a six-time order deduct...........10% 
For a twelve-time order deduct........ 25% 


It will identify you. 


Hounds and Beagles 


Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox HunTER 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, 

steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc. 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condition. 
ing, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound 
should have this book. 


This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


219 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


With One Year’s Subscription to 
Forest and Stream - + $3.00 


REMIT TO 


- STREAM 


New York, N.Y, 


Fores 


80 Lafayette St. 





The Bull Terrier 


By W. HAYNES 


A book of 120 pages in which the author 
gives a complete history of this breed. The 
correct principles of training, feeding, en- 
eral rules for care of health, remedies in 
sickness and scientific breeding are clearly 


outlined. Bound in cloth, price $1.00 post- 
paid to any address in U. S. A. 


With One Year’s Subcription to 
Forest and Stream - + $3.00 


For ve STREAM 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y; 








Enclosed $............to cover the following classified advertise- 
ment in your...... ee 


my name and address @ 15c per word: 
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Martin Johnson Mrs. Martin Johnson 


Martin Johnson to Your Home 


_ This new book by the world famous Martin Johnson 
L is retailed at $5.00 a copy. FOREST AND STREAM sells 
for $2.50 a year. We offer you both 


African Adventures with the for $6.25, a saving of 


King of Beasts $] 25 


A Companion Book to Safari 
FTER twenty years in the wilds of Borneo, over the regular price of $7.50 for both 


India, Java and Africa, Martin Johnson has if you order book and magazine at one time. The book 


real perspective when he says: LION will interest every member of your family, youn 
persp y or old, and Dad or his son will surely want Forest yo 


“I did not know what adventure was until I STREAM. 
began to investigate lions.” 

Disregarding the blood-curdling tales of his 
predecessors, he and Osa, his wife, went down into 
Tanganyika with a supporting party of native 
porters last year to live for many months with 
lions. They established camp in a valley where 
lions were seen daily, planted a garden and built a 
photographic laboratory. 

Nightly they heard the roars of the hunting 
beasts, punctuated by the screams of lesser game. 
Once they boldly entered the midst of a group of 
fourteen lions and cranked out hundreds of feet of 
moving picture film. Night after night they 
crouched near the carcasses of dead zebras, collect- 
ing the greatest series of lion flashlight pictures 
ever made. 

If a lion suddenly took it into his head to charge, 
the Johnsons had to shoot for their lives—it was 
usually Osa who shot, for she holds the gun while 
her husband cranks the camera. There were some 
narrow escapes. There was some fun. There was 
always action. 

The illustrations are superb: “the finest animal 
pictures I have ever made,” Martin Johnson cabled 
us when he left Nairobi for home last fall. Ex- 7 


perts who have seen his products agree whole- New York City. 
heartedly. Herewith $6.25 for one copy of book “LION” 
by Johnson and one year’s subscription to FOREST AND 


It is a book about lions and about adventures STREAM. 
with lions. If you want a thrill, LION is the 
book to read. Address 


Use the coupon when remitting. 
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enced Exhaust 


-withoyt ANY Loss of Power 


A Lockwood Feature that Makes 
Every Water Motoring Occasion So Much 
More Enjoyable 
The long-wanted improvement in Outboard Motors is here. 


Lockwood Engineers have solved the problem of silencing exhaust noises and 
removing gas fumes. Today you will find waiting for you at your Lockwood 
Dealer's, an entirely new experience in outboard operation. Get into a boat 
driven by the New— 


and see for yourself how— 
—Loud Exhaust Noises are gone 
—Disagreeable Gas Fumes are removed. 
The most remarkable fact about this new Lockwood achievement is this— 


There is No Loss of Power 


The Lockwood Chief, always famous for power and great speed, 
holder of 10 out of 12 1928 Official American records for Motors of its class, is 
actually increased in power and speed by this New Lockwood Improvement. 


No Other Motor Offers You ALL These Advantages 


First — Matchless speed in its class as proven 10 times out of 12 by official records. 
Second — Silenced Exhaust without any loss of power. 
Third — Elimination of gas fumes. 
Fourth — Continuous automatic lubrication of both main and crank-pin bearings 
Fifth — The ‘“‘Lockwood Pilot” an exclusive safety feature which ‘takes hold of the 
Motor when you let go,”’ leaves both hands free, holds your boat to its course and pr 
sudden reverse. 
In addition to these five major features, there are also—Protected Bakelite Gasolin 
Convenient Gauge, Improved Lockwood Carburetor, New Convenient Finger Tip Control, 
Purchase Terms Pumpless Cooling System, and the Extra Powerful Fly Wheel Magneto. 
ee aa — by Other Lockwood Motors for this Season Include 
most | — — The Lockwood ‘‘Racing Chief’’—a Motor that is ali that the name implies, 
ree v0. t owen I k = i equipped with twin carburetors and fresh oil Lubrication. 
M roti Ot Bt oe The Lockwood *‘ Ace’’*—A501b. Outboard developing about 7 H. P. and 
otor out of income ; very 1928 Official American Speed Record for tors of its clz 
instead of capital holder of every 1928 Official American Speed Record for motors of its class 
Write or send coupon today for copy of the New Lockwood Catalog. 


Lockwood Division 
Outboard Motors Corporation 
912 So. Jackson St., Jackson, Mich. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
McOutllin, Ltd... 1955 Georgia St... West, Vancouver, B. C. 
Fred I. Mitchell, 1203 Notre Dame St., East, Montreal, Que. 
Syco Supply Co,, 230 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 

Marshall-Weills Co., Winnijeg, Man. 





